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MR. DISRAELI’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


R. DISRAELI’S speech, though it was primarily 

intended only to win scattered votes, has naturally 
directed attention to the foreign policy of his party. The 
Opposition has, in fact, no domestic set of doctrines which 
can serve as an excuse for displacing the Ministry; and, 
unfortunately for its hopes, Lord PALMERSTON, on all inter- 
national questions, really or apparently represents the exact 
opinions and feelings of the nation. In his transactions 
with Russia, with Italy, with France, and with America, he 
has almost uniformly pursued the course which approved 
itself to the judgment of his countrymen; and his adver- 
saries, if they had any choice, would commit an error in 
selecting for their ground of attack the only department 
of public affairs in which the Minister commands enthu- 
siastic support. Mr. Disraer’s foreign policy is, indeed, 
peculiar to himself, and it always retains the same 
character, although it varies in its special application 
according to the necessities of Parliamentary conflict. As 
a general rule, he inclines to the side of power, especially 
when it assumes the form of arbitrary force. Habitually 
Austrian in his leanings, he is dazzled by the military abso- 
lutism of France, and he undervalues the resources of his 
own country because it has not a vast army, and also, perhaps, 
because it hasa Parliament. The antique pomp of the Papacy 
so far attracts his imagination as to give an additional zest 
to intrigues for securing Irish votes. The theory that 
the world is mainly governed by cunning and violence, 
although it may rather amuse his imagination than satisfy 
his judgment, almost always regulates his conduct. He 
takes no account of the generous impulses which, through 
the influence of popular sympathies, ultimately affect the 
action of Governments. In consequence, he misunderstands 
the whole course of recent history, and his blindness is 
most dense when he regards the policy of England, because 
there is no other country in which public opinion exercises 
equal supremacy. 

A Frenchman might perhaps have admired Mr. Drs- 
RAELI'S logical proof that the English Government ought, 
in consistency, to abandon the cause of Italy. England 
valued the French alliance ; the Emperor Naporron had 
wished to weaken Italy by a federative system; the best 
way to conciliate a friend is to do what he wishes; and, 
therefore, Lord PaLMERSTON ought now, to the utmost of his 
power, to promote the execution of the Treaty of Zurich. 
Dialectic exercises of this kind are singularly ill calculated 
to influence the House of Commons. Englishmen intui- 
tively know that nothing can be got out of a syllogism 
except what has been previously put into it. An alliance 
may be thought desirable, and yet not preferred to 
all other considerations; and experience has shown 
that a good understanding with France is not incom- 
patible with an independent Italian policy. If the English 
Government has not been prudent, it must have enjoyed 
singular good fortune. For three years every opinion which 
it has expressed has been justified by the result; for the 
Granp-Dyxes have not been restored, the annexation of the 
Italian provinces has been successively accomplished, and 
the French occupation of Rome becomes every day more 
anomalous and embarrassing. Yet Mr. Disrar.i thinks that 
it was wrong to deprecate interference, and that the French 

vernment ought to have been assisted in preventing 
Gariwatpi from crossing from Sicily to the mainland. 

To a certain extent, Mr. Diskarxi expresses the opinions 
of his party, although Protestant tendencies must suggest 
some scruples when the inviolability of the Holy See is 
established as a political dogma. The Conservatives are 
inclined to personify nations in their ruling dynasties, and, 
consequently, they regard as unjust all processes of fusion 


and redistribution which necessarily displace established 
and legitimate rulers. Their error consists in transferring 
to public policy the useful fiction of international law 
by which the Executive Government exclusively represents 
the community. The legal and diplomatic rights of the 
Duke of Moprna and of the King of Napres were sacred 
as long as they lasted; but jurists have happily guarded 
against the extreme consequences of their own assumptions 
by recognizing Governments in fact, wherever they have 
superseded Governments which professed to exist by an 
anterior right. There are few cases in which a foreign 
Power can advantageously assist an insurrection. It is the 
object of revolutions and civil wars to show which of 
two domestic parties is best able to prevail over its adver- 
saries. In the Italian dispute, the English Government has 
simply waited till the struggle was over, using its utmost 
efforts in the meantime to secure fair play by keeping 
the ring. The country was, in foresight as well as in 
sympathy, far in advance of official statesmen. The 
unity of Italy was anticipated by intelligent’ observers, 
while diplomatists regarded it as an absurd dream, long 
before Lord Russett gratuitously and erroneously ap- 
plauded the blundering perversity of Lord MALmrssury. 
The difference between the leaders of the great parties 
mainly consisted in the readiness of Lord PAatmersron’s 
colleagues to learn by experience, and in their capacity to 
understand the liberal sympathies of the community. rd 
Dersy’s Government could only perceive in the constitu- 
tion of an Italian Kingdom the lawless aggrandizement of 
the Piedmontese dynasty ; and if the nation were put out of 
sight, as having no concern in the change, the judgment 
was indisputably correct. A hundred years ago, subjects 
were regarded as the property of kings, and even at the 
Congress of Vienna, an ingenious and complicated adjust- 
ment of the balance of power took the form of rewards and 
compensations which were adjudged to different royal 
claimants. The establishment of an Italian Kingdom seems 
likely to steady the balance of power, and it is therefore 
evidently consistent with English policy and interest; but 
the country really cared for the revolution because it was 
just and beneficial, and not on any calculation of selfish 
advantage. The settlement of 1815 had wholly failed 
of its object, by making Lombardy and Venetia a 
mere province of Austria, and not a separate kingdom 
united to the Empire by the tie of the Crown. The bolder 
projects of the time for establishing an independent State in 
Northern Italy naturally broke down because they were 
promoted in the interest of Murat or of Evcene. If it 
had been possible at Vienna to unite all Italy under the 
ancient House of Savoy, the English plenipotentiaries might, 
perhaps, not have rejected the scheme as inexpedient. 
Old-fashioned diplomatists sneer, not without a show of 
reason, at the new-fangled theories founded on the doctrine 
of nationalities, but it is the business of statesmen to re- 
cognise all existing forces, whether they are new or old. 
As a wise judge confines the expression of his opinion to 
the case which is actually before him, a thoughtful politician 
abstains from pledging himself to a principle or theory, 
although he may pereeive that it is involved in some pro- 
ceeding which he is compelled to approve. Mr. Disragt 
may, if he thinks fit, become the champion or enemy of 
nationalities in the abstract; but the English nation ap- 
plauds the regeneration of Italy, and reservég its right 
to form an independent judgment of all future revolutions. 
There can be no doubt that diplomatic traditions must be 
modified to suit modern forces and motives of actiom The 
reunion of Italy has provided half the populations of Europe 
with a reason or excuse for changes which are more or less 
reasonable and probable. Germany, which might be the 
first Power on the Continent, wishes to find a Victor 
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Exwmanvet in Prussia; and farther East, Governments and 
malcontents are employed in promoting rival theories of 
ethnology, wherever two separate races coexist on the same 
soil. Austria sets up the Slaves against the Magyars in 
Hungary, and the Russines or Ruthenes against the Poles in 
Galicia. Russian pamphleteers are employed to persuade 
the peasants of Poland that they are an aboriginal Russian 
population oppressed by a Polish oligarchy, which is com- 
monly compared to the Mahometan aristocracy of Bosnia. 
Almost the only subject nationality which puts forward no 
pretensions is the German population of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. ‘The wrongs of Ireland may perhaps, at some future 
time, be buried in the same fortunate silence. It is not 
surprising that a theory which might be used to spread revo- 
lution over the world should be eagerly welcomed by 
agitators and charlatans as well as by genuine patriots. 
Judicious Ministers will not approve of changes founded 
merely on considerations of race and language; but it is 
their duty to understand that a national conviction, wherever 
it is ascertained to exist, deserves as careful regard as the 
caprice of a Sovereign. There are some reformers who 
would make Russia into a constitutional State ; and there 
are more daring speculators who propose to expel the reigning 
dynasty, and to convert the Empire into a great federal re- 
public. Foreign Governments can only deal with the actual 
rulers of a great monarchy, and they may reasonably doubt 
the probability of any sweeping change during the present 
generation ; yet if a revolution were to occur in Russia, only 
retrograde politicians would endeavour to shut their eyes to 
a great historical event. As long as the Conservative Oppo- 
sition clings to an obsolete system, it will suffer the discredit 
of having political theories extemporized for its use at 
Mr. DisrakE pleasure. 


PRUSSIA. 


N? one could have supposed that Prussia would strike 
out something quite new in the history of Consti- 
tutional Government. Even a cautious prophet would 
have thought that he could have foretold the narrow 
range of chances within which the variations of political 
events must be limited in Prussia. He would have been 
wrong. Something has just taken place in that country 
which is, we believe, without a parallel in the annals of 
representative Governments. The Ministry has dissolved 
one Parliament, and has called together a new one, and in 
this new one of their own seeking there is not a single 
Ministerialist. Not only are there no supporters of the 
Ministers, but there are no Ministers electe?. The new 
Assembly will be absolutely without a single link between 
itself and the servants of the Crown. In every part of a 
kingdom comprising the most different provinces, creeds, 
and nationalities, the electors have unanimously made it the 
one indispensable qualification of a candidate that he should 
be opposed to the Ministry. It must be said, to the credit 
of Prussia, that one reason why this could not have happened 
elsewhere is that in scarcely any other constitutional country 
could the electors have been free to show so much unanimity. 
That a population of 18,000,00c should have been able to 
prevent a Ministry holding all the good things, and wielding 
all the terrors of office, from carrying any one of 350 elections, 
shows a wonderful state of electioneering purity. We in 
England must blush while we praise. Perhaps, when Prussia 
has carried out the project attributed to her, and has bought 
our very oldest sailing vessels, and so started a national 
navy, she will come to have dockyards, and dockyards will 
suggest the corrupting innovation of Government boroughs, 
But at present, the electors, if united by the influence of a 
very strong and deep feeling, can really elect the men they 
please. And on this occasion they have been united by one 
of the strongest feelings men can entertain — by the feeling 
of a burning indignation. A Ministry without social or 
political reputation tried, in a meek and hesitating way, to 
effect a coup d état, and set up the idol of divine right on the 
necks of the humbled electors. Prussia was ordered 
to return a submissive servile Parliament, content to do 
exactly as it was bid; and the order came from the poorest 
set of creatures Prussia had ever known in office. This 
was not likely todo. Whenever a strong appeal is made 
by flunkeys to the general flunkeyism of mankind, it ought 
always to be made by very tall men in bright blue and 
yellow plush, and not by scrubby little job butlers in seedy 
black. The electors of Prussia have laughed at the orders 
that were given them. They have chosen to show that they 
dare set the Court and the Minister at defiance; and un- 


questionably they have greatly raised Prussia in the eyes of 
Europe by doing so. It is the nearest approach to vigour 
that has been shown in Germany for years. 

The elections place beyond doubt the existence in Prussia 
of a large class of persons who take a deep interest 
in politics—who think, and on great occasions dare say 
what they think, and who have a distinct national 
policy lying close to their hearts. It is in vain the 
Court organs try to brand the triumphant party with 
the reproach of revolution. All Germany knows that 
from no set of people is the wish for revolution more 
remote than it is from the ordinary thriving, money-making, 
beer-drinking Prussian tradesman. Prussia has asserted 
its right to have an existence independent of job butlers in 
office, not because it wishes to have no Court, and liveries, and 
bureaucrats, but because it is beginning to grow rich and to 
think for itself; and people who are well-to-do and read a 
variety of newspapers hate being kicked and ordered about by 
minor officials. The bulk of honest comfortable citizens have 
asserted their independence; and so strong has been the 
feeling elicited in the process that the Prussian fear and 
awe of the bureaucracy has for the moment been over- 
whelmed. Even the bureaucrats themselves have, in some 
places, caught the general enthusiasm ; and the Balaams who 
were paid moderate stipends to bless every Ministry have 
cursed this particular one altogether. It is also curious to see 


how powerless all the little outlying sections of a country are,*- 


and how little they weigh in the balance, when once the 
strong general feeling of a nation is excited. In Prussia 
there are two at least of these outlying sections. There are 
the Ultramontane Catholics, and there are the Poles. Both 
are represented in the Assembly, and neither is very well 
disposed to the party now triumphant in the elections. But 
they will do nothing, and can do nothing, for the Ministry, 
They are only apparently cut off from the general body; 
and, although they have their peculiar views, as Catholics 
and Poles, to support, they cannot really stand aloof 


from the rest of the nation. When there is any one. 


marked difference between two sets of men, we are apt 
to forget how many interests they often have in common. 
Ample experience has shown that even Ultramontane 
Catholics do not separate themselves from those with whose 
prosperity their own is bound up. Nor is there any reality 
or heart in the Polish Opposition in Prussia. An able 
and lucid pamphlet, lately published by Mr. Orto 
WENKSTERN, will tell anyone who cares to know what 
the real state of Polish Prussia is. The Germans find 
the money, and improve the land, and fill the towns, and 
pay the greater part of the taxes. The Poles like all the 
money this brings with it well enough; but they affect to 
grumble a little because their young gentlemen are 
not admitted into the ranks of officials when they fall 
below the prescribed educational standard. We all know 
the Irish member who has a friend that has just been 
shamefully plucked through the treachery of examiners; 
and we have learnt not to think this sort of grumbling very 
serious. It is not trifles of this sort that can form the basis 
of an effective opposition to a strong national feeling. 

The odd thing is, that although the Ministers have not a 
single supporter — although not one of them has a right as 
an elected representative of the people to address the 
Assembly — it is considered very probable they will hold on. 
It is thought that if the Kine does not open the Par- 
liament, there need be no formal Address to him. 
If no bills are proposed, none will be rejected. And so the 
world is to enjoy the edifying spectacle of a King who says 
nothing, of a Ministry that does nothing, and of an As- 
sembly that votes nothing. If Prussia would but acquiesce 
in this dead-lock —if all the combatants would stay for ever 
with their swords crossed, and no new embarrassment oc- 
curred — then the great Heypt-Roon Cabinet might be pre- 
served, and the Fortschritt party, and the Bockum-Dolffs, and 
the Grabowites might be made to eat the dirt of utter 
humiliation. The supposition that this is possible is sur- 
prising enough, but it is even more surprising to find what 
is the obstacle that it is thought will prevent its being 
realized. It is not the indignation of the people, or the 
ridicule of Europe, or the eloquence of a baffled Assembly 
that is feared. It is, that if the Minister is foolish, and 
wicked, and impudent enough to take this line of policy, he 
will have a financial deficiency of about half a million sterling. 
If the Prussians only knew how very little the people who 
get up real coups d’ctat care for a deficiency of half a million 
sterling, they would feel easy about this dreadful project of 
the Herpt-Roon Ministry. The sort of men who can pro- 
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pose to suspend the whole political life of a country, and 
yet tremble at the prospect of making other people owe half 
a million, are not very formidable conspirators. It is about 
the sum that must have been carried to the Great Book of 
France for wax candles at the Tuileries since the famous 
Second of December. If the Prussians are in earnest, they 
may be sure that not only the Ministry, but the Kine, will 
ive way. They have entered on acontest in which wealth, 
and thought, and a strong national feeling, are sure to 
conquer. What the Liberals have really to fear is divi- 
sion among themselves. An astute Sovereign might pos- 
sibly make some of them take off their cloaks, if he came 
as the sun and not as the wind. We hope, for the sake of 
Europe, as well as of Prussia, that their virtue may be 
proof against all temptations, and that their unanimity may 
last until Prussia occupies her proper place in Germany. 


MR. HUBBARD ON THE INCOME-TAX. 


HE House of Commons showed good sense in refusing 
even to discuss Mr. Huszarp’s motion for the re- 
adjustment of the Income-tax. A year ago, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of an injudicious speech delivered by Mr. 
GLADSTONE in 1860, a Select Committee was appointed, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Government, to con- 
sider Mr. Husparn’s project. A fallacy seldom gains by 
minute discussion ; and it is not too much to say that the 
advocates of unequal taxation were not only defeated, but 
made ridiculous in the course of the inquiry. The great 
advantage of a Select Committee as an instrument for dis- 
covering truth consists in the opportunity which it offers 
for cross-examination. In no other field of controversy can 
disputants be compelled to answer adverse interrogatories. 
If any student of political economy has sufficient industry 
to disinter a last-year’s blue book, he will find in Mr. 
Lowe’s cross-examination of Mr. Hussarp an excellent 
model of exhaustive confutation. When the Committee had 
reported, by a large majority, against the project of a 
discriminating tax, the mover might have been reasonably 
expected to submit to the decision of the tribunal which he 
had himself selected; but Mr. Husparp, on the contrary, 
appealed without delay to a Section of the British Association 
which has been lately appointed for the non-scientific pur- 
pose of discussing things in general. Fortified by the 
approval of one or two amateur economists, he now returns 
to the attack in Parliament, and although he has fortunately 
failed, he promises to make his motion as periodical as May- 
nooth, or competitive examination. Experience shows that 
few understandings are proof against a favourite crotchet. 
All men are liable to error, and it is only by resolute im- 
partiality that an opinion once adopted is subjected to dis- 
passionate reconsideration. A sophism finds in the mind 
a place of its own from which it is hard to dislodge it. No 
opponent of unjust taxation disputes Mr. Husparp’s sincerity 
or intelligence, but he has nevertheless devoted himself to 
promoting what is, in fact, a palpable system of spoliation. 
As he never attempts to answer the demonstrations of his 
adversaries, or to invalidate the almost unanimous authority 
of statesmen and economists in favour of equal taxation, it 
is evident that his original error has long since passed out 
of the province of reason into the region of faith. A false 
doctrine shared by the multitude easily becomes inveterate, 
nor can there be any doubt that Mr. Husszarp will, to the 
end of his days, remain, on the question of the Income-tax, 
an honest and impracticable heretic. ; 

A large majority of the House of Commons, having 
never studied thé subject, may probably have concurred in 
Mr. Hupparp’s theoretical conclusions, and yet some sur- 
prise may have been felt at the arguments by which a 
specious injustice was supported. Former agitators have 
claimed exemption for trading and professional incomes on 
the pretext that they were precarious ; and popular prejudice 
often rejects the unanswerable solution that the tax is 
exactly as precarious as the income. Some of Mr. Husparp’s 
remarks show that he has not emancipated himself from the 
vulgar delusion, but he has apparently found in the course 
of the long controversy that it is not wise to challenge an 
arithmetical confutation. He consequently rests his case 
on the vague and sentimental ground of a transcendental 
quakty which is supposed to add a perfume to money earned 
‘n the form of profits or of fees. Skill and industry exercised 
in earning an income are supposed to be more meritorious 
than bare ownership, although the laws of nature and society 
have irrevocably determined that a shilling, however ac- 
quired, is neither more nor less than a shilling. It will not 


buy more bread or meat or beer in the hands of a shopkeeper 
than in the hands of a fundholder, but Mr. Husparp insists 
that it shall buy more protection from the army and navy, 
and a larger share of whatever other benefits are supposed 
to be derived from the existence of a Government. The 
test of incomes by duration is definite and measurable, but 
the discrimination according to the virtues and talents 
displayed in their production is utterly incapable of being 
applied with any regard to reason or justice. 

Mr. Hussarp himself never attempts to conceal a par- 
tiality which would be scandalous if it were not wholly 
unconscious. His sympathies lie with merchants and 
traders, and he accordingly proposes to give a pecuniary 
boon to the class, at the expense of others who are engaged 
in precisely similar undertakings. Mr. Green and Mr. 
Linpsay are great ship-owners, and so is the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Both firms incur 
serious risks, and both receive large revenues in return 
for the investment of considerable capital. The pro- 
prietors of the Company entrust the conduct of their 
affairs to managers and directors, while the private ship- 
owners may, if they think fit, save a certain expense by 
substituting their own personal exertions for the services 
of paid superintendents. Although it is impossible to 
distinguish between the cases, Mr. Hussparp would tax 
the shareholder one-third higher than the private ship- 
owner. As the duration of both incomes depends on the 
same chances, it would have been impossible to defend so 
monstrous a preference on the theory of precariousness, and 
it is perhaps for this reason that the pretence of meritorious 
industry is, in the particular instance, put forward. It is not 
a trifle that all capital invested in joint-stock undertakings 
should be taxed for the exclusive benefit of private 
capitalists, and yet this flagrant anomaly is but a consistent 
part of an unjust system. The proposal to plunder poor 
clergymen, single ladies, and fundholders in general, is at 
least as unreasonable as the plan of favouring capital when 
it is accumulated in the hands of individuals. Mr. Husparp 
anticipated the objection that there would be a difficulty in 
distinguishing mercantile companies from mercantile firms, by 
the singular explanation that he would adopt the definition 
of the Companies’ Act. If he had been, with equal partiality, 
advocating a preference to be given to persons whose names 
began with the earlier letters of the alphabet, he might 
have similarly explained that the fortunate Browns were 
already separated from the WILLI\Mses in the pages of the 
London Directory. The difficulty lies, not in knowing a 
shareholder in a Company from a shareholder in a firm, but 
in explaining why the House of Commons should make an 
exceptional gift of money to the large capitalist at the 
expense of the small. Mr. Hussarp had previously laid 
down the bold assumption that net income consists of the 
residue after a part of the whole has been laid by. It is 
not the duty of the State to help any class to become richer, 
but to leave all classes, after extracting the necessary 
revenue, in the same relative condition in which it found 
them. A prudent podr man will save, and there is no form 
of his expenditure which will give him equal satisfaction ; 
but hoarding is, like spending, a mode of disposing of 
money for the benefit or gratification of the owner. ‘The 
fallacy is, after all, not allowed to operate in favour of any 
but the professed trader. The Peninsular and Oriental 
shareholder has as much reason for saving as the most 
colossal ship-owner, but he has not the good fortune to 
command Mr. Hussarp’s discriminating sympathy. 

Mr. Giapstone’s mode of defending equal taxation is 
singular, and possibly it may be judicious. He has always 
a special reason for resisting the infringement of a general 
principle. As long as he can show that it would be practically 
impossible to readjust the tax, he is not solicitous to prove 
that readjustment would be grossly unfair. If his arguments 
against Mr. Hussarp were followed out to their legitimate 
consequences, the exposure of special fallacies would pro- 
bably involve the establishment of the sound principle of 
equal assessment. In the meantime, it is Mr. GLapstonn’s 
pleasure to hold the outworks, and it may be hoped that, 
in case of need, he is prepared to defend the citadel. It 
would have been wiser to abstain from intimations that 
the lower limit of the tax deserves reconsideration, for, 
while Mr. Hvsparp would favour accumulated commercial 
wealth, there is no reason to fall into the opposite error of 
exempting narrow incomes from a proportionate contri- 
bution. In other respects, Mr. GLapsTone’s speech was 
unexceptionable, and his first argument could not fail 
to be conclusive with the House of Commons. The adoption 
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of the project would have involved a deficiency in 
the revenue of two millions and a half, and the whole 
amount must have been reimposed on landowners, 
fundholders, and on Mr. Hussarv’s victims who have 
the misfortune to trade with joint-stock capital. It 
was fortunate that the House was forced to consider 
the immediate consequences of giving way to a popular 
delusion. The whole weight of the public expenditure 
has to be borne, and no general relief can be obtained 
by shifting the load. It seems that Mr. Giapsrone still 
thinks that the Income-tax ought to be removed, but there 
is no probability of such a result, and, on the whole, the total 
repeal would scarcely be just to other classes of tax-payers. 
If any financier could fix the tax in time of peace perma- 
nenitly at 4d., he would receive nearly 5,000,000/. with no 
intolerable pressure on the community. Even at 6d., with 
a produce of 7,000,000l., the tax would be endurable, and it 
seems not impossible that in the course of a few years such 
a reduction may be practicable. If the lower rate were 
established, it is not even inconceivable that traders might 
become more conscientious in their returns. 


AMERICA. 


ee eapture of New Orleans is scarcely so great a blow 

to the prospects of the Confederates as their failure to 
offer any serious resistance. After a year of preparation, they 
have not been able to inflict any considerable loss on the 
gunboats which steamed past their forts. It may probably 
have been judicious to attempt no defence of the city itself, 
but the boast that the concentration of the army in the in- 
terior will be a positive advantage is wholly fallacious and 
conventional. The Mississippi will soon ‘be open from the 
extreme North to its mouth, and the richest cotton planta- 
tions may be reached by the invaders; while the blockade 
may, at the pleasure of the Federal Government, be rendered 
thoroughly effective, as there only remain three or four 
Confederate forts to occupy the attention of the fleet. 
Southern optimists naturally console themselves with the 
recollection that the principal ports were occupied by Eng- 
lish troops during the war of the rebellion, but the careless 
helplessness of Lord Norrn’s administration finds no 
parallel in the energetic operations which are carried on for 
the restoration of the Union. The authority of the Crown 
would probably have been re-established, under all the dis- 
advantages of incapacity and domestic faction, if France 
had not taken the opportunity of attacking her ancient rival. 
In the latter part of the American contest, England was at 
war with France, with Spain, and with Holland, while 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden were, as armed neutrals, on the 
verge of open hostility; but the Federal Government has not 
an enemy in the world except the Confederate States. It 
commands the sea and the rivers, and it has 700,000 men in 
the field. Although its armies may possibly still be matched 
in numbers, it will be difficult for the Southern generals to 
obtain supplies when the principal cities are in the posses- 
sion of the enemy. ‘There has probably never been a 
war in which so much depended on the comparative mate- 
rial resources of the belligerents. If the Northerners 
prevail, they will have vindicated the efficiency of their 
Government, and they will have confirmed their well-earned 
reputation for activity and perseverance. On the other 
hand, they will have acquired the smallest possible amount 
of that glury which is supposed to be the natural accompani- 
ment of success. They have proved that iron gun-boats 
can, in default of opposition, command sea,coasts and navig- 
able rivers, and they will have captured several forts by 
their superior artillery with no loss to themselves, and with 
little injury to the garrisons. 

It is remarkable that, although the Federal armies have 
occupied a large part of the enemy’s territory, they have 
never, except in some trifling skirmish, obtained a victory 
in the field. The triumphs of the campaign, such as they 
are, have been achieved by gun-boats, and by the accom- 
panying preponderance of heavy artillery. Like the witches 
of old Scotch legend, the Confederates are always stopped 
by water; and the great rivers which add so much to the 
wealth of their country have proved their principal source 
of weakness in war. With two years of unassuiled inde- 
pendence they might have made themselves invulnerable, but 
it is difficult to organize a fleet in the middle of an unequal 
war. The gun-boats saved General Grant irom utter 
destruction at Pittsburgh; they took Fort Henry, Fort 
Donnelson, Island No. 10, and New Orleans ; and they will 
probably take Fort Wright, and the remaining positions on 
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surrender in almost every quarter before they have lost a 
man. The absence of desperate bravery on both sides is 
perhaps the most unexpected feature in this remarkable war, 
It might have been anticipated that officers and generals would 
betray incompetence, but all men supposed that Americans 
would fight to the death. The bloodless capture of half-a- 
dozen considerable forts affords the main reason for doubting 
whether the Confederates will ultimately be successful in 
the struggle. Notwithstanding their heavy losses, the great 
bulk of their forces is still untouched, and in the only 
pitched battle of the war they inflicted a heavier loss than 
that which they sustained. They are now fighting, both at 
Yorktown and in the valley of the Mississippi, to gain 
time till the heat of the summer impedes military operations, 
and tiil the rivers become too shallow for the passage of 
gun-boats. Their leaders are also cheered by political hopes 
of advantage from French intervention, or from the collapse 
of the Northern finances. By the end of the present year, 
the debt of the United States will be the largest which an 
country has ever yet incurred during a similar period. No 
means have been provided for either paying the interest or 
carrying on the war, and the Government is at present living 
exclusively on credit, while contractors and money dealers 
are passing its obligations rapidly from hand to hand, taking 
care to secure a profit on each transfer, and leaving the, 
ultimate holders to bear the consequences of public insol- 
vency. 

The possession of New Orleans is a great triumph, and it 
may be the commencement of a great difficulty. The answer 
of the Mayor to Commodore Farracut’s summons almost 
certainly represents the feelings and intentions of the com. 
munity. ‘There are probably numerous friends of the Union 
in the city, but in times of war and revolution minorities 
count as nothing. Commodore Porrer’s extraordinary 
assertion that the Confederate troops had fired on Unionist 
women and children, although it is obviously false, ma 
perhaps represent the fate of some insignificant mob which 
had been encouraged by the presence of the enemy to oppose 
the dominant party. The second commercial city in 
America allows that it is conquered, and, while it submits 
to the fate of war, it positively refuses to acknowledge the 
right of the victors. If the Federal generals can spare a 
sufticient garrison, they may administer the police of New 
Orleans without resistance, but the obedience which is ren- 
dered will be wholly passive, and it will cease with the 
removal of superior force. In other words, Mr. Lincoty 
may govern New Orleans as the Emperor of AvsTrRia 
governs Venice,'so long as the North is willing 
to maintain an enormous army for the purpose of 
imposing a military despotism on the South. ‘The simplest 
mode of exercising a policy of bare coercion will also be 
the best. ‘The Federalists will arouse deeper resentment if 
they attempt to disguise their authority by inviting the 
local aid of a dissident faction. Although the existing 
contest is in one sense a civil war, the belligerents are 
divided by local lines of demarcation, and in the Gulf States 
at least the whole population has acknowledged the Con- 
federate Government. General Butter and Commodore 
Porter are regarded with neither more nor less hostility 
than if they wore the French or English uniform ins 
of serving the Federal Government. Citizens of New 
Orleans who might join the conquerors would be abhorred as 
traitors rather than as enemies, and on the first opportunity 
they might probably become the victims of a genuine civil 
war, ending perhaps in their extermination. Before the 
disruption, Mr. Lincoin found that it was useless to appoint 
Federal officers for the Southern States. He has now 
established a Commissioner or extra-constitutional Governor 
in Tennessee, and he may, if he thinks fit, allow one of his 
colonels to call himself Mayor of New Orleans ; but the re- 
establishment of republican and municipal liberty by external 
force appears for the present impossible. The Northern 
Americans may fairly boast that they have falsified probable 
anticipation by the extent of their armaments and the 
energy of their operations. The political re-establishment 
of the Union would be not a surprise, but a miracle. 

The rumour of an amnesty is probably premature. So 
long as the great armies of Virginia and Mississippi are sti 
unbroken, it is absurd to expect that the Confederate leaders 
would accept the position of pardoned offenders. But the 
defeat of BeauRrEGarp and the capture of the lines of York- 
town would so far change the conditions of the contest as 
to justify an overture from the victorious Government. 
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It matters little whether a proposal for peace includes an 
amnesty for the bulk of the population, who would under 
any circumstances be safe from legal retribution. The 
schemes of confiscation which have been brought for- 
ward in Congress have been properly rejected, and it 
is highly probable that even Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
might secure immunity for himself and his principal 
colleagues if he thought it worth while to stipulate 
for a pardon. The Government of Washington is well 
aware that the allegiance of the Border States can 
barely be secured by military occupation. Its authority 
is as much detested in Maryland and Tennessee as in 
Louisiana or Mississippi, and the democratic members of 
the House and the Senate cordially sympathize with 
the malcontents. If negotiations are once commenced, the 
desire of restoring the nominal Union will override all 
Republican or Abolitionist doctrines. The professed friends 
of the old Constitution will be able to impose terms on 
the Government, while the extreme South will probably 
refuse to treat except on a basis of equality. The Con- 
federate organs unanimously declare that the war must be 
of long duration, and, on the whole, the chances seem opposed 
to any prospect of an early arrangement. In a few weeks 
military operations on both sides will be impeded by the 
heat, and a partial suspension of hostilities may perhaps 
facilitate a formal armistice. 


THE BI-CENTENARY. 


—_ gulf between the religious and secular worlds is 
still so deep that the majority of our readers are pro- 
bably quite unaware what is meant by the Bi-Centenary, 
though nothing else but the great Bi-Centenary question is 
being agitated in circles which include a very considerable 
amount of public opinion. The Bi-Centenary is the two 
hundredth anniversary of Black Bartholomew’s Day, 1662— 
the day on which two thousand ministers left the Church of 
England rather than submit to the conditions imposed by 
the Act of Uniformity. Nothing can be more natural than 
that the English Dissenters should celebrate the birthday of 
Dissent with such solemnities as may suit their taste, of 
which the most striking at present projected appears to be 
the foundation of a Nonconformist colony in New Zealand, 
to be called Albertsland. It seems, however, that the sturdy 
little clique which has thrust itself into the front of Dis- 
senting policy is not satisfied with any joint movement of 
the sectaries which does not involve aggression on the 
Establishment. Not content with having thrown out the 
Church-rate Bill and done as much as the American war 
to create the Conservative reaction, the gentlemen of the 
Liberation Society have persuaded considerable num- 
bers of Dissenting ministers to give a point to their 
exercises on the day of celebration by directing them 
at the Evangelical clergy of the Established Church. 
From all the pulpits of Nonconformity, all the clergy- 
men who expect to be made Bishops by Lord Patmer- 
sTON are to be preached at. The passages in the Book 
of Common Prayer which the ejected of 1662 objected to 
are to be dwelt upon with Christian plainness of speech, 
and each beloved brother in the steeple-house over the way 
is to be taunted with the Catechism and twitted with the 
Ordination Service. This charitable ceremony of praying 
all at once on the housetop against one’s neighbours is ex- 
pected to redound largely to the profit of Dissent ; and indeed, 
if the Dissenting interest gains greatly by one kind of suc- 
cess, it must be admitted that the authors of this scheme 
have already conferred vast benefits on Nonconformity. 
They have succeeded in most profoundly irritating the most 
conspicuous leaders of the Evangelical section of the Church. 
These gentlemen have never shown themselves backward in 
pushing home the argument derived from the consequences 
of subscription against their opponents of all sorts, and they 
now find it intolerable to be galled with a shaft from their 
own quiver. The Record is not unfrequently in a passion, 
but we have never known it so intensely indignant as it has 
been made by the programme of the Bi-Centenary. 

It would be obviously improper for us to enter into the 
question raised by the promoters of this agitation, but it has 
a political and social aspect which may be noticed. It 
seems to us to illustrate curiously the over-estimate formed 
by the Dissenters of their own power and influence. All 
cliques have a tendency to exaggerate their importance, and 
the spirit predominant in Dissent, and perhaps involved in 
its very nature, is cliquishness. The clergy of the Church 
of England have exactly the opposite peculiarity, and, hap- 


pily no doubt for the nation, are apt to think themselves a 
much weaker power than the y are when they com- 
bine. Nothing but the inflation natural to a clique could 
have blinded the Dissenters to the real lesson read them by 
the fate of the Church-Rate Bill, or led them to expect that 
the section of the Church of England which for the present 
engrosses the largest part of its dignities and honours would 
voluntaryize itself, simply because it is reminded of the 
view taken of the Formularies by the Calvinists of 1662. 
The planners of the Bi-Centenary are evidently perfectly 
unaware that the boundary between themselves and the 
Evangelical clergy, which seems to them so narrow, is, 
from a social point of view, an abyss. ‘The real obstacle to 
their making conversions is not the necessity for giving u 
preferments, but the necessity for taking a step downw 
in society. A man will do much for conscience’ sake, but 
he will very rarely déclasser himself. The real truth is that 
the identity of religious opinion (if it exists) between the 
Dissenting and Evangelical worlds, so far from being 
an advantage to the Nonconformists, is the exact contrary. 
It affords facilities to the Dissenter who has made his for- 
tune for silently stealing away into the pale of the Estab- 
lishment. There is scarcely a single sect which does not 
melt away from above through the social warmth radiating 
from the Church of England more rapidly than it enlarges 
its base by absorption from below. Far be it from us to 
prophesy anything so audacious as that the Church of 
ngland will always retain its present external unity. But 
nobody who has the least comprehension of English society 
will believe that any portion of the laity or clergy now 
attached to the Establishment will ever rush into the open 
arms of a sect outside. The disruption, if it ever occurs, 
will be caused, not by attraction, but by repulsion, and will 
begin from within. 

It is so certain that the Dissenters will not succeed that 
time is almost wasted in giving reasons why they ought not 
to succeed if they could. Their project, however, has the 
fatal vice of involving a t anachronism. It would seem 
tolerably plain that 1862 is not 1662, and yet the Dissenters 
seem to have made up their minds that the question of con- 
formity to the Church of England has not been the least 
affected by the lapse of two hundred years. It is not too 
much to say that in 1662 neither those who remained in the 
Church nor those who went out of it had conceived the 
possibility of ecclesiastical communion without absolute 
identity of opinion. The seceders had themselves, not many 
years before, expelled the very opponents who now ousted 
them ; and the only superiority which the Whig historian 
can claim for the party with which he sympathizes is that 
they had made some provision for the expelled ministers, 
while the ejected of 1662 were left to starve. The Dis- 
senters are, in fact, forgetting the chief office which they 
have di in the history of this country, and indeed 
of the world. They have not added much to theology, 
literature, or science, or taste; but men have learned 
from them to respect each other’s opinions. ‘To the dis- 
putants on both sides in 1662 the modern theory of 
Dissent would have seemed a monstrosity. The Noncon- 
formists, just as much as the High Churchmen, would have 
regarded it as absurd that the proper condition of religion 
in a country should be supposed to be a constellation of little 
sects, all unconnected with the State, and each narrowly 
limited by the strictest terms of communion. Yet this is 
Mr. Mia1’s theory —now accepted apparently by the great 
mass of Dissenters —of which, without saying anything of 
its tenableness, we venture to affirm positively that in 1662 
it would have been impartially reprobated by all parties. 
Nothing can be better established than that every religious 
section of that day claimed to absorb everybody who dis- 
sented from it, and, above all, thought its own creed binding 
on the State in its public capacity. It was only very slowly, 
under the influence of the Act of Uniformity and the Toleration 
Act together, that the present relations of sects to each other 
came to be regarded as involving neither sin nor irregu- 
larity ; and it is the great glory of the eighteenth centu 
to have diffused the new ideas over the civilized worl 
When, then, the Evangelical clergy are called upon to leave 
the Establishment on the ground that it was deserted by 
some of the clergy of 1662 who agreed with: \them in 
opinion, it may safely be asserted that, in the view of the 
original Nonconformists, they would have committed as great 
a sin in joining a modern Dissenting sect as in continuing to 
read the Formularies, In fact, to act upon the principles of 
two hundred years since is not only foolish but im- 

ible. The proper guide to our conscience is the 
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morality, not of 1662, but of i862; and in considering 
what course that morality would dictate to a scrupulous 
nature, the authors of the Bi-Centenary would do well to 
reflect whether the world has not now learned a higher tole- 
ration than that secured by the Toleration Act. It has 
come to be a first principle with them that any sect should 
be allowed to profess its own creed without disturbance 
from competing forms of opinion; but still they appear to 
have fallen behind the rest of the world in the conception 
and practice of that self-command and moderation which 
teach some of us to put up with differences of view even 
in those included within the same ecclesiastical pale. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND CAPTAIN COLES. 


_——— is a strange fatality about every step that the 
Admiralty takes, even when it seems to be moving in 
the right direction. If we may venture on a homely com- 
parison, the onward progress of the Board has a curious 
resemblance to the movements of an unwieldy man, with a 
strong disposition to stand still, constantly pushed forward 
by an energetic crowd. For a time there is a resolute stand, 
until the pressure from behind becomes too powerful to be 
resisted. Then there is a reluctant plunge forward, and the 
victim of pressure stumbles on a pace or two to a new po- 
sition of momentary resistance. Steady, quiet progression 
is of course quite out of the question under such circum- 
stances, and the case is very much the same with the Board 
of Admiralty. For years it planted its foot firmly on a 
principle. Iron-plated ships could not be made, and the old 
wooden walls were to be reconstructed as fast as they wore 
out. This stand was made until the position became utterly 
untenable, and then followed a sudden plunge into the new 
system, with just that amount of stumbling and blundering 
about it that distinguishes a compulsory advance from 
voluntary progress. 

After the promises of improvement which were lately 
made, there seemed some prospect that the Admiralty would 
move on in future more smoothly and cheerfully ; but the old 
style of progress has just shown itself again in the matter of 
the cupola ships which have been ordered since the exploits 
of the Merrimac and Monitor. Nothing could have been 
simpler than the course before the Admiralty. The worth- 
lessness of wooden ships had been at last unwillingly con- 
ceded. The immense value of the cupola form of defensive 
plating had been demonstrated beyond all question, not only 
by experiments at home, but by actual conflict abroad. The 
original designer of this contrivance was in the service of 
the Admiralty, and his plans had been highly approved and 
laid aside accordingly many years ago. When further inaction 
was, with apparent frankness, finally abandoned, it might have 
been supposed that the Board would have gladly availed 
themselves of the skill of the inventor in carrying his project 
to completion. It will not be forgotten how much credit 
the Government claimed for acting on this principle 
in the case of the ARMSTRONG gun, and to what an ex- 
travagant length they carried it by the anomalous contract 
entered into with the Elswick firm. But the Admiralty 
has a way of its own, and that seems to have been to 
apply Captain Cores’ invention without the cooperation of 
the inventor, and to test his shields without allowing him 
the opportunity of putting them into a fair condition to face 
the blows of the most formidable projectile that the world 
has yet seen. In the duel between guns and armour, Sir 
W. ArmstTRone was to produce his best gun, and to super- 
intend the practice with it, while the target shield was to be 
set up without the assistance of Captain Cotms; and 
the particular specimen chosen to test the soundness of the 
principle was to be a half worn-out affair that had already 
been exposed to a most tremendous battering. If further 
trials are wanted, this is not the way to make them 
conclusive, and no confidence will be placed in the re- 
sult of any experiments, unless the masters of the arts 
of attack and defence are fairly pitted against one ano- 
ther without favour to either side. 

In making these observations, we are looking simply to the 
interests of the country, and are by no means anxious to pro- 
nounce on the more delicate question as to the breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette which Lord Clarence Pacer charges upon 
Captain Cotes. Assuming it to be true that no amount of per- 
versity and provocation on the part of the Board will justify 
an officer in active service in appealing to the press, the sub- 
stantial interests of the navy and the country are not to be 
sacrificed for the sake of proving that a particular letter 
ought not to have been written. Lord Crarence Pacet 
adroitly put the question of discipline in the front of the 


argument, but those who look with a single eye to the good 
of the service will find it difficult to regret a happy indig- 
cretion without which a fair trial could not have been given 
to an experiment of incalculable national moment. Unfor- 
tunately, the Admiralty, in the course which it is supposed 
to have taken, has given the greatest possible encourage. 
ment to that which it affects to regard, perhaps with some 
reason, as a breach of discipline. The world knows now 
that what has been yielded to the remonstrances of the 
Times had been virtually refused to Captain Coxes before 
Jupiter had spoken; and as long as the plainest and most 
obvious duties are neglected in the conduct of naval matters, 
unless enforced by pressure from without, it will be quite 
impossible to restrain naval officers from promoting the 
well-being of the service by offending against the etiquette 
of the Admiralty. It is not a desirable thing that a news 
paper war should go on between the officers of the Navy 
and the authorities who have a right to expect their obe- 
dience ; but it is still less desirable that the navy should 
go to ruin in order to preserve the due degree of subordina- 
tion in the different ranks of the service. The only way in 
which both of these evils can be avoided will be by a radi- 
cal change in the spirit of the Admiralty. If the Board 
would only work heartily and rationally in carrying out the 
duties entrusted to it, instead of waiting to be set in motion 
by external pressure, unseemly appeals by naval efficers 
to the Times would be avoided without injury to the 
vital interests of the country. It would be unfortunate if * 
the case of the cupola ships should be made a precedent for 
similar attacks on the administration of the navy, just as 
it would have been unfortunate if Netson’s gross breach of 
discipline in winning a battle against orders had been con- 
sidered to justify a general disregard of the orders of an 
Admiral in command of a fleet. But if admirals in command 
never hoisted absurd signals, and Lords of ,the Admiralty 
never rejected the most reasonable applications, there would 
be no room for such breaches of discipline. If the Board 
is really anxious to preserve its authority unimpaired, it has 
only to show that it can and will move with effect, without 
requiring the continually renewed impulses of a press 
naturally impatient of the sluggish and blundering progress 
of the most important of all Government departments at 
the most critical epoch of its existence. 

The mistake which has been made in this business of 
cupola ships will no doubt be rectified, and would not be of 
so much importance as it is were it not a typical illustration 
of the conduct to be expected from the Admiralty in other 
matters of scarcely less importance. Among the subjects 
which have long been pressed upon the Board, with but 
little effect, is the provision of dock accommodation for the 
monster ships which are now being added to the strength 
of the British navy. The Warriors and Black Princes, 
and other ships of the class which must supersede our old 
liners, are almost destitute of the means of effecting repairs 
except at particularly favourable periods. Only one or two 
basins are large enough to receive them; and the principal 
pairing yard—that at Portsmouth—is inaccessible to them, 
except during tides of more than average height. Even 
before this large additional demand was made upon the 
dockyards, the accommodation for the British navy was not 
more than half that provided for the smaller fleet of France. 
In consequence of the revolution which has taken piace in 
the methods of shipbuilding, that accommodation is practi- 
cally sufficient only for one or two vessels of the largest 
class. After an action, our fleet would be exposed for an 
indefinite time, and possibly in a disabled condition, to all 
the hazards of the Channel, and it is absolutely imperative 
that prompt measures should be taken to supply the peril- 
ous deficiency of accommodation. Is the Admiralty to be 
allowed to pursue its usual course, and to do nothing until 
some influential officer forgets the rules of etiquette and 
brings the press to bear upon the obstinate inaction of his 
superiors? Or may it for once be hoped that the Ad- 
miralty will profit by the exposure to which it has subjected 
itself, and learn to take the lead in the improvements which 
the naval service so urgently demands? 


AFTER MEAT, MUSTARD. 


VERY curious innovation on old-fashioned constitu- 
tional doctrine has latterly found almost universal 
favour with patriots and advocates of retrenchment. It is 
apparently coming to be an understood thing among the 
riends of the People that the business of voting the Army 
and Navy Estimates is an empty formality, which means 
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nothing. It is only after that annual ceremony has been 
completed that it is the business of the popular member to 
criticize the outlay to which he has been a consenting party. 
Nobody, it seems, is committed to anything by a tacit par- 
ticipation in votes which dispose of millions of public money 
inanight. It is perfectly right and proper to sit by and hold 
one’s tongue while Parliament is irrevocably determining the 
expenditure of the year, and then, weeks or months afterwards, 
when the thing is done and cannot be undone, to denounce 
it as impolitic and profligate. Mr. Grapstoyr has even 
gone the length, on more than one occasion, of intimating 
personal disapproval of estimates framed and passed on his 
own official responsibility ; but this is an eccentricity which 
is at length admitted to be indefensible. He has now 
acknowledged — we must say not a day too soon — that “a 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he has agreed to an 
“ expenditure on particular objects, has no right, directly or 
“indirectly, to disparage that expenditure;” and it may 
therefore be hoped that he will not again court the ap- 
plause of provincial admirers by proclaiming that the 
finances which it is his duty to administer are “ not ina 
“ healthy state.” In other quarters, however, the new theory 
of political and Parliamentary irresponsibility appears to be 
making considerable way. It has long been a favourite 
doctrine of the Radical platform that the champions of 
retrenchment need not trouble themselves to oppose, in 
Committee of Supply, money votes which they are never- 
theless free to declaim against, all the rest of the year, as 
wasteful and wieked; and the other day we had the same 
doctrine preached by Conservative party leaders. Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucorte thinks it “high time to call atten- 
“tion to the expenditure of the country ” just at the moment 
when he and his friends have concurred in settling what the 
year’s expenditure is to be; and Mr. Disracxi loudly in- 
veighs, in the seeond week of May, “bloated 
“armaments” for which he quietly voted in the first week of 
March. It really seems to be established by general con- 
sent that the proper time for objecting to the Government 
Estimates is after they have been voted, and not before. 

A rather extreme illustration of this new reading of the 
Constitution has just been promised to the world by the 
Radical member for Halifax. Mr. STANsFELD gave notice a 
few nights buck that in the month of June he will bring 
forward a motion “for the reduction of the public expen- 
“diture.” That is to say, exactly three months after all 
the most material items of the public expenditure have 
been irrevocably fixed by unanimous votes of the House of 
which Mr. Sransre%p is a member, he will ask the same 
House te resolve that the publie expenditure is excessive 
and extravagant. It would be difficult te imagine a happier 
exemplification of the proverb which the Premtzr so neatly 
applied in last week’s debate. The meat has all been served 
and consumed long ago, and the mustard comes just as 
the cloth is about to be removed. It never occurred 
to the member for Halifax to talk about reducing the 
publie expenditure when proposals for reduction might 
possibly have been considered to some practical purpose. 
We do not remember that on any single oceasion he had a 
word to say against the separate items of that outlay which 
he now censures in the aggregate. There was one Supply 
night when a very zealous patriot was seized with the 
sudden thought of knocking ten thousand men off the 
Army Estimates, but it does not appear that the notion 
approved itself to the judgment of the gentleman who now 
declares himself shoeked at the enormity of our expenditure. 
History dees not record that Mr. StransreLp, any more than 
Mr. Bgrcnr or Mr. Cospen, made one of the eleven who joined 
in Mr. Wurrr’s protest against bloated armaments. If the 
expenditure of the country is extravagant, Mr. STaNsFELD 
shares in the responsibility for that extravaganee, for he 
never thought it necessary to give even a silent vote against 
it. If he should succeed in proving that his constituents 
are unduly taxed to defray the cost of superfluous ships 
and soldiers, he will also prove at the same time that he 
has neglected the first and most elementary duty of # Par- 
liamentary representative. It is a remarkable instance of 
the force of cant and claptrap in obscuring the most obvious 
truths, that a popular member should think to win credit 
and reputation by # proceeding which simply amounts to 
a-confession that he is an idle and unprofitable servant of 
the people. Mir. STANSPELD is a man of undoubted ability, 
yet he is perhaps sincerely of opinion that he is taking an 
eminently meritorious course in proposing a posthumous 
condemnation of acts of which he fas already accepted the 
tesponsibility. 


It is difficult to understand the theory of public we | 
which can reconcile unresisting acquiescence in a Minister 
estimates with profound disapproval of the policy which 
they necessarily imply. It is no less difficult to understand 
how a sensible man can persuade himself that any practical 
object is to be gained by asking the House of Commons to 
condemn in the lump an expenditure which it has sanctioned 
in detail. It is certain that two and two make four, and, by 
every rule of logic and arithmetic, Parliament itself is 
powerless to vary the sum total of votes which have 
separately received its definitive approval. Gentlemen 
who are too indolent, or too busy, to check the items 
of an account as they are successively brought before 
them, may spare themselves the trouble of quarrelling with 
the figures which stand at the foot of the Bill. If Mr. 
STANSFELD’s motion is intended as a promise of future re- 
trenchment rather than as a confession of past prodigality, 
we can only say that an abstract resolution about next 
year’s expenditure will be found to be totally nugatory when 
next year comes. The expenditure of 1863 will be deter- 
mined by the felt necessities and utilities of 1863, not by 
any partieular form of words which may have been entered 
on the journals of the House of Commons in 1862, and 
which, from the nature of the case, can only embody some 
futile truism. So long as popular members systematically 
shirk what Mr. Brient calis the “uninviting task” of 
examining the estimates when they are presented, and 
opposing at the time items which they deem objection- 
able, all the phrases in the world will go for 
nothing towards ensuring that careful husbanding of 
the nation’s ways and means which is the only true 
economy. It might be something to the purpose if the 
member for Halifax and his Radical friends would register 
a vow (and keep it) to attend in their places on Supply 
nights, and steadily resist in detail the extravagance which 
they now satisfy themselves with vaguely denouncing in the 
mass. ‘There is not, however, the smallest sign that they 
contemplate the future performance of an obligation which 
they do not seem to recegnise as even theoretically binding. 
Those who vote with Mr. Sransretp in June for the 
reduction of the publie expenditure will probably be quite 
contented, when February and March come round again, to 
leave the public expenditure to take care of itself. It is 
remarkable that this sort of thing appears, en the whole, to 
suit Radical constituencies. We have never observed that 
a Friend of the People incurs the slightest loss of popularity 
with his local supporters by uniformly neglecting the one 
duty which he is presumably sent to the House of Commons 
to discharge. It is easier to cant about extravagant esti- 
mates and bloated armaments than to look imto the public 
accounts and see that the eountry gets value for its money ; 
and, to all appearance, this cheapest form of patriotism teils 
excellently well with the ten-pounders. 


INDIAN PROSPECTS. 


HE intelligence from India leaves still a little doubt as 

to the extent of the revolution which the concession of 
a fee-simple tenure will ultimately effect in the land system 
of India. Although in Bengal the applications for waste 
land are said to be numerous, Madras and Bombay have 
not yet moved in the matter, and the result of the experi- 
ment will probably depend mainly on the liberality wit! 
which this last of Lord Canxuye’s i nt measures may 
be worked. The old jealousy of independent settlers, whos: 
intercourse with the natives might endanger the tranquillity 
of the country, was not without reason im its time ; the 
policy of keeping a tight control over all interlopers has, we 
think rightly, been abandoned as obsolete in the face of the 
great changes which the mutiny and its consequences have 
brought about. Asseming this conclusion to flow inevitably 
from the course of events, it is obvious that it must be ac- 
eepted frankly, if at all. Colonization, so far as colonization 
is possible in such a climate, if tolerated at all, must be 
encouraged and regulated. ‘lo halt between the old and 
the new systems, and to swell the numbers of settled English- 
men without thoroughly removing the grievances of which 
they eomplained under the rule of the , Would be 
the surest way of adding to the danger which alarmists of 
the old sehool foresaw in the free admission of planters and 
speculaters from the Mother-eountry. On the other hand, 
nothing would be more misehievous or less likely to promote 
good feeling between the superior and inferior races, than 
to suffer the relations of the English capi and his 
native dependents to become throughout 
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bittered as they still are in some of the Indigo districts. The 
Indian Government seems to have been fully alive to the 
considerations to which we have adverted. It has given the 
most extended interpretation to the rules for the enfran- 
chisement of the wastes of India, and it is working with a 

ood will, if not as yet with entire success, in bringing the 
euds between landlord and tenant, and planter and ryot, 
somewhat more under the control of law than they have 
hitherto been. 

The original measure for the t of waste lands in fee 
simple, and for the redemption of the land-tax in districts 
already under assessment, was, with an intelligible amount 
of caution, fettered by various conditions which could only 
be maintained while the measure itself retained its tentative 
character. One of these rules was, that no single grant 
should exceed 3000 acres —a provision by which it was 
desired to discourage the land-jobbing system which has 
been so rife in many English colonies. It soon became clear 
that, if a real demand for enfranchised land arose, it would 
be quite impossible to prevent a single. purchaser from ob- 
taining as many grants as he pleased in different names, and 
the Government have, it seems, prudently acquiesced in the 
practical abolition of a restriction which could not be 
enforced. If Lord Canntne’s policy should continue to pre- 
vail, capitalists who may be desirous of making permanent 
investments in the soil of India will find no obstacles thrown 
in their way, and the policy of comparative free trade in land 
will be allowed to bear in the East the fruits which it has so 
abundantly produced at home. 

The other side of the question, which looks to the culti- 
vation of harmonious relations between the owners and 
occupiers of land, though full of embarrassment in districts 
where confidence has been destroyed by oppression on one 
side and dishonesty on the other, will be less difficult to deal 
with in newly settled districts. All that is needed is that 
the law should be equitable in itself, and at the same time 
prompt, economical, and effective. It was quite as much 
the defects of the civil remedy which the courts of the 
country affected to give as anything else which led to the 
rather high-handed system of enforcing their rights which 
some among the English planters had adopted. ‘The indigo 
disturbances have proved that an agrarian system existed as 
mischievous as that which some years since crippled the 
productive energies of Ireland, and which is always likely 
to prevail where the actual occupiers of land are of the 
poorest cottier class. We hear now that, in those parts of 
India where the indigo contract system flourished in its 
worst form, the ryots have combined, to a great extent, to 
resist payment of rent, while the landlords serve their 
notices to quit and their legal process by the thousand, after 
the fashion which is only now dying out in some portions of 
Ireland. A special commission to deal promptly, and without 
appeal, with all landlord and tenant disputes is the remedy 
which has been attempted in India; and although this can 
be but a temporary measure, it points to the necessity of a 
vastly improved administration of justice as the adjunct 
to the new measures for the encouragement of the class of 
Indian colonists. With Courts more accessible and less 
dilatory, there is no reason why the supremacy of the law 
should not be effectually asserted without introducing into 
the agrarian code a degree of severity which, whether justi- 
fiable or not under special circumstances, is a certain sign 
that the relations of landlord and tenant are not in a con- 
dition which is likely to lead to the prosperity of either 


It is somewhat strange that the inducements which the 
liberal policy of the Indian Government hes recently held 
out to encourage the introduction of English capital, should 
be viewed, in some quarters, with a jealousy which is not 
excited by the similar efforts of foreign countries to draw to 
themselves some share of the unemployed wealth of this 
country. Owing partly to the regular course of accumula- 
tion, and the extreme commercial caution of the last few 
years, and still more to the interruption of the staple indus- 
try of Lancashire, which in ordinary times employs almost 
all the spare capital which the country can furnish, there is 
at this moment an abundance of capital seeking investments 
which England cannot or does not supply. At the very same 
time India is thirsting for capital, and, what is much more to 
the purpose, is offering, in a multitude of different shapes, re- 
turns sufficient to stimulate the enterprise of the most slug- 
gish of English capitalists. The Government of India has 
done its utmost to encourage the flow of wealth from the 
home country, where it cannot be used with advantage, to a 

which cannot grow in prosperity without adding 


to the trade, the profits, and the comfort of England herself, 
Why should we look grudgingly on such a commerce? It 
is suggested that the excessive supply of Indian demands 
will interfere with the equally important requirements of 
other colonies, and it is made a special subject of complaint, 
that, by guaranteeing certain interest to railways and 
other public undertakings, the Government of India is 
unduly interfering with the natural course of invest- 
ment. So far are these complaints carried that a Turk- 
ish or a Russian loan is welcomed as a specially legiti- 
mate means of diverting our surplus capital from Indian 
channels. Nothing can be more short-sighted than this 
view. We do not grudge the Russian Government the 
success which has attended its venture on the Stock Ex- 
change, nor are we at all anxious to defend the guarantee 
system. We have no faith in it, and believe that in all 
cases where a Government guarantee is required to set @ 
commercial enterprise on foot, it is better and more econo- 
mical for the Government itself to do the work and retain 
the whole of the profits. The real justification of the 
method employed for procuring capital for reproductive 
works in India is that, if that plan had not been 
adopted, no other would have taken its place. States- 
men who sanctioned the guarantee of interest on 
50,000,000/, of railway capital, would have shrunk from 
borrowing the same amount directly for the same pur- 
pose, though the risk would not have been greater, and 
the benefits would have belonged exclusively to the Trea- * 
sury. But the comparative merits of a simple loan and a 
complicated guarantee machinery have nothing whatever 
to do with the question as affecting the flow of capital from 
England. A loan, whether undisguised or in the shape 
of a guarantee, for railways and canals, is at least as 
legitimate as a loan to defray the cost of a foreign war or 
the extravagances of a foreign Court, and it is difficult to 
understand why the abstraction of capital for an Indian 
railway loan should be deplored, and the very same effect, 
when caused by a loan to Turkey or Russia, placidly 
regarded as a legitimate application of means which cannot 
be as well employed at home. The only difference between 
foreign and Indian investments is, that the benefit of the one 
class is exhausted, as far as this country is concerned, by the 
annual payment of the stipulated interest, while the other is 
certain to react, through a multitude of channels, upon the 
industry of our own people. Fortunately, all the homilies of 
money-articles will not stop the flow of capital to countries 
which need it, and can pay for it, even though they be depen- 
dencies of our own ; and those who have faith in the com- 
mercial and agricultural resources of India may look with 
confidence for the fruits of the liberal policy by which alone 
her capabilities can be fairly developed. Already the long- 
looked for surplus is announced as at hand, and the one 
great blot on the financial policy of Mr. Witson (the pro- 
tective duties on cotton goods) is about to be removed. A 
new era of progress may fairly be anticipated unless some 
unforeseen contingency should mar the prospect, as has hap- 
pened again and again when the future looked almost as 
bright as it does now. 


GOOD PZOPLE. 


HE indisputable harm done by bad people, the repulsiveness of 
vice, and the weariness of vicious society, have been dwelt on 
pretty copiously in most English pulpits. But the parallel topic is 
necessarily closed to the preacher. He cannot dilate on the harm 
done by good people, on the unattractiveness of their way of going 
on, and on the tedium of living much with them. By good people 
we mean the ordinary religious world — the people who talk a par- 
ticular language, distribute a particular set of tracts, and view life 
through a special set of religious spectacles. That these people are 
in some way right may be admitted, or at least cannot be contested 
without an inquiry into their creed, which we are not called on to 
make. The point to which we wish to draw attention is that they, 
not bad people, real -block in the 
ness to many fairly disposed people. is is a simple 
and persons who are not limited by the esnventionsiitien of the 
pulpit may as well record it as any other fact. The religious world 
is a great obstacle to religion. That may not be very much 
against it, for it may be the fault of those who will not do as good 
people do. It may be their indolence, or silly pride, or some 
trumpery vein of scepticism that alienates them; but they are, as @ 
matter of fact, very much inclined to be made what the good people 
call worldly, by observing what the good people are like. And, 
however deluded they may be, they think that this feeling is a good 
and not abad one. It surely is well worth noticing how such @ 
feeling can be formed and avowed. 
There are several points of difference between the religious and 
the external world which create no real barrier, and there are 
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several faults of the religious world which are very easily pardoned. 
Good people object to half the amusements, and to many of the 
occupations, of life, but that is no ground for quarrelling with them. 
If one man objects to going to a theatre, and thinks that hearing any- 
thing more comic than Albert Smith is inconsistent with the position 
of a pilgrim on earth, that can be no reason why another should 
dislike him. There is plenty of room for every variety of 
taste. The prevalent objection to the religious world is not 
at all an objection against a system that is too strict or 
too lofty in its conception of man’s responsibility. Objections 
of this kind are the precise objections which well-disposed people 
are aware they must overcome. Nor are the social faults of the 
religious world noted very severely against it. It is often said, and 
we believe with great truth, that religious people are very fond of 
money and very fond of rank. But why is this? It is simply 
because their religion makes them respectable, and with respectability 
comes money, and with money a certain position in the world. 
Directly a person has obtained a highly respectable position, with 
abundance of money, he of course falls into the prevalent way of 
thinking found in the circle he enters. The decent upper c 

of England—the staid people with handsome houses in London and 
out of London—have a particular way of living which they do not feel 
called on to change because they are religious. They cannot dine with 
aman who gives bad sherry because he takes an interest in the Pata- 
gonian Mission, nor can they let their daughters associate with the 
children of shopkeepers, merely because all the young women use the 
same hymn-books. They havea place in society to fill, and they fill it. 
They are called to have liveried servants, and hothouses and coach- 
horses. Why should not they have a neat livery and a succession 
of forcing-houses, and be as knowing in horse-flesh as is compatible 
with making the best of the other world? They may in all these 
matters be no better than the average Englishman ; but they are no 
worse. They are not hypocrites. They do not profess a standard 
which they practically abandon. They simply go on as their neighbours 
do; and if a little wonder is sometimes expressed that they should 
think all this purple and fine linen, and this anxiety to stand well 
with Dives and his wife, the exact realization of their ideal, their 
frailty—if it is a frailty—is at least a very natural and human 
one, and no one seriously dislikes them for making themselves as 
comfortable as they can. 

The real objections entertained to the religious world are of a 
different kind. The greatest and the most deeply felt is that the 
whole way of living, and talking, and thinking which they 
adopt is such a very poor, paltry affair. Religion is something 
so very twaddling, so little, so unaspiring, if this is what it is to 
come to. It is the mere catching of a peculiar way of talking, very 
trivial, very easily caught, and, as it appears to outsiders, singularly 
inapplicable to the facts of life and of society. It seems as if 
Christianity, which was once swelling in volumes big enough to fill 
the civilized world, had been at last confined, by some skilful artist, 
in a very little glass bottle. It has somehow, all at once, got 
rid of art, and ethics, and metaphysics, and history, and this is 
thought a great mercy and improvement. Perhaps it is; but some 
little disappointment is pardonable in those who have somehow 
got to think otherwise. There is, too, an uncertainty about it all 
which is not very attractive. This especially peeps out in children. 
They exhibit, with their usual amiable frankness, their real nature 
and their assumed nature. They mix up prattle and religious 
talk. They may not do what they ought, or behave well, or 
keep themselves clean, or show consideration for others, 
but they have got the regulation phrases by heart. There are two 
facts with regard to the children of good people which we do not 
exactly pretend to account for, but which are attested by general 
experience. The one is, that religious little boys are deceitful ; and 
the other is, that the daughters of religious people quarrel with 
their mothers. ‘There are also faults of a grave kind to which 
good people are exceedingly prone, and which incontestably raise a 
prejudice against them. In the first place, they do not care about 
truth. This is quite different from saying that they knowingly and 
wilfully tell falsehoods. They shrink from the very name of a 
lie. But they are accustomed to talk a hazy language, and 
they are also accustomed to back up a cause, ‘They have 
always some rival to crush, or some project to introduce, 
or some little difficulty to conceal; and théy choose their 
words accordingly. They are often, also, grossly unjust. Justice is 
the one virtue which they cannot even conceive the meaning of. 
They do not even wish to be fair. They want to do the best they 
can for themselves, and their party, and their cause ; and they have 
nothing to do with other people's parties and causes. They must 
back their friends, and they do it so heartily that they learn to do it 
quite unconsciously. 

In all these respects the goodish people of the world have a con- 
spicuous advantage over the good. There are quantities of people 
who lead outwardly the same life as the good, who force grapes, 
and are very particular whom they know, and support charities, and 
help the poor, and are decent, comfortable, church-going Christians. 
The only thing is that they are not in the religious world, and do 
Not wish to be —do not care about its preachers, eschew its meet- 
Ings, cannot talk its language, do not train their children to talk 
Plously. But they take an interest in most of the pursuits of 
mankind, look with a lenient eye on pagans, and with an admiring 
eye on a vast collection of worldly people. They occupy their 
minds with art, or history, or some other terrestrial occupation. 
They whip their boys if they will not behave well, and bring their 
daughters to their senses if they try to be impertinent. They wish 
to be fair ahd honest, and if they think a person unjustly treated, 


they stick up for him. Such as compared with good 
people, are sadly attractive. is like getting out of a hot 
atmosphere to get to them. They are serene, comforting, and 
comfortable. It is this contrast that really weighs upon thousands 
of minds, and not the contrast between vice and virtue, religion and 
irreligion. agence it may be acknowledged, the religious 
world has hit on truth; but practically it seems somehow to 
fail. ath good as something else which it 
affects to despise and avoi 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that this discussion has nothi 

to do with the necessity and power of religion of a higher kind. 
There are plenty of men and women whose religion is the noblest 
element in a noble character. We speak only of what is technically 
known as the religious world, and even of that we say no more than 
that it repels many persons who are by no means irreligious. Phi- 
losophy can of course teach us to take a rosy view of the religious 
world, for it can teach us to take a rosy view of everything. It 
may not be strong enough to support us in an actual and daily col- 
lision with what we dislike. It could scarcely make sermonising 
children anything but a nuisance ; but so long as we sit outside the 
religious world and contemplate it, we can regard it without dis- 
like, and even with a certain degree of complacency. We cannot 
bring ourselves to say that, even in the case of the religious world, 
religion does not do a on deal of good. The religious people 
would probably have been worse if they had not been reli- 
gious, their religion has brought with it some special weak- 
nesses, it has also, we may be sure, hel them in many 
ways. In the first place, it has made them respectable. The 
profession of piety in England does unquestionably make people 
tolerably careful, as a rule, of the greater proprieties. This is not 
much, but it issomething. It also fosters benevolence, and thus acts 
as a sort of check upon the pride of wealth, which might easily in 
this country become intolerable ; and it keeps up the belief in some- 
thing great and valuable which is not calculated by a mere money 
standard. If le are inclined to be good, we must not expect 
the bulk of them to be in any way but that which suits their 

and country. In Naples we see a form of worship which 
looks like the idlest mummery. The old women are nominally 
credited with the last follies of a superstition which really has hold 
of the mass of the nation. If people at Naples are devout, as we 
must wish they should be, this is the way they show their devotion. 
If half-educated English people, and those connected by birth or 
marriage with certain circles, are devout as we must wish they 
should be, the way they show their devotion is by adhering to a 
particular set of phrases, distributing a particular set of tracts, and 
running after a particular set of clergymen and missionaries. It is, 
at the worst, a purer and nobler way than that which the old Neapo- 
litan women adopt; and if we want one still better, we must wait 
till the world is a little further advanced. At present, we cannot 
expect to see all the beauty and power of religion except in a few 
unpretending homes, and a few occasional instances of great indi- 
vidual excellence. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 

T is a question upon which the most curious! ite judg-- 
often pronounced, how far 
good poetry agree together. There are cultivated listeners who 
would as lief hearthe clauses of an Act of Parliament sung to a beauti- 
ful air, as the finest stanzas that ever shaped themselves in a poet’s 
brain ; and there are accomplished singers who would as readily sing 
them. There are listeners to whom it appears a defect in singing 


if the words even of an unknown language are not distinctly enun-- 


ciated, and there are others who instinctively, or on principle, never 
listen to the words at all. Some go so far as to assert that true 
poetry is not fit to be sung ; while to other ears the acme of enjoy- 
ms 5 only found in the marriage of perfect music unto noble 
words, 

It is easy to reconcile these contrarieties of opinion upon a subject. 
which might be thought an extremely simple one, by aie or in 
point of fact, the one set of le care for poetry and not for 
music, and the other for music and not for poetry. But experience’ 
shows that this summary settlement of the dilemma is not the true 
one. Persons confessedl of the most genuine power 
of appreciating each of these arts are to be found on either side, 
and not unfrequently on the side upon which you would not have 
expected to meet them. Nor, again, does the side taken in the 
controversy d on the comparative esteem in which the two 
arts are held. Persons who rate poetical beauty far higher than 
musical beauty are found to agree with those whose main study and 
passion is music. Apparently, it is as delicately insoluble a problem 
of taste as the tion whether sculpture suffers or gains by 
giving a faint tinge of colour to the marb 

It is notorious that some of the most exquisite music of modern 
composition has taken the form of “ songs without words.” And 
it may be doubted whether the most A ang specimens of this class 
would be improved by attaching to them even ideally suitable and 
beautiful language. There is a pleasure that flows from the combi- 
nation of a most definite tenderness, joyousness, or plaintiveness of 
feeling in the music, with an actual vagueness of expression as re- 
gards the vocal utterance of the feeling, which would be lost if the 
air were tied down to one set of words only. without words 
are, in truth, — ° with an indefinite variety of sets of words which 
may be sung to them in the mind's ear, one or other of which 
is 80 sung, every time they are ay Pg the ear of each genuine 

or 
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moment, of the individual listener will colour slightly the details of 
the imaginary words of the song in accordance with its own taste, 
subject to the general guidance given by the emphasis and harmony 
of the musical score. Enough is left to be filled out by everybody's 
ivate imagination, to ensure the absence of any jarring of the feel- 
ings of the audience through the utterance of a chord of thought 
which a please one and displease another. A crowd of persons 
may sit all alike rapt in positive delight through a performance of 
one of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte,” while every member of 
it is unconsciously agreeing to differ harmoniously with his next 
neighbour as to the exact shade of meaning expressed by each 
assage of the song. Mendelssohn has left every one of his million 
ee to be, in regard of those songs, his own poet for ever. 

Yet it by no means logically follows from the perfection attainable 
by songs without words, that when words are set to music, their 
poetical quality should be a matter of indifference to the singer or 
the hearer. The difference of position between vocalists and their 
andience may indeed affect the degree of importance ee 
attached by them to the meaning and beauty of the words. The 
part of the audience is a purely passive one — that of being drawn 
along in sympathetic emotion by the voice of the singer. It is the 
beauty which is actually present, embodied in the audible rendering 
of the air and words, not any beauty which might be there, but 
does not happen to be there, to which the audience look for 
pleasure and satisfaction. They are not forced to analyse the 
component parts of the effects of a piece of vocal music with 
critical strictness, unless the whole leaves a sensation of disappoint- 
ment or incompleteness. They may, in short, allow indifferent 
words to pass under the envelope of good music, provided the dis- 
proportion of sentiment or strength be not too monstrously patent. 
A very indolent audience may even go so far as to succeed in over- 
looking or disregarding the vast difference of level between the mo- 
derately good music of Mr. Balfe and the immoderately miserable 
nonsense of Mr. Bunn’s words. But the audience with which such 
songs as the poet Bunn’s become popular must be a very indolent 
one; and the kind of protest against the Bunn poetry which 
generally accompanied the confession of liking for the song, among 
all but the most uneducated of that audience, is in itself a homage 

id to the idea that good words are better than bad for singing or 
se listening to when sung. The vocalist, as we said, stands im a 
different relation to the words of which he is the mouthpiece. 
Good or bad, he is bound to make the most of them for the purposes 
of the song — bound a his mind actively and earnestly to the 
task of expressing in his musical delivery whatever glimmer of 
meaning they may contain, just as an ordinary reader is bound to 
mind his stops under penalty of making nonsense of what he reads. 
With his faculties concentrated as they should be upon his rendering 
of the air in its most adaptation to the words, it would seem 
almost impossible for any but a mere mechanical vocalist to be in- 
different to the language in which the sentiment of the song is 
clothed. Yet the stands, as noted above, that accomplished 
singers are to be found who profess to disregard any really poetical 
qualities in the words they are set to sing, as having simply 
nothing to do with the musical meaning which it is their duty to 
convey. Some explanation of this lox is no doubt to be 
found, but we confess our inability to hit upon any that is reasonably 
satisfactory. 

It is true that, inasmuch as and music affect to a certain 
extent the same sensibilities in nature, the same affection of 
these sensibilities may be brought about in some measure by the 
use of either instrament. The power of one art may be substituted 
for that of the other ; and it be thought by utilitarian critics a 
wasteful eeonomy to lavish the — resources of two arts upon an 
effect which may be sufficiently produced.by one alone. If the 
varieties of musical modulation which Beethoven found it possible 
to adapt to the repetitions of the word “ Adelaida” are among the 
most poignantly and exquisitely pathetic phrases in the celebrated 
song of that name, what need is there of a more developed poetry 
for musical enunciation than is contained in the mere idea of calling 
after that which is lost? Yet the same argument might be carried 
into the sphere of reading as well as that of song. The famous 

cher whose earnest and solemn ao of the word “ Meso- 
tamia” always drew tears from a sympathetic congregation, might as 
into his sermons as long as he could produce the wonted effect with 
the wonted cabalistic formula. It is also true that, in proportion as 
either art is cultivated to a higher pitch of perfection, it is more 
capable of standing alone and relying on its own skill for striking 
those chords of association in the human soul over which its 
magical touch has power. The music of modern ages is as much 
more self-sufficient in its massive strength and fulness of harmonies 
than the rude succession of notes or chords first played by man 
upon Pan’s pipe or Apollo’s lyre, as the verse of a great modern 
poet is than first jingle of rhyme or rhythm invented for the 
sake of committing a simple saying more easily to memory. But is 
it a consequence , because both-arts have learnt to go alone, 
either of them has outrun its capacity of being profitably yoked 
with the other? Surely the consequence is rather that the 
educated excellence of each sister art demands reciprocally a higher 
a if they are to be properly combined. [t is impossible to 

y down rales for the exact balance of importance to 
be maintai between the poetical and musical expression of 
the same idea, which constitute a song. It may be that a more 
absolute simplicity of thought and a more pliable elasticity of diction 
are demanded of the poet where his verse is to be fitted to the 
subtler and more complex melodies of which modern music is 


capable ; and that in compensation, the composer is bound to 
down (even, if necessary, ‘ots point of sacrificing prewetaden 
subtleties of embellishment which he might employ in purely instra- 
mental music, when he is dealing with a highly-concentrated 
strongly-worded strain of poetical thou There certainly are 
poems of a very high order, of which all the possible music appears 
to be so thoroughly brought out to the ear in simple reading, that a 
musical vocalization or accompaniment is felt to be superfluous and 
out of place. Yet the relation of even the most sonorous and 
gigantic specimens of this class of poems to musical harmonies js 
well indicated in the orthodox critical observation, that to prepare 
ourself fully to enjoy a reading of the Paradise Lost, you ought to 
isten to a symphony of Handel on the organ. However true it be 
that much of our highest is fitter to be said than sung, we be- 
lieve that, wherever a lyrical form is used—or, indeed, wherever the 
form and subject of dee admit of a musical interpretation—the 
true poet will not think that he is uselessly gilding refined gold if he 
fits his verse to be sung as well as said. Nor will the truest musician 
hold it a waste of time or opportunity to adapt,and subordinate his 
music to words which have an emphasis and weight of their own, 
The usual objection made on the other side is that, in all good 

poetry, so strong and inflexible an emphasis exists already that any 
modification of it spoils its coherence and beauty. Every intelligent 
reader has his own idea of the proper way in which each line should 
be read, and silently protests against every other. Yet hardly any 
two neighbours will be found to possess an identically similar ear or 
habit of intonation. A poet ought certainly to know better than 
anybody else wherein the secret of his own melody lies. Yet poets 
are sometimes found to read their own stanzas in a manner which 
the great bulk of their admirers would pronounce metrically unintel. 
ligible. Every English student of Dante forms for himself a definite * 
impression of the grand and measured musical cadence of the verses 
of the Divine Comedy. But when first he hears Dante read aloud by 
an educated Italian he is forced to recognize the fact that what to 
himself is a measured musical cadence is to the Italian ear 
monotony, obviously inconsistent with any Italian theory of the 
music to be found in Dante’s words. It is only after acquiring a 
conversational familiarity with the spoken language, that the English 
reader can condone the native method of declaiming heroic verses, 
or allow that sonorous grandeur and musical delivery are in any 
degree compatible with the broken, jerky alternation of qnick and 
slow utterance, high and low tones, which at first appears to him 
its chief characteristic. In reality, the inherent beauty of the lan- 
guage admits of expression in either way, when the ear of the 

earer is once familiarised with the particular machinery of expres- 
sion that is used; and the same principle holds good in regard 
of singing poetical verses. A perfect poem is not spoilt for 
simple recitation, because the reciter retains in his memory the 
variety of intonation which it requires when set to priate 
melody. No intelligent writer would ever think mixing 
the two methods, any more than a sober Englishman, however 
familiar with Italian declamation, would adopt for his private 
gratification the manner of reciting Dante which prevails among the 
poet’s own countrymen. bromo say has us no reason why the 
most sensitive ear should not equally enjoy in the highest degree 
beautiful poetry when perfectly read and when perfectly sung. We 
might say that the more we consider this point, the more there ap- 
pears to us every reason why it should do so. But it is clear that 
in practice the result is very frequently otherwise. We are unable 
to alter the patent fact, that ears which have the most acute discern- 
ment of fine poetry when read, and ears which are most skilled in 
appreciating good music when sung, are often profoundly imdifferent 
to the intrinsic quality of the words which the singer is called upon 
to deliver in all the varying intensities of musical feeling. 


DISHCOVERS AND DRIPPING PANS. 


us Commissioners of the Great International Exhibition 
have, as is t to all the world, their own theory of beauty. 
At first, while they were speaking the unbidden feelings of their 
hearts, they maintained the erection with which they have dis- 
figured the neighbourhood of the Horticultural Gardens to be a 
beautiful work of art. Their discerning eyes were pleased with 
the vast acreage of railway station they had built, and the two 
Brobdignagian mamelons that surmount it. But the unanimity 
of public execration has driven them from this position. They 
now profess that it was their poverty, not their will, that consented 
to those monstrosities. Symmetry, they tell us, is in the market. 
It is true that it is an expensive luxury, but still if the public had 
wished for it they might have had it. The inexhaustible Captain 
Fowke could have produced it, as he could have produced any- 
thing else, in any quantity to order. But ars must not be 
choosers; and the Commissioners, whom Bank refused 
to treat with in their corporate capacity, were compelled to 
content themselves with the hideous, for want of money pepe | 
the beautiful. In answer to this consoling theory, we can only 
regret that they were not slightly poorer. The colossal ugliness 
of those domes wage did not conduce to economy. 
architectural demerits of the building would have been less re- 
pelling if it were not for the invitation which it gives to criticism. 
t is not the absence of ornament, or even of grace, that makes 
the new building so frightful a disfigurement to the A yes’ of 
London which is afflicted with its presence. A mere shed of brick 
and glass might have seemed a paltry adjunct to a great national 
display ; but the f pez would have no more thought of criticizing 
its proportions | of discussing the architecture of a sentry- 
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box, or the ornamentation of a servants’ hall. But the two 
mountainous excrescences, obviously destitute of any practical 
use, proclaim an ambition to be beautiful, and force the attention 
of all observers, not only to their own utter disproportion, but to 
the ugliness of the rest of the building. If an old tady will wear 
a low gown and hair @ [Jmperatrice, wrinkles and nut-crackers 
are not likely to pass unobserved. 
it would be a matter of curiosity to inquire how far this com- 
mercial view of architectural excellence extends in official minds. 
If symmetry and beauty, like the International refreshments, are 
only to be had at a fancy price, we wonder whether the Com- 
missioners considered the humbler virtues of commodiousness and 
good repair to be within their means. The present aspect of the 
ilding augurs badly for the day, if ever it shall come, when it 
will have to stand the test of a crowd of visitors. It is said that 
Sir Charles Barry, in drawing out his plans for the existing House 
of Commons, and calculating the amount of seat room that would 
be required, omitted to make any allowance for the fact that 
members have knees, which must intervene between the edge of 
one seat and the back of another. The result has been a chamber 
which cannot hold half its members. The present appearance of the 
floor of the Exhibition encourages the hypothesis that Captain Fowke 
has overlooked the equally important fact that visitors have legs. It 
is difficult to say what it is that blocks up the nave ; and it is equally 
difficult to say what it isnot. It would require the peculiar talents 
of Mr. Sala to enumerate the extraordinary variety of the barricades 
which the Commissioners have erected to dam *up the stream of 
visitors. Toy-trophies, fruit-trophies, and tallow-trophies, light- 
houses and men in armour, jewel-cases and small-arms, obelisks and 
red benches, are a few among the most conspicuous dangers of that 
intricate navigation. It looks as if some nomad tribe of exhibitors 
had migrated into the building during the early period of its ex- 
istence, had squatted where they listed upon its ample plains, and, 
strong in possession, had defied the subsequent efforts of despairing 
Commissioners to turn them out. Such a theory does not seem to 
be very far from the actual truth. By the explanations which 
have appeared with reference to the toy-trophy — the most odious 
of all these impediments to sight and motion—the Secretary seems, 
at first at least, to have looked upon the building as a boundless 
prairie, in which unlimited blocks of territory might safely be 
ted before survey to the first bidder. It is hardly probable 
that he contemplated in his mind’s eye the vision of a throng of 
holiday makers pressing en e, through the narrow and 
sinuous paths which the forest of trophies has not yet over- 
wn. He appears rather, in his apportionment of space, to 
ve proceeded upon the melodramatic principle, that “where 
there is enough for one, there is enough for two.” In course of 
time, it may be anticipated that the weather will get finer, and the 
prices of admission will fall, and the working men, and the schools 
out for a day’s lark, and the parsons at the head of their agricul- 
tural labourers, will begin to pour in. When they reach the 
Trophy narrows they will infallibly be jammed; and a crowd, with 
the best intentions, cannot help crushing some of its constituent 
atoms, or prevent the spasmodic efforts to be free on the part of 
those who are being flattened. Under such circumstances, the 
Queen’s China service, and the Italian vases, will have an oppor- 
tunity of measuring their solidity against that of an av 
British skull. Our best wishes attend upon them during the trial. 
But the late seasonable weather has brought to light another 
architectural perfection which the Commissioners have been too 
poor to compass. Success in keeping out the rain appears to be 
avery elementary achievement on a builder’s part; but it is one to 
which the cunning workmen employed by the Commissioners have not 
been ambitious enough to aspire. A walk inside the Exhibition during 
the last few days has resembled the exploration of a stalactite cave 
more than any other species of excursion. The visitor is only reminded 
that the drip, which it is his chief occupation to dodge, is a matter 
of official and not of natural arrangement, by the fact that he is 
not allowed to protect himself with an umbrella. These diminu- 
tive shower-baths add very seriously to the difficulties and 
dangers of the navigation. ‘They impose on you the necessity of 
distracting your attention to the defence of another unprotected 
point. It is hard enough to look about you as you should, con- 
sistently with the vigilance necessary to steer clear of projecting 
objects of art, without running foul of red benches insidiously dis- 
to catch your shins. But all these dangers must be care- 
y braved if you mean to save your new hat or your carefully 
trimmed bonnet from a share in the solution of soot and cement 
which the skill of Messrs. Kelk and Lucas have provided 
for the irrigation of umwary visitors. A fashionable holiday 
maker of a frugal mind, who is of opinion that it is cheaper to 
receive the Commissioners’ dripping in her eye than on her 
artificial flowers or her gown, must take care to keep her gaze 
steadily fixed on high. ‘Lhe streets of Edinburgh in our grand- 
fathers’ time were not more dangerous to Sunday clothes than 
the nave and galleries of the Exhibition just at present. Of course 
the effect upon the exhibitors is still more serious. Sheffield goods 
and silks are even less patient of shower-baths than visitors; 
and their owners, who never counted on this struggle with the 
elements, and have not pre their wares for camping out, are 
beginning to talk of returning with them to edifices of a less mag- 
nificent ut more water-tight construction. In the meantime, 
temporary precautions have been adopted; and some of the 
Courts are beginning to look as if their owners had gone out of 
town. Splendid pedestals are visible on which something, no 
doubt of corresponding grandeur, has been placed, but a shapeless 


mass of oil-cloth is the only thing that can be said to be exhibited. 
Close by, your neighbour, who been there before, points out 
to you what looks like a large bundle of dirty linen, but 
which he assures you, if you could only see it, is an exquisite 
Florentine table. Even now, a sight-seer who desires to 
through the round of admiration which will enable him conscien- 
tiously to say that he has done the Exhibition, must walk by faith 
as well as by sight. That decent drapery which Mr. Rochefort 
Clarke used, in the name of public morality, to demand for the 
statues of the last Exhibition, will soon become a matter of neces- 
sity in this. Ifa spell of rainy weather should set in, we may at 
least take comfort in the reflection that the display of tarpaulin 
will be the finest the world has ever seen. We are far 
from meaning to insinuate that the Commissioners have 
done nothing to mitigate the evil. On the contrary, if you - 
to go there on a rainy day, the shiny aspect of the floor, and the 
pleasing aroma it gives forth, will assure you that a mop has been 
employed ; and if you venture on into the galleries, you will find 
the natural difficulty of seeing the objects that are concealed there 
considerably enhanced by the necessity of stepping into a house- 
maid’s pail, or a garden water-pot, in order to get near them. At 
first, you may be inclined to wonder that objects of art, compara- 
tively so humble, should be favoured with so prominent a 
ition, Possibly nae stoop down to examine them more closely, 
ut a heavy drop of cold water upon the back of your neck soon 
enlightens you as to their use. 

e do not profess to object to utilitarianism as such. If 
Captain Fowke thinks that his talents are more adapted to the 
useful than the ornamental, he is quite right to follow the bent of 
his genius. But we do entertain a very strong objection to the 
kind of utilitarianism which lets in the rain, blocks up the gang- 
way, and spends the money which should have been applied to maki 
the building watertight and commodious, on the erection of two 
hideous and purposeless mountains of glass, His zeal, however, is 
worse than his neglect. What he has done is a much more hope- 
less evil than what he has left undone. No great harm will be the 
result if the toy trophy should be smashed by a crowd, or if some 
of the visitors should carry away mementoes of the Exhibition in 
the shape of spots of soot and water upon their clothes. These 
misadventures will pass away and be forgotten. But of the eye- 
sore of Brompton we never shall be rid. It will remain, like the 
National Gallery, to record, for the benefit of a late posterity, the 
hopeless perversity of the taste by which, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, official patronage was inspired. 


ATTENTION. 


D Sabeees the first wants of nature are supplied — and amongst 
these we class not only material wants, but something to love 
and to care for—the one universal need is acertain amount of notice 
from our fellow-creatures, a home in the minds of others that we 
can take possession of at will, implying a prompt available interest 
in our ideas and opinions—what we will here call Attention. R 
respect, even affection, though they all infer a place in the minds of 
our friends, do not express the peculiar homage we would designate 
by this somewhat cold and formal word. We ma be loved, ho- 
noured, respected, and yet our admirers may take their own time to 
express their appreciation, and not attend to us when we are in the 
particular humour for their sympathy. All does not satisfy unless 
we have a hold, whenever we choose to assert it, over the mind and 
interest of others — unless we can feel that then and there we have 
possession of them—unless, in fact, we can command their attention, 
especially the attention of the choicest or most congenial minds 
within our reach. Truth is a fine thing where people can bear it, 
bet there are truths which, in their naked austerity, human nature 
is not fit for; and the absolute amount of attention men gain when 
they are most anxious for it, and especially lay themselves out for 
it, is one of these. The work of a great many lives would stop if 
the workers realized how little their efforts are marked and ied. 
The majority of men could not live happily if they did not live under 
a delusion in this res Of course, vain people are the greatest 
victims of the deception ; but, in its degree, the craving for attention 
is as legitimate a longing as any other natural desire. Man, at his 
best, is so constituted as not to be able to separate himself from 
his work. He may, on the purest principles, desire the success 
of a great cause, but it costs an additional pang if not only 
the cause is slighted, but he himself is not attended to; while part 
of the charm of success is due, no doubt, to the sense of winning 
thought and y in his own person. The vigorous, healthily 
constituted mind needs this essence of companionship, which is in- 
deed the very sunshine of moral life. And yet we must all feel, if we 
on our own habits of thought, that attention is a difficult 
effort —that it is a vastly more ambitious object of desire than to 
stand ly with our neighbours, or to secure the substantial 
oon our friends — that, in fact, we make a large demand upon 
when we interrupt the current of their thoughts, and expect 
to divert them to our channel. Any favour that people can grant us 
is more under their own will than that prompt, earnest, exact atten- 
tion which is the universal tion on which all. secial inter- 
course is built; for we must act on the idea that attention is a much 
more attainable good than it can be proved to be. No doubt there 
are people who take for granted, in their own persons, that attention 
is no effort, as it never occurs to them to doubt that the amount of 
attention they receive from their friends is all right. But theirs is not 
of the quality most eagerly sought for. People instinctively look for 
an attention which costs ing to the giver, which implies real 
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labour, and a process of thought ; only they don’t always know that 
this is the read meaning of attention. However, this is the atten- 
tion that men want, and it strikes us that very few people are philo- 
sophical enough and strong-minded enough to bear the knowledge 
of how little any effort can secure it as an habitual or permanent 
possession. For attention, with most of us, is such an unchainable 
thing —it is so essentially a man’s own—that to pin it and fix it be- 
yond the tampering of the owner is very much such an achievement 
as conjuring genii into a bottle. We mean such command over it as 
is implied by a man’s voluntarily, for any unbroken length of time, 
suspending his own interests, speculations, or, more probably, 
vague reveries, and attaching himself to yours. 

n the ordinary routine business of life it is scarcely a practical 
question. We must constantly act as though we were being attended 
to, whether we are or not. Indeed, we can scarcely be certain how 
matters stand, and must talk, express opinions, make speeches on 
the chance ; but it will add greatly to our independence and serenity 
of mind if we realize something of the actual difficulty of bestowing 
the attention we profess to ask for, and the wondrous volatility of 
that faculty which we desire to hold suspended on our words, Our 
language has many golden forms of speech to tempt on ambitious or 
eloquent _ to feats of fine talking. We read of rapt, enslaved, 
charmed, fascinated, spellbound attention — of hearers hanging 
on men’s lips, catching each accent as it falls, and the like; but 
every phrase really betrays that unassisted nature is not equal to the 
strain, and that magic art alone can master the universal rebellion. 
Again, we have plenty of terms expressive of the effort needed to 
secure this coy and fleeting good. The phrases, to awake, arouse, 
stimulate, attract, arrest attention, all testify to the toil and diffi- 
culty of the work; while the listener is not without an expressive 
vocabulary to convey the sufferings of forced, unwilling, jaded, 
weary, distracted, exhausted attention, He avenges himself on un- 
worthy arts by a language of contempt for “ claptrap””—for the dull 
spirits that reckon on a man’s attention so long as they can forcibly 
“hold him by the button”—for those who use violence, and accom- 
plish their end by “ making folks stare.” 

The power of commanding the greatest possible share of atten- 
tion, even by the most legitimate means, is perhaps not the sign of the 
highest intellect. Great intelligences can scarcely fail to shoot over 
the heads of commoner wits. A man must gain attention by 
assimilating himself to others, and or ge himself to their groove 
of thought. Thus Fenelon, who had this art to perfection, and 
charmed everybody that came near him, had a way of seeming to 
possess only just so much mind as the person he might happen to 
converse with—he could talk exactly like an equal. And Sydney 
Smith, whose pen had the power of attracting universal attention 
to every cause he had at heart, did it by seizing just those points 
of a subject with which the majority felt most at home. This 
is not commanding attention, but engaging it by adapting your- 
self to the average tastes, perceptions, and opinions of mankind. 
A man is thus attended to by slipping into other people’s ways 
of thought—only by putting everybody's ideas in a dress flattering 
to their self-love. In the same spirit, Mark Anthony can afford to 
be modest, and humbly asks his countrymen to “lend him their 
ears,” because he knows how to place his subject precisely on 
the level of their capacity. The matter that gains most ready atten- 
tion in ordinary intercourse is easy, tolerably succinct, well-ar- 
ranged narrative. We make no mention of wit or humour, because 
they are so short and flashing that they make no demand at all. . The 
manner that secures it longer is a self-possessed, collected, deter- 
mined one, unvisited by misgivi hen a man begins at the 
right end, and has a resolute clear hold of his subject, he seems to 
have a claim on our attention; but all habits, tricks, and hesitations, 
as they betray failure of purpose, and weakness in his own hold, 
so they must detach and finally destroy ours. And yet how people 
will hum and ha, their minds all astray, while they utter con- 
ventional or inarticulate sounds, yet with unprincipled obstinacy 
refuse to release an attention which they have not vigour to keep in 
exercise! For, after all, attention is so far subject to the senses that, 
however profitless, imperfect, and irksome, it cannot be wholly 
suspended at will. ‘ 

here can be no doubt that real attention is a great talent and a 
great power. Indeed, an extreme impatience of attention incapaci- 
tates a man fora place in the world. There is a morbid, demoralized 
state of mind in which men cannot listen. They cannot follow 
another man’s train of thought, for they cannot give their mind into 
another’s custody even fora moment. The very thought of it is an 
irritation and a bondage. This is a subject for compassion where 
men recognize their infirmity, and agree neither to give nor take ; 
but: ve see it often in those who make large demands on the attention 
of others, and expect to be listened to at any length they choose. 
Again, there are people whose attention is simply criticism — who 
are not capable of an instant’s suspension of the judgment— who 
accompany your words with a running commentary of protest or 
contradiction, showing that they have heard all, and attended to 
every word, but with none of the deference of a listener. But the 
mind needs unresisting, merely listening attention for its proper 
development; and this is one reason why the young ought to 
have the companionship of the young. Their elders are in 
such a relation to them that the mere act of silent attention might 
imply the sanction of a mature understanding, which of course the 
attention of equals does not, though impatient minds are too apt 
to suppose it does, and thus to lose substantial weight by mistimed 
interference. No man can be really influential who cannot listen 
as well as talk; and no one can know anything of the mind of 
othe-s without attending in the simple patient attitude of attention. 


He who can do this is, by the very gift, a comfort and stay to 
anxious, tried, and pe*plexed spirits, to whom the mere unfolding 
of their difficulties is often the best remedy. Experience seems to 
teach men endowed with conscientious attention that all people 
have something in them worth attending to. Their patience often 
helps them through a dull stratum into a vein missed by all others, but 
well worth working. Sir Walter Scott was one of these, and main- 
tained that he learnt something from every one he travelled with, 
His biographer especially samaeks on his serene attention to bores, 
and how graciously, through interminable prolixities, “the same bland 
eye watched the lips of the tormentor.” To the bystander it was a 
mere exercise of courtesy and forbearance; but, as no person can 
be charming without the appearance of attention — and as in this 
case the appearance can scarcely exist without something of the 
reality —the occasion was probably by no means so great an annoy. 
ance to the victim as to a circle assembled to hear Sir Walter 
Scott talk, not to listen to a discussion on the Truck System, or 
the Greek Epigram, as the case might be. 

The mention of the bland eye brings us to the true test and sign 
of attention, Courtesy can control every other mark of roving 
thought, but no deception can be practised on the eye. If a man is 
not really attending, he cannot make his eye look as if he were. Either 
the iris is restless, or it is perceptible that its repose arises from 
thought turned inward ; or, more hopeless still, the pupil is fixed in a 
determined unmeaning stare. In any case, we have constantly to 
talk on. Things have to be said, and we must say them, and infuse into 
the so-called listener a general sense of our subject. But do not 
talk for the pleasure of talking — for the mere relief of unburdening 
the mind to the wandering, the rigid, or the introspective glance, 
The owner of those eyes is wondering when you will have done, or. 
he is absently occupied with his own affairs. Take the hint in 
good part, be as concise as you can, and relieve an unwilling 
engaged attention. Now the bore is one who is not an observer 
of signs. He plods on, set on delivering himself of what he has 
to say, so bewitched with the sound of his own voice that he does 
not mark, or, what is worse, is indifferent to all evidences of fatigue 
or restlessness. No one need be a bore who notes the eyes and 

stures of those with whom he converses. No one need force 

imself habitually on the unwilling notice of others. On the other 
hand, there are eyes that invite confidence —“ bland,” serene, cleare 
shining, out-looking eyes, at once patient and intelligent. This is the 
eye of the good listener. He keeps your pace—he goes with the 
fluctuations of fact or feeling or argument without effort. You may 
know you are not wearying him, Not that we would impose either 
upon a congenial glance or easy repose of attitude any unreasonable 
burden ; but such people are not so common but that we should 
recognise them, and value them, when we see them. As it is, men 
constantly think they like and prize people for their talking, when it 
is in fact for their listening; and every kindly intelligent man who 
possesses this accomplishment is certain to win himself a great social 
reputation, and to be a pillar of any cause he takes up. 

We have confined ourselves here to social attention, not to the 
attention men give to books, or pay to young ladies, or bestow on 
their own business, or on works of benevolence. It is well that people 
should realize the difficulty of attention in its simplest form. If they 
do, they will not lay all the blame on their instructors if they find 
their attention restive and unmanageable under greater trials. That 
was a candid entry in Dr. Johnson’s diary where he resolves “to at- 
tend the sermon unless attention be more troublesome than useful ;” 
for at any rate it implied that attention was an effort. Most people 
assume that nothing is easier than to fix the thoughts on transcen- 
dent and often too unfamiliar ideas, and that, if their attention 
and wearies, of the two parties implicated in the transaction, it 
certainly is not themselves that are to blame. 


NATIONALITIES. 


O*E of the favourite cries for some years past has been that of 
“oppressed Nationalities.” The formula, as a piece of English, 
is ridiculous. It is the same vile sort of slang as calling a famous 
man “a celebrity,” or calling anything that turns out well “a 
success.” One is inclined to ask why the people who use this 
jargon cannot say an “oppressed nation ;” but it is certainly true 
that the word “nation” would not always express the idea which 
is meant to be conveyed by the word “nationality.” A 
badly governed by a ruler of its own blood may weli be called an 
“oppressed nation,” but no one would call it an “oppressed 
nationality.” On the other hand, we imagine that the words 
“ oppressed nationality” do not necessarily imply the presence of a 
cruel or rapacious government, but merely that the government is 
foreign, and that the people would prefer one that is native. The 
truth is, a word is wanted to express the idea, but “ Nation- 
ality” is a very foolish word for the purpose. “ Nationality” is 
the abstract word belonging to the concrete “nation,” and it often 
has to be used as such. International lawyers talk of a man or 
a ship proving his or her “ nationality ”— is, proving to what 
nation the man or the ship belongs—in short, proving of what 
State the people concerned are citizens or subjects. In this case, 
“nationality” has nothing to do with race or lan or with 
ae good or bad, native or foreign, In this sense many 
‘renchmen have a British yationality, many Poles a Russian, many 
Greeks a Turkish, many Italians an Austrian nationality. Inter- 
national law courteously assumes that cach Government represents 
a nation, and shapes its language accordingly. This last doctrine 
is, of course, the very one which the champions of “ 
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nationalities” most strongly deny, and to a great extent they are 
quite right in denying it ; but that is no reason why they should use 
an abstract noun when the sense asks for a concrete. Mr. J. 8, Mill 
heads a chapter, “ Of Nationality, as connected with Representative 
Government.” That chapter contains the sentence, “ This feeling 
of nationality may have been generated by various causes.” If we 
began to pick holes in these phrases, it would be with the “con- 
nected” and the “ generated” rather than with the “ nationality.” 
“ Nationality ” is in both places used quite properly in its abstract 
meaning. But Mr. Mill also says: — 

A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a Nationality, if they are 
united among themselves by common sympathies which do not exist be- 
tween them and any others—which make them cooperate with each other 
more willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same govern- 
ment, and desire that it should be government by themselves, or a portion 
of themselves, exclusively. 


We feel that we have here a careful and weighty definition of 
something which greatly needs both a definition and a name. But 
we cannot in the least see why the thing so defined should be 
called “a Nationality.” Mr. Mill seems to have given us the ideal 
definition of a Nation. The ideal map of the world would exhibit 
just as many independent Governments as there are portions of 
mankind answering Mr. Mill’s definition. The international lawyers 
assume, as for their purposes they cannot help assuming, that every 
existing Government represents such a nation. In practice, we 
know that it is not so. Of existing States, some, according to Mr. 
Mill’s definition, need division, while others need fusion with other 
States — that is to say, some portions of mankind which ought to 
be nations are, as a matter of fact, not nations. It would seem, 
then, that, in the phrase “ oppressed Nationalities,” a “ Nationality” 
means something which ought to be a nation but is not one. But 
“ Nationality ” is a very awkward word for the purpose. The word 
already exists with quite another meaning, and the meaning given 
to it is not one which seems at all nm ong Aa belong to it. 

Putting aside this verbal question, Mr. Mill’s definition of 
Nationality—that is, of what constitutes a Nation—is one most 
carefully to be studied. And all his recent illustrations are most 
thoroughly to the purpose. If he breaks down in some of the 
earlier ones, it is always from not fully knowing the facts, never 
from misapplying the bearing of the facts as he conceives them. 
And the whole chapter is most important, because Mr. Mill does not, 
like some enthusiasts, set up any one universal theory of Nationality. 
He most strongly insists on the fact that the feeling of Nation- 
ality—the feeling of attraction towards certain people, including 
of course the opposite feeling of repulsion towards certain others — 
may arise from different causes. herever we find the sympathies 
which Mr. Mill’s definition expresses, and the antipathies which it 
implies, there we have the Nation, the Nationality, or whatever 
we are to call it. But those sympathies and antipathies may have 
been brought about by all kinds of causes. Sometimes nations 
have been formed out of elements which, on any sort of theory, it 
would have been thought impossible to keep together. Sometimes 
nations which, on any sort of theory, ought to have kept together, 
have unaccountably split asunder. France, the most united nation 
in Europe, is made up out of elements quite as incongruous as 
those of still disunited Germany. Before our eyes, at this moment, 
in defiance of every theory, Italy is uniting itself, and America is 
falling to pieces. In cases like these, the practical politician accepts 
the facts of the case as he sees them. The historian can commonly 
trace out the causes of those facts in past events. But the mere 
theorist, the man who has some key to explain all historical facts, 
the quack doctor of L prec: who has some one cure for all diseases, 
is utterly at sea, and can make out nothing at all of the events 
which are passing around him. 

In the chapter from which we have been quoting, Mr. Mill men- 
tions some of the many causes which help to foster the feeling of 
Nationality, such as community of blood, language, and religion, 
geographical position, and what he is pleased to call “ identity of 
political antecedents.” He shows how these various causes produce 
various results in different cases —how, in some cases, artificial na- 
tions have been formed out of discordant elements, and how, in 
other cases nations of the same blood and language have been split 
asunder, Perhaps he does not give prominence enough to the 
working of manifest interest—not necessarily interest in a mere 
money sense, but the general interest of the nation. The hetero- 
geneous cantons of Switzerland are mainly kept together by a tie of 
interest. The union of all is the only guarantee for the liberty of 
each. So in Italy —a good or an independent government in an 
part can only be secured by the union of the whole. To this feel- 
ing of high national interest, the strongest provincial differences and 
dislikes have given way. On the other hand, America separated 
from England, and the Southern States have now separated from 
the Northern, because, notwithstanding unity of blood and lang 
it was their manifest interest to separate. The Channel Islands, 
French in language and position, are loyally attached to England, 
because England preserves to them that local independence which 
France would infallibly destroy. All these facts are completely in the 
teeth of theories, but, as facts, they are indisputable, and their historical 
explanation is very simple. Mr. Mill goes on to lay down the rule 
that it is desirable, whenever it —— that nations and govern- 
ments should coincide ; but he adds, with great truth, that in some 
cases geographical considerations make it impossible. ‘Take the 
Russian, Austrian, and Turkish Empires—the three Powers which 
sin most deeply against the law of Nationality. Though much might 
be done to bring them more into harmony with it, it would be 
utterly impossible to make them square perfectly with it. You may 


separate Greece from Turkey, Hungary from Austria, Poland from 
Russia, but you leave unredressed, and must leave unredressed, the 
theoretical wrongs of Albanians, Wallachs, Slovaks, Croats, Red 
Russians, Lets, Esths, and a heap of other nations, some of whose 
names hardly penetrate beyond books of ethnology. In most of 
these cases these very small nations are content to merge their claims. 
The Albanians of Greece have fraternized with the Hellenes, and 
all races in Hungary seem united in common opposition to Austria. 
So, in another part of the world, the arguments employed to 
ee the expediency of the separation of the whole Sout Con- 
ederacy would not apply if the single inland State of Tennessee 
had seceded all by itself. No one would, in such a case, have 
uarrelled with the speedy suppression of such a revolt by the 

ederal arms, unless, indeed, it had been thought wiser to sit still 
till the wandering brother came back to his senses. Down to the 
Legislative Union, the separation of England and Scotland was 
theoretically as possible as the separation which in our own days 
has taken place between Hanover and the United Kingdom. From 
1603 to 1688 the same person happened to be the direct heir of both 
crowns ; but had the heirs of James and Margaret become extinct, 
England and Scotland must have looked for their kings in quite 
different places. William IIL. was elected King of England and 
of Scotland by the distinct acts of two independent nations ; and 
the election of William in no way bound Scotland to accept 
George 1. But it is hard to believe that, had the case occurred, 
England and Scotland could have parted company as peaceably as 
Hanover and the United Kingdom. Why? Because the con- 
nexion between Great Britain and Hanover was both undesirable and 
purely accidental ; and when the law separated them, no one wished 
to hinder the law from taking its course. But the legal union of 
England and Scotland simply gave the finishing stroke to a union 
dictated by every natural consideration of speech and position. 
England and Hanover might well have different interests ; when 
peace was desirable for one, war might be the natural policy of the 
other. But, as soon as Englishmen and Scotchmen ceased to think 
that national honour required them to kill one another, no real 
opposition of interests could exist. And by the Union, if Scotland 
lost in point of honour, Scotchmen certainly gained in point of 
ewe No Englishman objects to a Scotchman winning the 
ighest places in the English Law or the English Church, But 
Scotland retains her own Law and her own Church, and whatever 
= be had in either of them Scotchmen carefully keep to them- 
selves. 


A Nation, then—or a Nationality, if anybody better likes to call 
it so—is easy to recognise when you see it. It is easy to give 
a practical definition of it, like Mr. Mill’s. It is easy to trace 
historically the causes which make one set of people into a nation 
and fail to do the like by another. But it is impossible to make a 
theory which will square with all facts, and it is impossible to predict 
beforehand when scattered members will unite, and when united 
members will separate. If Switzerland and Italy had each had a 
continent to itself, they would never have become united, and it 
might have been better that they should not unite. Had the 
United States remained hemmed in by two or three powerful 
neighbours, we should either never have heard of a War of Se- 
cession, or it would have come to nothing more terrible than the 
War of the Sonderbund. Slave States and Free States, manu- 
facturing States and agricultural States, would have contrived to 
patch up their differences somehow, as aristocratic cantons and 
democratic cantons, Catholic cantons.and Protestant cantons, have 
commonly contrived to do in Switzerland. But when England 
ceased to be threatening, when France and Spain vanished from 
the American Continent, then the ties of blood, language, and 
likeness of government began to be less powerful than the repelling 
forces of conflicting commercial interest and a different social con- 
dition. In defiance of all theories, the Swabian of Ziirich, the 
Burgundian of Geneva, and the Italian of Ticino are practically 
members of one nation; while Englishmen in Britain, in New 
England, and in Carolina, look on each other as foreigners or 
something worse. 

Interest and geographical position are manifestly stronger than 
the outward identity implied by a common language. The subtler 
identity of mere race, when has ceased to be the same, 
is of course weaker still. But there is no doubt that it is really a 
very powerful t, though its working is mostly invisible. Ths 
Danish, Norwegian, and Flemish elements in the British Isles have 
sunk so easily and gradually into the general English mass that the 
phenomenon is never thought of, except by those who are specially 
curious in such matters. t the difference between the Teutonic 
and Celtic portions of these islands still strikes the most careless 
observer. So one cannot doubt that the easy fusion of Normans 
and English was greatly helped by the fact that, with all their 
differences in manners and languages, they were branches of the 
same stock after all. In the East, religion and language take 
the place of race. A vast number of Turks are really by descent 
Greeks or Slaves, On the other hand, it is not unlikely that, as 
many Greeks are by blood Slaves or Albanians, so some may really 
be the descendants of Turkish mercenaries in the Byzantine service. 
But Pa pe pe this sort are practically Turks or Greeks, as it 


language, 
interest, epee pre but on a combination of all, the propor- 
tion of the elements differing infinitely in different cases. 
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FRENCH PICTURES OF LONDON. 


are really much obliged to the Commissioners of the 
International Exhibition for being the cause of bringing 
among us correspondents of the Parisian newspapers, who describe 
all that they see or fancy that they see in London with a vivacity 
that is highly gratifying. We cannot help laughing at the portraits 
which they give us of ourselves, although we are sometimes sensible 
that we are looking at caricatures. A certain M. Assolant, who 
writes to the Courrier du Dimanche, has unquestionably earned the 
credit of producing the most amusing _ of writing which has, up 
to this time, been called forth by the Exhibition. He tells his 
readers, with some truth, that London is nothing better than “ an im- 
mense and monstrous assemblage of big towns,” and he says that its 
inhabitants are “ naturally laborious, intrepid, intelligent, and vora- 
cious,” hungering for other people’s pooperty> and eager to seek 
their fortunes in foreign countries. As such a le inevitably 
became rich, they desired to be free, and they made themselves so. 
“ As the king was an inconvenience to them, cut his head off.” 
But as they like old things, old traditions, and old rubbish, they 
preserve the name of royalty, while keeping to themselves its real 
power. As their country is foggy and wet, they go out of it in 
order to breathe fresh air, and thus they have led a t em- 
i They intermeddle in all the affairs of the world, give un- 
solicited advice to all its potentates. Of course, all Englishmen 
will pronounce this picture to be a caricature; but still it is 
one of which it is impossible to deny the likeness. M. Asso- 
national defence, which must charm Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, if 
it does not rather inspire them with envy because they cannot 
deliver themselves of ss half so clever on a topic on which 
they often exercise both pen and se meat The English, he says, 
being quite safe in their island (as they ily but vainly wish they 
were), and being encircled with ships mounted with Armstrong guns 
which ships they fear are of very little use), “they now and then 
fy some invisible enemy and promise to grind him to powder.” 
It must be owned that this is a tolerably fair version of the utterances 
of some of the mouthpieces of public feeling when they are in a 
boastful the enemy answers them in a 
manner, they got military exercise, and proudly mar 
before the Queen.” “We take this to be as men a hit ao was a 
made against the Volunteers, who happily have now so much con- 
fidence in their own strength of purpose and efficiency as not 
to mind either the jokes of a smart Frenchman or the 
snarling of a few ill-conditioned Englishmen. It would be a very 
profitable bargain to allow M. Assolant to make all the fun he can 
out of the Volunteers, on condition that he should observe them 
carefully and — faithfully all that he observed. But in truth 
he cannot have had time to observe anything in England except the 
International Exhibition — not, however, that that is any reason 
why such a brilliant writer should abstain from writing upon any- 
thing in England that he thinks fit to write about. He tells us, for 
example, that in comparison with London all the rest of England 
looks like a desert, when it is probable that he knows nothing 
whatever of the provinces except what he may have seen from the 
Dover railway or the top of Richmond Hill. When he visits Lan- 
cashire, even in its present depressed state, he will perhaps perceive 
that “the languor of the provinces,” which he explains, does not 
exist, and that “the reduction of the nation to servitude,” which 
he anticipates, is utterly improbable. When he says, “ Be but mas- 
ter of the capital and you are master of all,” one cannot help fancy- 
Saad the moment that he is an Englishman in Paris writing about 


ce. 

Even in London, it would seem that M. Assolant has thrown off 
his sketches in great haste, for fear, perhaps, that longer and closer 
observation would abate the pungency of his satire. He says 
truly enough that the London squares look very sad, and gives as 
a reason that the public are excluded from them —“ a circumstance 
quite worthy of an aristocratic nation, where each individual eats 
apart, shut up in his box at the eating-house, like vicious horses in 
a stable.” It may, perhaps, console our much-abused country to 
observe how her satirists contradict and neutralize each other. 
Sometimes she is an aristocratic nation, and sometimes a nation of 
shopkeepers. The ent of another paper, the Siécle, 
to have treshly disco that she is both at once—that her nobles 
and her middle-class are undistinguishable, and that she has no 
people. Even the servant has “the stiff cold bearing” of his 

e was a ” the special correspondent of the 
Siécle would have concurred with that young person if he had been 
in London at the time, and had had the advantage of seeing Jeames. 
It must be highly gratifying to the British shopkeeper to be told on 
unimpeachable authority that he looks like a nobleman, and after 
such a compliment the French correspondents may take their fling 
at us and our institutions undisturbed. This is an aristocratic 
nation, and we are “nobs,” every one of us, and no mistake about 
it; but still, perh a “nob” ought not to be alluded to as an 
individual, nor ought he to be described as “eating apart shut up in 
his box.” Our own impression is that “nobs” do not usually dine at 
eating-houses, and we cannot help conjecturing that M. Assolant 
Toust have wandered into the “ House of ’ Dining Rooms,” 
in Abingdon Street, Westminster, and fancied that he beheld in the 
next box to himself a duke dining sulkily upon boiled beef and 

before appearing in his place in Parliament. 

It need not excite surprise that this writer’s comparison, in point 
of aspect and character, between French and English workmen 


comes out much to the advantage of the former. When he 
that the Englishman is far inferior in appearance to the Fre: 
we allow his right to think so, just as we should leave him at full 
liberty to believe that he is himself a handsome man. Very likely 
he considers that a thin peaked beard is more as png a 
beard of any other fashion. We are not so unreasonable as to 
expect to hear Frenchmen admitting that Englishmen are better 
looking than themselves. It is quite enough for us to know that a 
feeling stronger than patriotism compels them to confess the beauty 
of English women, and it follows, at least to our apprehension, 
that where the women are handsome the men cannot be very ugly. 
But the English workman is pronounced inferior to the Frenchman, 
not only in appearance but in heart. “The Englishman is brutal, 
and this is his chief defect.” Now certainly M. Assolant may, if 
he pleases, behold sights in England which would warrant him in 
ascribing to its people coarseness and violence, which become to ar 
unfriendly eye brutality. For example, he might assist at the next 
pounding-match between the Chancellor and Lord Chelmsford in 
the House of Peers; or he might witness a row on Tower Hill 
between the soldiers of the Buffs and the police; or, if he had 
applied last week in the proper quarter, he might have been guided 
toa secluded spot where, as Bell’s Life informs us, a “ tourney,” or, 
in other words, a prize-fight, was got off “in the most pleasant and 
amicable manner ” between enn of the industry of Birming- 
ham and London, and he might have convinced himself that what he 
calls “ the languor of the provinces” did not-affect “ the Brum’s” style 
of hitting. We should like to have had M. Assolant’s description of 
what a friendly critic calls that “ game and scientific little contest” — 
using the word “little” to suggest neither shortness of duration nor 
lightness of punishment in the battle, but in reference to the fact that 
the tallest of the combatants was a “bantam” of 5 ft.3in. We 
rather think that in France a man who stands that height is not 
exactly reckoned as a little fellow. Perhaps M. Assolant would 
have appreciated that “inconceivable neatness of execue 
tion” which pleased an English eye; and when he beheld the 
champion of Birmingham “ going in with a fine dig straight from 
the shoulder,” or “mancuvring in his pretty clean manner,” or 
labouring to deform his adversary'’s countenance “ like an industrious 
paviour with his rammer,” or following up that adversary in retreat 
“with the pertinacity of a tax-collector,” he might simply have 
pronounced the whole exhibition brutal. But let him cail what he 
actually sees by whatever name he pleases. We shall complain of 
nothing but what we must consider as malevolent invention or 
inoffensive girl who ned to where he was performing, 
the app of follow and kick her 
several times, we can only say that we do not believe him. To 
suppose that any assembly of Englishmen would view with pleasure, 
or even that they would permit, such an Tay, gs humanity, is 
ridiculous. Some persons, we believe, consider the rs 
of a “gallant little mill” are necessarily the most Sontit lve 
kind. We should like to see how those spectators would treat a 
mountebank who offered to amuse them by kicking a girl, _ Let our 
French visitors sketch as brilliantly as they can whatever they 
have fully and fairly seen. Above all, we should wish M. Assolant 
to witness and describe a prize-fight. He talks conplacece se 
the pride of the French workman, and of the of it. “ 
grandfather was a soldier in the First Republic. He has entered 
as a master the capitals of Europe, and has seen more than once 
the backs of kings. His father was at Austerlitz. He him- 
self has burnt a cartridge in Africa.” It may sound very and 
tame, by the side of these magnificent traditions, to of the 
tide of Peter Morris of Birmingham in the character which he 
as earned of a “fine hard hitter,” and to make mention of his 
humble ancestors, who perhaps may have been privates in the Bri- 
tish line, and may have seen more than once the backs of the 
French troops. We admit that our people are addicted to 
practices which a Parisian journalist may represent, suitably to his 
readers’ tastes and standard of judgment, as exhibitions of brutality. 
But if it comes to bragging about military exploits, we may venture 
to remark that that people, cas | what they are — perhaps 
because they are what they are—have sent forth from among them 
armies which first showed how the capitals of Europe might be 
secured against the entry of French masters. 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. . 
HE nature and extent of the distress in the cotton districts is now 
generally understood. Those districts occupy the position of 
lands on a frontier, whose inhabitants have to bear the first brunt 
of an invasion, though they themselves have done nothing to 
provoke it. The whole country, therefore, recognises its re 
sponsibility on their behalf. For the last fortnight, information has 
been eagerly sought as to the extent of the calamity, and the 
resources that are at hand to meet it. The sufferers 
and the representatives of the Poor Law Board, have been 
and the country accepts the virtual decision at which the two Houses 
of Parliament have arrived. The distress is great; in a few places 
there is already less employment than there was in 1848, @ 
_— year of distress; and everywhere the worst is yet to come. 
t the men of Lancashire stoutly maintain the sufficiency of their 
own resources. They will not, indeed, refuse the aid their friends 
may offer to any particular district. But — not permit 8 
formal to be made to public charity. e thin end of the 
wedge, however, has. been already inserted ; and, the 
Lord Mayor has open it i 
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towns. Meanwhile, considering their immense wealth, the reso- 
lution of the Laneashire proprietors is only becoming. The 
country, while it recognises their a poms. | will still remember 
that it has a duty of its own. It will narrowly watch the manner 
in which the responsibility so publicly accepted is discharged. 

Mr. Villiers endorses the assertion of the Guardians, that the rate- 
payers are quite able to bear any pressure that is likely to be put 
upon them, and he goes further than any other speaker in dis- 
couraging private charity. And when it is pointed out that the 
rates In the cotton districts are even now lower than they were in 
the same districts in 1848, and far lower than they are usually in 

s of London and in many agricultural districts that possess not 
a tithe of the wealth of Lancashire, it is impossible to doubt that 
Mr. Villiers is right. But then the sufficiency of the Poor-law 
to meet the difficulties of the case must not be too strictly inter- 
preted. The ratepayers can, indeed, meg | meet all the demands 
that have been made, and all that are likely to be made, u 
them; but it might be far otherwise if all applied who might 
legally apply to the Guardians for relief. That they do not, 
is clear from the report just presented to Parliament. In Man- 
chester, Preston, and Wigan, not to speak of towns less dependent 
on the cotton manufacture, there has been during the last two 
months scarcely any increase in the numbers receiving public 
relief. Yet these are towns in which, during that period, the 
closing of mills has increased the number of the unemployed by 
nearly forty per cent. But it is notorious that, from the first, active 
committees have been formed for the relief of the destitute, which 
have very largely diminished the burthen that would otherwise have 
fallen on the poor rates. There is probably some ground for the 
statement of the operatives, that the Poor-law machinery is not 
wholly equal to the occasion. It is true that its machinery is ca- 
pable of indefinite expansion, that there is no lack of funds, and 
that its staff ought to be, and probably is, quite equal to the consi- 
derable accession of work that has ) tea. upon it. But it is 
neither desirable nor possible that such an institution should retain 
its peculiar character, and yet not act with a certain harshness quite 
inappropriate to the circumstances of the new class with which 
it has to deal. Further, it avows its inability to look into h®les 
and corners for starving men, whose pride will not allow 
them to apply to it for aid. There is truth, no doubt, 
in the remark of the chairman of the Manchester Guardians, 
that relief is under the Poor-law, not as a favour 
but as aright. Yet the class whose representatives he was then 
ing have learnt to iook upon relief from the rates as dis- 
eful, and many of them cannot easily convince themselves that 
it ceases to be disgraceful when the circumstances that gave it that 
character are changed. With a happy inconsistency, however, the 
men who cannot bring themselves to accept the aid of the poor- 
rates, to which in time past they have themselves contributed, are 
willing to receive aid from a fund raised by voluntary effort. They 
may perhaps, not without some show of reason, argue that in the 
one case the aid comes to them from a source tainted by the 
character of those who habitually frequent it, in the other, from the 
hands of their friends. However this may be, nearly as much 
money has been distributed through independent committees, and 
probably far more through private agency, than through the official 
administrators of public relief. This twofold method is good every 
way. The rates, which might otherwise press too severely on a par- 
ticular kind of property and on the poorest householders, are kept 
down. ‘The sufferers who are overlooked by the Poor-law authori- 
ties, or who will not apply to them for relief, have at least one other 
resource. And no excuse is left for an undue and perilous relax- 
ation of the rules which regulate the distribution Pry ic and 
permanent fund. 

When large numbers are to be supported at the expense of others, 
with as little injury as possible to the permanent interests of the 
community, there are certain precautions which cannot with im- 
punity be disregarded, The relief must be given by men acquainted 
with the circumstances of the population, and acquainted, if pos- 
sible, with the individual families who compose it. Many mill- 
Owners, at once crous and prudent, have kept their men 
together, and worked their mills at a loss. This is the best form of 
charity, but from its nature it cannot be generally adopted, nor, 
where it has been adopted, can it be prolonged indefinitely. The 
Poor-law officers have no doubt a general knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the population, and they derive from long 
experience an intuitive power of discrimination, which renders 
their administration of relief, however harsh, infinitely preferable 
to that of any ordinary committee. But there can be no reason 
why, for the purposes of the present crisis, the suffering popula- 
tion should not be divided in such a manner, and committees ap- 

inted of such a character, as to combine the advantages of private 

nowledge and official strictness. The most intelligent workmen, 
the most active foremen, some of the tradesmen and master-manu- 
facturers of each district, might act together. United, they would 
combine an amount of local knowledge that would render the 
abuse of charity impossible. Each of these committees might be 
independent, relying primarily on the resources of its own limited 
district, but able to fall back, when these should be exhausted, on 
more general support. But all might be made to work in harmony 
with the Board of Guardians in the manner indicated by Lord 
Granville on Monday. Their authority alone could secure 
unity of plan, and prevent the clashing of efforts and the waste 
of labour. Except the preposterous plan of throwing the support 
of the poor of ire on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the most objectionable of all that have been proposed is that of a 


subscriptions for a limited an which might, however, have 
been more accurately defined. is to be that he will not 
permit the gradual expansion of his functions. A general fund would 


scramble, and vate the pauperism of the country. It is, how- 
correspondent the Times who 
pea F age the working men have lately given of their good sense, 
t 


really needed there is the ic cooperation ir employers 
and their richer neighbours with the men themselves. Everything 
depends on the way in which they administer the funds which there 
can be no sort of difficulty in obtaining. A large relief fund, formed 
at the present of the calamity, would simply deprive the 
wealthiest county in England of its proper responsibility, call forth 
a tribe of greedy applicants, and be an ostentatious and unnecessary 


e. There may be questions about the conditions under whi 
relief should be given, but there can be none as to the right of every 
It is a characteristic 


provide that the daily bread at least 
sical suffering need not be added to moral. It 
so many families should be obliged either to ~ i 


or, in compliance with a necessary princ’ State policy, adapt 
their hands to unaccustomed labour of a i which may well seem 
to a 


‘The operatives continue to act with dignit and good sense. 
not merely that there has been no increase of crime in the cotton 


THE MAJORITY OF ONE. 


The mechanism of party discipline has been growing rusty 
absolute disuse. As far as five-sixths of its body are concerned, 
the House of Commons has been in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. It has existed for the purpose of enabling the spokesmen of 
various parties to fire off speeches at each other ; but the cannon- 
ade has hitherto been as innocuous as an American bombardment. 


plined 

pelled by circumstances over which they had no control. It was, more- 
over, looked forward to with some interest as a test of Parliamentary 

triotism, for Wednesday last was the day of the Chester races. 

is an unfortunate circumstance that the great fights of the session 
and the great meetings of the turf come off at very much the same 
time of year; and as the two leaders of the two great parties are 
both keen racing men, and the effect of their example is in no way 
lost upon their followers, politicians are very apt to be distracted 
between two different calls of duty. Qn what occasiens the grand 
stand ought to have the preference, and on what occasions the division 
lobby is to be regarded as the most important, are questions that 
have been variously solved by different Parliamentary casuists. 
But the coincidence of a race and a division is a circumstance which 
the whips always have to take into their calculations. It is commonly 
held to operate to the disadvantage of the Conservatives; and 
in fact Lord Palmerston’s racing practices are usually supposed to 
be an unfertunate relic of the ive heresies in which he 
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| national relief fund. The Lord Mayor has consented to receive | 
| only, as Mr. Bright said in the House of Commons, invite a gene 
| 
| monstration made in their behalf. Not a committee-room in Lon- 
= iniured in 
If the people of the suffering districts, who have accepted a just 
in the do _ their it will be wholly 
the artificial state of society in which we live, that in some twenty 
different places there are to be found, within the compass of a few 
. aoa acres, thousands of able-bodied men, educated, noble-hearted, 
and eager to work, but obliged to wait passively for th 
bread to be brought to their hands. But this highly-o 
society, with its elaborate machinery, ought certainly to b 
n 
or 
istricts during quarter—a tact ost unexamp im 
| annals of popular distress. They are able calmly to examine their 
cure. Every meeting been , every speech temperate. 
But those who have watched their conduct Gen the ry soy 
the war can feel no surprise at this. Nothing less could have been 
expected from the class, from the ranks of which any oes 
voice has been raised in favour of breaking the blockade. Yet 
| operatives well knew that its continuance involved the loss of their 
; | savings, and would thrust them down, at least temporarily, into a 
| lower grade of society. And they knew also that there were not a 
| few politicians who doubted the policy or the justice of recognizing 
| the blockade, and would gladly accept their alliance in opposing it. - 
Whether their course has been governed by political insight, sym- 
| pathy with the North, or respect for the decision of Parliament, it 
| 1s unnecessary to determine. Whatever may have been its motive, 
| the unselfish consistency with which it has been pursued entitles 
them to immortal honour. 
| The remarkable aptitude for surrender in which the versatility of the 
| American character has been displayed, has extended itself to the 
| Parliamentary warfare of England ; and the silent members, as a 
class, must have felt that, for all purposes of practical utility, they 
| might as well have kept the expenses of their elections in their 
| pockets. ‘The long-anticipated fight of Wednesday was a welcome 
| relief to that compulsory inactivity of Club politics to which the 
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sed the earlier half of his political life. It is observed that 
iberals of a more decided tint, such as Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone, do not race. The Liberal whip, therefore, is entitled to 
count a race-day as equal to at least ten votes upon his side; and 
a thorough knowledge of the various races, and their comparative 
fascinations, is one of a Liberal whip’s most important qualifications. 
The House of Commons was made to reverse a decision, unpala- 
table to the Government, upon a very important point in the 
constitution of the University of Oxford, by a judicious use of the 
Goodwood Cup; and the Liverpool races have more than once 
exercised a decisive influence upon the destinies of the country. 
The conflict was pretty sure, therefore, to be a hot one, and the 
issue narrowly contested. On the one side were all the influence of 
the Government, the enthusiasm of the Dissenters, and the counter- 
charms of the Chester Races; on the other, the attractions which a 
rising cause always exercises among the “independent” members of 
the House of Commons. The debate which preceded the division 
was, as usual in such cases, ratherdull. People went through it for 
the sake of decorum, just as people who have come to hear a popu- 
lar preacher at the Abbey go through the preliminary Evening 
Prayers; or as the guests at a public dinner, who have assembled to 
hear a distinguished orator, submit to listen in the first instance to the 
praises of the Prince of Wales and all the Royal family. The most 
entertaining speeches were decidedly from the Liberal side. Sir John 
Trelawny contrived to avoid the proverbial dulness of a Church- 
Rate speech by resolutely conws from discussing Church Rates 
at all. An interesting account of the progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture, a comparison of the merits of Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Buckle, decided in favour of the latter, an Excursus upon 
Essays and Reviews, and an allusion to the inevitable Japanese, 
enabled him to entertain the House for half an hour without 
intruding upon them the repulsive subject-matter of his Bill. Mr. 
Buxton satisfied the instincts of an impartial conscience by making 
a speech in favour of the Bill, com of all the arguments against 
it. Sir George Lewis took a bold and sanguine view of the ques- 
tion — not fearing to a hope that, if the Bill were passed, 
the Government might be forced to take some action in the 
matter; and he even sketched the measure into proposing which 
he cherished a hope that he might yet be stimulated by the House. 
Mr. Remington Mills was determined to show how much Finsbury 
had lost in rejecting him, and to prove that he could devise original 
statements quite as startling as Mr. Cox’s version of Wat Tyler’s 
history. His announcement that the proposal to abolish Church- 
rates was the result of a conviction that “ the population had out- 
oom the common law,” was as candid a revelation as those of 

r. Foster and Mr. Samuel Morley. It in reality sums up 
with epigrammatic force the true character of the whole pro- 
ceeding. By the common law, the parishes possess the power 
of deciding by a majority upon their own concerns; and 
a it is which Sir John Trelawny and Mr. Mills seek 
to take away. In so doing they only act after their kind ; for there 
is nothing which religious fanatics hold in such pious horror as 
local liberties. It is easy, by the application of merely secular 
machinery, to manipulate the onal power—to talk round a 
prince, to bully a Ministry, to squeeze a political party. But to bring 
all the local bodies in the country under the influence of a religious 
organization, involves the actual conversion of a whole people. 
Mr. Remington Mills has not yet learned that, to politicians with 
“ulterior views,” Parliamen h is given for the purpose of 
concealing thought. Mr. Bright did his best to repair the blunder. 
His speech was more moderate, and therefore more telling, than any 
of his recent speeches. He was content with taunting the Church 
for her inability to maintain her own fabrics for herseif—judiciously 
blinking the fact that, under the present law, she has to maintain 
them for the Dissenters too. But beyond this he pointedly ab- 
stained from any virulent attacks upon the Church, and exhaled 
the bile, which had been evidently accumulating during the debate, 
in a well-intended and well-delivered attack upon the inaction of 
the Government. Compared to the brilliancy of these various per- 
formances, the Conservative share of the debate was commonplace 
enough. There was nothing either so eloquent as Mr. Bright's 
speech, or so diverting as Sir John Trelawny’s medley. Several 
efforts were made to force Lord Palmerston into a speech ; but he 
was immovable to the taunts alike of supporters and opponents. 
Ever since his unfortunate encounter with the doctrine of original 
sin, he has felt a strong disinclination for the discussion of religious 
subjects. 

The calls for a division began early, for each side thought itself in 
the majority, and suspected its opponents of intending to talk the de- 
bate out. Some small speaker generally falls a victim to this impatience 
on the part of the House, and gives them the amusement of mea- 
suring the strength of their lungs against his. On this occasion 
it was Mr. Dillwyn who presented that noblest of all spectacles — 
the sight of a good man struggling against adversity. Speakers of 
inferior calibre, who have accidentally put themselves forward at a 
time when the House is resolved not to hear them, generally 
show a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. The House cannot 
hear them in the din, and the reporters cannot report them, so 
that for all simply practical they might as well be silent. 
But they seem possessed with the idea that it would be a slaughter 
of their own mental offspring to sit down. They feel that until 
they are worse they cannot be better, and that their only chance of 
peace of mind is to be delivered of their burden. The throes, 
corporeal and mental, amid which Mr. Dillwyn’s long-considered 
speech was brought to the birth were terrible to behold, and they 
were very nearly the only portion of his performance that reached 


the Gallery. The attempt to persuade against their will six hundred 
men assembled for a close division was a needless act of gallantry, 
The relation between the two divisions that followed was curi 
and shows what can be effected by the prestige of victory. The 
first question put was as to the fate of the Bill itself — whether it 
should now be read a second time. Upon this the two parties 
divided, each confident of victory. The Conservatives had gained 
some votes at the elections. On the other hand, the Liberals had 
at pees upon some ofthe Popish members to vote with them, who 
ad abstained from voting last year. The result was that the Bill 
was thrown out by a majority of one. The second division was 
taken instantaneously after the first. The issue upon which it was 
taken was Mr. Estcourt’s motion that it was “unjust and inex 
dient” to abolish the rate without providing a substitute. 4 
effect was nothing else than to give a supplementary kick to the 
lifeless carcase of’ the defunct Bill. Antecedently, one would have 
thought that such a resolution would be resisted by every one 
of the i of the Bill, as stoutly as the Bill itself had 
been upheld. But even the short three minutes that inter- 
vened between the declaration of the first division and the 
commencement of the second, sufficed to disorganize Sir 
John Trelawny’s ranks. At least a dozen gentlemen were con- 
science-smitten by the teaching of defeat, and slipped through the 
open door to avoid committing themselves for a second time to a 
losing cause. The consequence was that the epithets “unjust and 
inexpedient,” sanctioned by a larger majority than that on which 
Governments have recently been brought into office, stand affixed 
in the Journals of the House to a measure which this same House 
of Commons sanctioned three years ago by a majority of seventy- 
one. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE LAW COURTS. 


‘WHEN Lord Derby’s Government was in office and Lord 
Chelmsford held the Seals, it was referred to a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject of the concentration of the 
Coyprts of Law, and particularly into the nature of certain funds 
which it had been suggested might be appropriated by the State for 
the purposes of the new buildings. The Commissioners—Sir John 
Coleridge, Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Lord Wynford, Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. Young 
— commenced their inquiries on the 21st of May, 1859. A host of 
witnesses were examined, and the sittings of the Commission were 
not terminated ti!l June in the following year. A very elaborate 
Report, however, was the result of this long investigation, and, the 
existence having been proved of a large sum of money which, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, might be properly appropriated, 
it was upon their Report that the Government Bill of this session 
known under the title of “ The Courts of Justice Money Bill” was 
introduced, the second reading of which was negatived shortly 
before the Easter recess. 

In most cases, a division upon the amendment “ that the Bill be 
read this day six months” is decisive, and, if carried, the Bill in 
uestion cannot be reintroduced in the same session. This is intel- 
ligible, and therefore it might be assumed that, where the amendment 
is negatived, that result would be equally decisive in favour of the 
Bill. This, however, is not entirely of course, for if the amend- 
ment is negatived, the motion has got to be put “ that the Bill be 
now read” a second or third time, as the case may be ; and although 
the previous ‘decision has substantially decided the question, it is 
still open to call for another division upon the formal motion. In 
the case of the Courts of Justice Bill, Mr. Selwyn’s amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time this day six months, was 
negatived by a majority of 1, but two stray members of the Oppo- 
sition came into the House before the subsequent motion was put. 
Another division was therefore called for upon the motion “ 
the Bill be now read a second time,” and the Government was de- 
feated by a majority of 1. The words of the motion, however, are 
construed literally by the rules of the House, and hence it follows 
that although, if the amendment had been carried, the Government 
must have submitted to their defeat for the remainder of the 
session, the fact of the last motion having been negatived has only 
the effect of disposing of the Bill for the day, and it is open to the 
Ministry to bring it forward again at any time. Considering how 
deeply the interests of the public are involved in this question, it is 
a that the Government may again take the sense of the 

ouse on the matter, when a larger attendance of members may 
set the question at rest in a more satisfactory manner. Should 
this prove to be the case, it is most desirable that some attempt 
should be made (and it ought to have been made before) to explain, 
as far as possible, in a popular form, the nature of those mysterious 
funds which, called “ The Suitors’ Fund,” and “The Suitors’ Fee 
Fund,” have created some of the main points of the controversy. 

The pugilists in Chancery follow, in most cases, the example set 
them by their more matter-of-fact brethren in the P. R.; and 
when the objects of contention are money or securities for it, they 
are delivered over to the Court asa stakeholder, to abide the event. 
Some idea may be formed of our litigiousness from the state- 
ment that, at the date of the last returns, the amount in Court 
consisted of 5§2,000,000/. When any of the parties to a Chan- 
cery suit bring such property into Court, any of them are at liberty 
to ask for the investment in Government Stock of such portion of 
it as consists of sums of cash; and the investment is then made 
upon the responsibility of the suitor, who, upon the termination of 
the proceedings, either reaps the benefit or suffers the loss conse- 
quent upon the investment, and the rise or fall of the stock since the 
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investment was made. In the absence, however, of such a request, 
the cash thus brought into Court, as soon as the amounts become in- 
conveniently large, is periodically invested in Government Stock b 
the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, upon the responsi- 
bility of the Court, which in like manner is liable either to gain or 
lose by the transaction; for in such case, upon the termination of 
the proceedings, the suitor only asks for, and only receives, the 
identical sum of cash which was paid into Court. This has been 
the practice from an early iod in the history of the Court of 
Chancery, although the banking account between the Court and the 
suitor does not appear to have been uniformly satisfactory to the 
latter, for, prior to the year 1725, the Masters or Ushers of the 
Court, who in those days received the suitors’ money, and dis- 
charged the duties which have since been transferred to the 
Accountant-General, banked unfortunately. The South Sea scheme 
swallowed a great part of the suitors’ money, and although a fine of 
30,0001. was imposed upon the Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, it 
was not till the year 1739 that the deficiencies were made good. 
As soon as this was done, however, and upon the — to which 
we have just referred, an investment was made of the unemployed 
cash, then amounting to about 34,000/, In this sum we have the 
origin of “the Suitors’ Fund ;” and through similar investments made 
from that period down to the present time, the Stock thus purchased 
upon the responsibility of the Court is now represented by 
2,962,9911. 38. gd., and forms the first portion of the Suitors’ 
Fund. ‘We then find that the income arising from the Stock pur- 
chased with the 34,000l. rapidly accumulated, and an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1768, which directed that the surplus of 
the income, after certain payments out of it, should be also invested ; 
and in the investments commenced under the authority of this Act, 
we have the origin of the second portion of the Suitors’ Fund, 
which now consists of 1,291,629/. 5s. 6d. This sum of money the 
Commissioners in their report style the “ Profit Fund,” and this the 
Government proposed to appropriate for the new Courts. 

The Suitors’ Fee Fund requires less explanation. Up to the 

1833, certain officers of the Court of Chancery appear to have 

retained tor their own benefit the fees which were paid to them in 
the course of a Chancery suit, but by Lord Brougham’s Chancery 
Regulation Act it was provided that these fees should be accounted 
for, and paid into Court to an account to be entitled, “ The Suitors’ 
Fee Fund Account ;” and it is a portion of this fund, amounting 
to 201,000/. Stock, which was also comprised in the Government 
Bill. The two sums of ss. 6d., and 201,000/., repre- 
sent nearly a million and a half of Stock ; but the Common Law 
Courts were to furnish a third sum of 88,254/. $s. 1d.; and this 
has arisen from the fees levied upon the suitors in the Superior 
Courts at Westminster, and paid over by the Masters and other 
officers into the Treasury, after first deducting rents, salaries, and 
other expenses from it. 

There is no incumbrance of any sort upon the last-mentioned 
sum, but the income of both the Chancery funds is charged with 
the payment of the salaries, allowances, and compensations of the 
officers of the Court of Chancery ; and these amount to so con- 
siderable a sum that it is quite true, as stated by Mr. Selwyn, that 
in one year (1859) the excess of income over expenditure was 
but This, however, it is only fair to state, is a some- 
what exceptional result. In 1858 the balance was 11,500/.; and 
out of the income there is at present paid no less than 70,0001. 
a year for compensations, which are terminable sums, and are falling 
in at the rate of 2000/. a year. Still, as for present practical 
purposes the Chancery funds are saddled with the payment of this 

0,0001,. a year, the loss of income which would, in the first 
instance, take place by the abstraction of the capital portion of the 
Chancery funds is put at 45,000/. Against this sum the first 
set-off is the surplus income to which we have just referred ; and 
this, assuming its average to be as low as 30001., will, with the 
rents for offices now paid out of the income of the Suitors’ Fund 
and amounting to 2000l. (which would be saved upon the com- 
pletion of new Courts), reduce the loss of income to 40,000/. It 
is then shown that the average annual surplus of the fees paid in 
the Common Law Courts is 16,000/., of the fees paid in the 
Probate Court 7000l., and of the fees paid in the Court of Ad- 
miralty 10001. These three sums are unfettered,in any manner, 
and, applied for the purposes of the Bill, they reduce the loss of 
income to 16,000]. It does not appear that any attempt was 
made in the House of Commons to impugn the accuracy of these 
figures, which are those adopted by the Commissioners. The 
opponents of the measure based their arguments in the debate 
principally upon the assumption that the expense of the new 
Courts was so far under-estimated that they would cost half a 
million of money more than had been calculated upon ; and th 
Next rest their case upon the prior claims which, it is sup; 
the suitors have upon the Chancery funds. In reference to the 
first objection, it is, perhaps, not an unfair supposition that the 
expense of the new buildings would exceed the estimated sum ; 
but once allow that a million and a half of money can be virtually 
made free for the of the new Courts, at the risk to the 
State of an annual, though terminable, payment of 16,000l., and 
it would look as if too much stress had been laid upon the point ; 
and if the suitors can show no good title to the funds, the House 
of Commons has rejected a bargain which might have been eco- 
Nomical, however extensive it might ai We will now, there- 

briefly examine what the claims of the suitors are. 

We find from the Commissioners’ Report that the first proposition 
made to them was this :— That as the 1,291,629/. had arisen from 
the investment of suitors’ money, upon principles of justice it 


should be considered as their property, and that the Court should 
therefore account for the profits made by it. The argument does 
not appear to have met with much support, or, indeed, to have 
been urged with any confidence. The issioners deny that 
the Court of Chancery can be considered as a trustee, or as 
holding any other position than that of stakeholder ; and they show 
that not only would individuals find an insuperable difficulty in 
pe | their claims to any specific portion of stock, and identifying 
it as the profit made with their particular sums of cash, but that 
all the investments of the Suitors’ Fund have been made under Acts 
of Parliament delegating authority to the Court. The answer to 
Mr. Selwyn, who asks what would be thought of the honesty of a 
banker to whom a sum of stock had been transferred with 
directions to receive the dividends and invest them, if he subse- 
— should refuse to come to such an account, is simple. The 

urt does, when applied to, make the investment, upon the simple 
condition that the suitor takes the risk of it. It is the neglect or 
omission on the part of the individual to make the request, which 
debars him from calling for an account ; and surely, under the latter 
condition of things, Mr. Selwyn will hardly argue that the banker 
must account for the profit made with his customer’s cash. 

The second proposition on behalf of the suitors is thus stated by 
the Commissioners: —“ But it has been suggested to us that, 
although individual suitors may have no property in this (the 
Suitors’) fund, and no right to interfere with its appropriation, yet 
the collective body of suitors have just ground for objecting to its 
application to any purposes other than those by which they, as a 
body, are immediately benefited, and consequently that the applica- 
tion of any portion of the fund to the creation of Common Law 
Courts w be a violation of their equitable and moral rights.” 
This is the view taken by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William P; 
Wood, who thinks that any surplus of the Suitors’ Fund should 
applied in reduction of the fees which the Chancery suitors 
might otherwise have to pay. The other Commissioners, however, 
think that for this se no distinction can be raised between 
Courts of Law and Equity. They show that in 1725, as well as in 
1736, the Common Law suitors were taxed to make good deficien- 
cies in Chancery funds, and they do not admit that a suitor in the 
year 1862 can have a better claim than the public upon profits 
made with money belonging to suitors in bygone years. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Government measure, and of the 


objections which are made to it. If a somewhat exaggerated © 


opinion has been formed by its supporters of the magnitude and 
freedom of these sums of 4 , an equally exaggerated one has 
been formed by its opponents. No private rights would have been 
violated by the Bill. The sum of 52,000,000/. under litigation is 
dealt with every day, but it is dispersed among one or other of the 
litigant parties, and in no way affected by the Bill. Nor, if the 
rights of the suitors are of such an an ‘ous nature that, even if 
established, not a penny can be pocketed by them either as indi- 
viduals or as a Corporation, are we surprised that but little disposi- 
tion has been shown by themtourge the claims which were put forward 
on their behalf, and it is reasonable to conclude that the fees at 
present exacted are not very burdensome. We might not, it is 
true, have obtained all the benefits from the measure which were 
held out to us. One of them, “the increased economy ” of future 
law-suits, consequent upon the concentration of the Courts, was 
particularly dwelt upon in the evidence given by the Incorporated 
Society of Solicitors and other legal bodies. As if lawyers would 
cut their own tails off without some to the regeneration of 
them! No, here we smell a rat, and we feel instinctively that, come 
what may, every 6s. 8d. and 3s. 4d. which we may hope to extin- 
guish with the old Courts, will rise in undiminished vitality with 
the new ones. But there is another consideration which is less 
open to suspicion. “ Of all the elements of expense in litigation 
there is none more important than time,” is the language of the 
Commissioners, and this our own ene confirms. A law-suit 
must needs be a painful business, for the certainty of having to 
pay for our pugnacity stares us in the face in our most litigious 
moments, but the affair might be accelerated, and we know that 
delay must necessarily ensue where the Courts and offices are widely 
di Some little sentiment too exists amongst us, in spite of 
the demoralizing influences of our legal proceedings. We regard, 
as the Commissioners do, the Common Law Courts at Westminster 
as “an unsightly excrescence” to the Houses of Parliament; and if, 
therefore, the Government should again the fortunes of their 
Bill, we shall hope to see it discussed with party spirit and a 
more accurate knowledge of facts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Second Notice, 


possible extremes. No picture, however, in point of composi- 
tion, surpasses that of a group of four seated at table after 
dinner, wherein the chief interest shown by the proceeds 
from a small volume in the hands eo her re She 
seems to be reading or commenting on the book to her companions. 
Mr. H.T. Wells, the painter ofthispicture (4), figures. 
with rare skill, and with such contrasted varieties of natural atti- 
tude as to call to mind those 
works of Reynolds and Nathaniel Dance. Lawrence, it may be 
observed, never at any period of his career displayed attainments 
of this particular kind. Every part of the picture is worked out 
with admirable care and a pleasing softness of colour; but we 
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cannot help thinking that the power of this uresque concep- 
tion would have been greatly enhanced if Mr. Wells had adopted 
a more forcible strength of shadow, and consequently produced 


more decided contrasts of light and shade. “Lady Margaret 


Beaumont” (124), by G. F. Watts, a striking and very original 


figure, is r ented in the act of ing from a window into a 
garden, whilst her daughter, a lovely child, playfully contrives to 
make way beside her in spite of the full masses and flounces of a 
fashionable grey and lavender silk dress. The perfect in- 
dividuality and consistency of workmanship which pervade 
every part of this picture render it very attractive. But in 
these same qualities, the portrait of “ Mrs. Lindsay” (39), by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, stands pre-eminent. ‘The simple dignity and 
refined countenance of the lady, who is represented standing, 
in a black dress, with a book in her hand, is most impressive. 
As the work of an amateur, and the full size of life, it does 
great honour to a gentleman who, of his own true love for the 
arts, can thus devote himself with all the ardour and perseverance 
of a professional man. In Sir C. Lindsay, however, we do not merely 
find those qualities of patient labour and drudgery which many an 
amateur artist occasionally exhibits, but we see great artistic 
qualities combined with the other requirements of diligence, steady 
workmanship, and facility of execution. These lead us to hope 
for further and even better productions at his hand. A small 
portrait of “ Mrs. Charles Freeman” (356), by J. E. Millais, pos- 
sesses wonderful truth and individuality character. Great 
power of colour, blended with a complete expression of character, 
constitutes the main charm of this little picture. 

There is in all the works we have mentioned a manifestation of 
moral courage; for we see that the painters are determined to 
represent their subjects exactly as they appeared. Even in Mr. 
Frith’s “‘Thomas Creswick, Esq., R.A.” (169), we find a = 
deviation from these principles, and we miss a decided individu ity 
of character. Mr. Grant’s small picture of “ M. J. Higgins, Esq 
(632), is a remarkably trut piece of portraiture. He is 
represented at full length, standing, as if inspecting a picture on 
an artist’s easel. His hat and gloves, placed on a chur near at 
hand, shew him to be an amateur visitor. Among Mr. Grant's 
— works, the portraits of “Sir H Grant, G.C.B.” (208), 
and of “ Miss E. Washington Jackson” (201), may be selected 
as his best renderings of manly character and drawing-room 
refinement. The large paintings of Lord Elgin (163), and General 
Peel, M.P. (111), have little to recommend them beyond faithful 
likenesses, and the interest of the subjects. Mr. Boxall's portrait of 
“ Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood” (363), bears the stamp of a faith- 
ful likeness, combined with far greater solidity of colour than has 
hitherto been seen im the works of this artist. The portraits con- 
tributed by Sir Watson Gordon are not very striking this year. The 
smallest of the four, “The Earl of Southesk” (77), is remark- 
able for quiet dignity and perfect ease of manner, whilst the 
a full length of the “Prince of Wales” (199), 
in ic costume (painted for the University of Oxford), is 
empty i . Mr. J. P. Knight always puts his 
figures at their ease, and they generally appear in good humour— 
witness his its of two gentlemen (67 and 68); but there is 
a strange 1 er-ecena with a texture of clay rather than flesh, about 
his faces, which mars the effect of nearly everything that he paints. 
He rarely inspires his _— with any decided expression, and 
the countenance of the “Rev. J.J. Ta jer™ (85) might certainly 
have been improved in this respect. . G. Richmond, although 
no longer retaining the pre-eminence which he enjoyed whi 
exercising the crayon, has contributed several oil portraits of 
decided character. “The Dean of Wells” (76) is remarkable 
for good fresh clear colouring, and for the perfect freedom of 
the position adopted. This last quality, let it be added, 
distinguishes also a portrait of “John Richmond” (122), by Mr. 
Richmond, “ Lord Clinton” (436) Mr. 

ain displays his mastery at composing a sitter. e nobleman 
picture, it may obj t e tone of colouring is ex- 
eceedingly cold. The portraits of “Chri Hodgson, Esq.” 
(654), “ Octavius Wigram, Esq.” (342), and of “Mrs. Liewelyn 

ws” (685), are faithful transcripts of nature; but “ Lord 

” (242), in his Chancellor's robes,’appears weak and 

chalky after Mr. Richmond’s most successful and well-known 
chalk study of the Ex-Chancellor in a private dress. 

Beyond the picture which we have already noticed, Mr. Sant 
displays very little this year which will advance his reputation. 
There is great amplitude about the portrait of “ Mrs. John Kelk” 
(266), in a broad grey velvet dress, set off with a bright cmerald- 
coloured shawl ; but both figure and attitude are meaningless, and 
we look in vain to the execution for qualities that might redeem the 
SS rest of the picture. It is to be regretted that Mr. 

t exhibit such careless and indifferent workmanship 
as will be found combined in ee of “ Margaret Hol- 
Pept (186), where the woolly coat of the lamb at her 

is nothing short of wonderful. Mr. J. G. Middleton's 
portrait of the “Prince Consort” (74) is poor and deficient 


m all i that render truly valuable; but 
the severest injury to this noble branch of the art of painting 
is committed in Mr. J. R. Swinton’s pretentious portrait of the 


“Duchess of Hamilton” (668), which fills a very large canvas. 
Here, indeed, one might imagine that the subject would have 
inspired the painter with some superior power; but, on the con- 


trary, he seems to have been paralysed, and has utterly discarded 
even the smallest attention to the objects before him. It is hardly 
possible to avoid contrasting this most amateur-looking — 
ance with the productions of Mr. Prinsep and Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
who do not exercise as a profession the art they have ac. 
— Can it be possible that, with all their acknowled 
ults, the pains and minute studies of the so-called pre-Raphaelites 
have not aroused even the older-established painters to a sense of 
the propriety of endeavouring to imitate objects with something 
like fidelity ?. When we look upon the painting of the dress before 
us, we — that it is inte for white satin, but in point of 
truthfulness it sinks far below the mark. The golden trimmi 
to the dress are not painted to look like gold, the gilded foot- 
stool—though we still perceive the intention —lacks fidelity, and 
can scarcely be supposed to have been painted with any real object 
before the artist. Again, the sky and a column in the back 
are painted with similar grey tints, and coarse strokes of the brush 
are visible at a considerable distance from the picture, slanti 
down in the same direction upon both surfaces. Mr. Weigalk 
whose portrait of Mr. Lister attracted attention last year, con- 
tributes a pleasing full-length portrait of a young lady, under 
the title of “The uet Player” (322), wherein her full sense 
of the critical moment when some gen ’s fate is supposed 
to be under her foot, is cunningly indicated. 


First and foremost among the subjects of domestic interest, 
must be taken the picture by Mr. J. E. Millais, entitled “ Trust 
me” (269). It consists simply of two figures—an elderly 
gentleman in scarlet hunting-coat, and a young lady, stand- 
mg in front of a breakfast-table. She withholds a letter from 
him, whilst he—as her ian or father, as the case may be —re- * 
taining the post-bag or letter-case, and, with hunting-whip under 
his arm, signalising departure, holds out his open hand to her, as 
if appealing to her confidence whilst demanding the letter. There 
is something very fine and manly in the earnest expression of his 
countenance. “The nose and brow mark a firm determination, but 
the mouth clearly indicates kindness and benevolent feeling. The 
young lady, on con , notwithstanding a natural beauty of 
features, is totally devoid of expression. We can read in her face 
neither timidity, wavering, hig t, merriment, defiance, nor yield- 
ing. The letter, as she holds it behind her, amid the ample folds 
of her rich brown silk gown, is evidently one that has come by 
post. It bears the obliterating mark on the red stamp. It is addressed 
to “ Miss,” and the county given is Norfolk. ‘The rest of the di- 
rection, although tly clear, remains judiciously indistinct, 
The letter may e of love, or it ay! be a confidential epistle 
from one of the young lady’s companions. It may contain a warning, 
or even some serious demands upon her private means. All remains 
uncertain, and the painter has fully succeeded in tuating a 
moment of suspense. Read the characters of the individuals as 
we may, this is certain—they belong to the superior class of 
society, and have a highly-refined thoroughly English air 
about them. On first looking at the picture, it is hardly possible 
not to be struck with a rather flimsy and flat style of painting in both 
faces. Compared with the powerful rendering of the lady’s dress 
and the bright silver service on the table near her, the 
faces look slight and unfinished. The rest of the picture is painted 
with remarkable solidity and freedom. Although every part, ex- 
cepting the faces and the gentleman's hand, exhibits precision and 
absolute truth, there is a uniform absence of that microscopic at- 
tention to detail which characterizes so many of the fraternity to 
which Mr. Millais formerly belonged. Portions of the background 
around the chair, and the folding-doors behind the table, may, for 
him, even be termed slovenly; but every minent object de- 
picted in this painting has been studied from reality with 
the most scrupulous attention, and the subject is one that 
excites far more sympathy and interest with the public than 
the more fanciful picture of “The Ransom,” already described. 
A pleasing and most admirably-finished picture will be found 
in Mr. J. N. Paton’s “Lullaby” (7), which represents a lady, 
dressed in black, seated in an old tapestried room, at an organ, 
the keys of which she lightly touches to soothe a child who lies 
across her lap. It may be objected that a child thus lying on the 
knees of a indy playing the notes of a “ys organ could not be ia 
a position very favourable to sleep; but the attitude of the mother 
is so extremely graceful, and the turn of her head, with eyes bent 
upon the child, is so beautiful and natural, that probabilities 
assume a secondary importance. The distant view of trees 
seen through the window, and the books and works of art 
gathered around the organ, are painted with extreme care, each 
object having a distinct significance of its own. It is a great ad- 
vance upon his “ Luther” picture of last season. 

Mr. C. W. Cope, in his united pictures of “The Mothers” 
(109 and 110), draws a striking contrast between care and indi 
ference in the training of -children. In the first, we see a sharp 
active young mother, diligently occupied at her own work, whilst 
hearing a boy repeat ais teasen, and other children are grouped 
round her equally attentive to their books. ‘The second picture 
exhibits a dark, vain beauty, listlessly reclining in an easy chair, 
devoting her chief attention to a cabinet of jewels, and in the act 
of sending the children away as too troublesome and noisy for ‘her 
delicate nerves. The vexed expression of the nurse, the fractions 
child, and the sobbing misery of the elder one, who naturally 
enough does not know that he has done anything to be scolded for 
and sent away, are very truthfully rendered. The still untied 
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bundle of novels on the table, the petted riel, and the ball- 
dress lying neglected on the ground, clearly indicate the pursuits 
and the tone of this lady’s mind. Every portion of this picture 
has been carefully studied, and there is no doubt that the clever 
manner in which this idea has been worked out will materially 
advance the painter's reputation. A gloomy but most impressive 
scene —a pourtrayal of the agonies attending the Hartley coal- 
pit catastrophe — stands prominent in Mr. F. B. Barwell's poetic and 
solemn picture, entitled “ Unaccredited Heroes” (537). We see, 
through the artist’s uncertain drawing and “ wooliness ” of the execu- 
tion, all that he really intended to convey; and, indeed, in the 
instance before us, it may be considered that Mr. Barwell’s peculi- 
arity of workmanship contributes not a little to impart an appro- 
priate heaviness to the scene, and to express the murkiness of the 
atmosphere. Intensity of grief is not manifested by violence of 
ture; and the quiet 
already know the worst, and in those suffering the cruelest agonies 
of uncertainty and suspense, shows the painter to possess dramatic 
power and judgment of a very high degree. The yellow sunlight 
of a bleak January afternoon, breaks in horizontal lines though 
deep leaden sky, and partially gilds in solemn mockery the 
of some of the most anxious inquirers for the fate of their relatives. 
Domestic tragedy attains in this subject the extremity of pathos. 
It is painful, though nevertheless a duty, to dwell upon it; and we 
find relief in a somewhat kindred subject, although terminating 
in pleasurable sensations. In this picture, by W. F. Yeames, a rising 
artist, called “ Rescued ” (631), we see a young man saved from 
drowning, being lifted up the sides of a ship, and restored to the 
arms of his greatly terrified mother. The grouping of the various 
figures on deck, seen as they are in dark masses against a bright 
sky, is very effective. So original a treatment of an ordi 
subject deserves recognition. A pretty piece of trifling by 
Le Jeune, called ‘The First Dip” (515), claims notice rather as 
the work of a well-known artist, than for any particular merit of 
its own. “Notice to Quit” (79), by E. Nichol, R.S.A., is a 
touching scene of cottage life. A man with a writ of ejectment 
and a dog, entirely in naping with himself both in instinct and 
in spirit, breaks into a poor hovel where a man and his wife are 
absorbed in tending a dying child. The appealing expression of the 
man’s face is very impressive ; but the aged grandmother alone 
exhibits an tic remonstrance. Seated at the foot of the sick 
child’s bed, she holds - a —_ with something of a defiant 
gesture. A merry and very pleasing cottage scene, where children 
predominate, is afforded by “ The Mask” (415), painted with 
great power by A. H. Burr. A very little girl, sent in by her 
father, toddles into a room with a large painted mask before her face, 
to the very varied surprise, fear, and astonishment of a large family 
of brothers and sisters. The countenance of the old woman, in 
whose bosom the child on her lap nestles for fear, is excellently 
mirthful and true to nature. The young wife also enjoys the fun 
heartily; but the children are all taken by surprise. The 
face of the little girl behind the mask teems with joyous excite- 
ment, and the motive will at once be recognised as a very favour- 
ite one among antique painters and gem engravers, and as having 
also been turned to the best ible account in a higher sphere 
of life by Sir Joshua Reynolds for an incident in his celebrated 
composition of the “ Marlborough Family.” We do not find in 
this pieture so much care and absolute drawing in the limbs 
as subjects of this nature well admit of; but all accessories 
are painted with great care, and there is that power of colour and 
—— of work throughout his seen which, in addition to 
r an rior qualifications, render uction a painti 
of decided mark. 


of the figures, both in those who | 


“New Wars to an Old Soldier” (64) is a first-rate touch | 


of nature from the pencil of Mr. T. Faed. The supreme indif- 
ference of the veteran as he leans back in his arm-chair and 
closes his eyes at hearing an account of a campaign 
from The Times is very characteristic. He seems to be thinking, 


read to him | 


“Well they never did such tricks when I was in the field ;” but | 
the young woman a him appears deeply interested from | 


very different motives. Her husband is probably absent, toiling 
in these very wars, and the announcement of his fate may even be 
contained in that same intelligence. His infant child, seated in 
the old man’s lap, amuses himself by dressing up grandfather’s 
thumb for a soldier with a scarlet handkerchief, whilst the little 
ornaments and Wellington portrait over the chimney-piece be- 
token the martial devotion of the cottage inmates. In this unpre- 
tending picture Mr. Faed brings to bear his never-failing care, 
attention to nature, and a very harmonious effect of colour. Mr. 
J. C. Horsley's “Keeping Company” (325) is a capital bit 
of fun. A good-looking youth in smock-fi stands shilly- 
shallying with a girl on a village green. It is a Sunday afternoon, 
and the inhabitants are going to church. He does not quite 
e up his mind to invite her to go with him, and the girl 
Standing twisting her handkerchief looks out of the picture with 
a comical expression of vacancy which contrasts effectively with 
the irresoluteness of her sweet The old man at the gate, 
the sandy cat, and the old woman at the window above, are 
active spectators of the scene, and in some measure detract from 
the effect of the rest by their immediate presence. Mr. G. B. 
O'Neil’s picture of the “ Quaker and the Tax-gatherer” (293), is a 
and very careful piece of painting. Mr. G. H. Thomas's 
“Rotten Row” (409) is spirited and slight. It is not treated in 
4 manner that the subject really admits of, being one in itself fully 
Frith’s careful attention to form the basis of a 


of this nature than for the lady 5 we with which he formerly 


“A Mother's Grave” (6), where alittle girl endeavours to console 
an elder brother, is ily rendered > f 
church-tower, and the landscape with distant view of the sea, are 
painted with freedom and a very prai 
t in childish life is rendered s 
e depicts the interior of aco when “ Roast Pig” (142) is to 
constitute the family dinner. are ready and in waiting. 
mother stands at the fireplace, occupied in cooking the 
ordinary dishes, and the father sits amusing the children 


well-laid table, when suddenly one of the espies the baker 


u is head. All is rapture and excitement, and certainly 
the present occasion. His colouring retains its 
and the drawing may be recommended to many a risin 
both for firmness and precision. Landscapes, ani 
historic scenes in costume dresses, and sculpture must 
explain that, an error e emy prin 
Spanish title of his picture “Aydi me,” was converted 
catalogue into “ Og di me.” 


ES 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


of Comet Go , on the 
occasion of the thirty-third anniversary meeting of N 
contains an account of the t state of the Society's affairs, 
and of their dings during the past twelve months, which, 
by all who take interest in natural history and in the advancement 
of zoological science in this country, will be deemed in 

way satisfactory. After referring to the death of the late Prince 
Consort, who had been President of the Society since 1851, and 
to the manner in which the vacancy thus caused been filled 

by the selection of Sir ag Clerk, for many years an active 
energetic member of the cil, as his successor in the office, 
the rt proceeds to recount the numerical strength of the 
Society, which, at the present time, consists of 1700 Fellows, 
Fellows Elect, and Annual Subscribers, 175 Corresponding 
Members, and 25 Foreign Members. The income of the Society 
during the year 1861, although not quite so large as that of the year 
1860, amounted to no less a sum than 16,072/. which is in excess 
of the average receipts during the previous six years by more than 
1000/, The greater portion of this annual income arises from 
the — and sixpences paid by visitors to the gardens in the 
Regent's Park, which forms, as every one knows, one of the most 
attractive places of popular resort in the Metropolis. In France, 
the Jardin des Plantes contains a collection of living animals 
arranged, as it ought to be, in the neighbourhood of the Natjonal Zoo- 
logical collection of specimens. This institution, being 
supported by the public purse, is naturally free and open to the 
public. Such, we believe, is also the case, to a greater or a less 
extent, in other Continental cities, where similar establishments 
are either kept up by the Government, or receive large subventions 
from the national funds. As, however, our Zoological Society, so 
far from obtaining aid or assistance from the Government, is highly 
taxed by only for the use of the 
land occupied in Regent's ut also contributi 
handsomely to Her Majesty’s Exchequer in the Shape af Eesous 
Tax — it stands to reason that the Society cannot be ed to 
open their Gardens to the public gratis, although, as we have been 
informed, the First Commissioner of Works has more than once 
invited them to pursue this course without offering to meet the 
deficiency that would be thereby caused in their income. But on all 
Mondays and holidays throughout the year the charge for entrance 
is reduced to sixpence; and, if the weather be fine on one of the 
more ly recognised holidays, it is no uncommon matter to 
find five and twenty thousand or so of the working-classes of the 
Metropolis in the enjoyment of the combined amusement and in- 
struction here ided for them. The total number of visitors to 
these Gardens in 1861 was ee the number has not 
fallen short of 350,000 in any e last seven years. 

With regard to the Society’s diture in 1861, the Report 
informs us that the sum of 13,3374. sufficed to maintain the large 
establishment of the Society in a full state of efficiency during the 
year, thus leaving a balance of receipts over payments which Mr. 
Gladstone might well envy. The whole of this surplus, however — 
indeed, rather more, for a portion of the “ balances in the exchequer” 
has been employed in a similar manner — was devoted. to perma- 
nent improvements in the Gardens. It will be allowed by every one 
who has been in the habit of visiting the Zoological Gardens 
during the past twelve months that the money thus expended has 
been most judiciously laid out, and will, we have little doubt, 


roduce its own reward by still further increasing the popu- 
of the cor as house, to the 
completion of which a part of this sum has been is certainly 
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the most commodious and best-arranged building in the Gardens. 
The “ loose boxes” tenanted by the fine large specimens of this in- 
teresting group of animals, now arranged in order in the comfort- 
able quarters here provided for them, are such as few favourite 
hunters enjoy ; and, whilst ventilation is amply provided for, the 
introduction of hot-water pipes, heated by Messrs. Week’s patent 
boilers, secures them a uniform and genial temperature even in the 
coldest winter day, and in spite of the damp soil of stiff clay for 
which the Regent’s Park is notorious. The new building — 
added to the refreshment room is another improvement, whic 
has not been executed before it was greatly needed. Smaller 
sums have been devoted to new roads, new fences, new enclosures, 
and to the general amelioration of the establishment, and the 
Council are fairly justified in the remark that their endeavours to 
put their grounds in order, in anticipation of an unusually large 
number of visitors during the present summer, seem to have been 
crowned with success. 

Let us now see what the Council have to tell us about the 
Society’s “ Menagerie,” under which head a full account is given of 
the present state of the extensive collection of living animals, and 
of the additions made to it since the previous anniversary. The 
total number of animals in the Gardens varies generally from 1400 
to 1500 individuals. Owing, as we are told, to the rather unusually 
large sale of duplicates in the past autumn, the census taken on the 
31st of December last showed a slight decrease in numbers since 
the same day in the previous year. But the stock of larger and 
more important quadrupeds had been considerably increased, prin- 
cipally through the collections of South African animals received 
from Sir George Grey. The late popular and able Governor of the 
Cape Colony has been a most distinguished benefactor to the So- 
ciety’s establishment ; and so frequent and of such importance have 
been his donations to the Menagerie during the past two years that 
it has been thought advisable to send out a special agent to take 
charge of and convey to England the animals thus placed at the 
Society's disposal. On each of the occasions on which the collector 
thus employed has returned to this country during the past twelve 
months, it will be seen, by reference to the Report, that a 
fine series of antelopes and other rare animals, in many cases new 
to the Society’s collection, has been received. The Koodoo, the 
Bless-bok, the Grys-bok, the Stein-bok and the Hartebeest, besides 
others of less note, are amongst those thus procured ; and it is only 
necessary to look at the labels as one passes along the stalls in the 
Antelope-House, and observe how often Sir George Grey’s name 
recurs as donor, to convince oneself that this plan, which was 
adopted by the Council at his request, has been fully successful in 
its results. The list of animals exhibited for the first time in the 
Society’s Gardens since the previous anniversary embraces the 
names of 8 Mammals, 15 Birds, 9 Reptiles, and 1 Fish. The 
living forms of 33 animals have thus, for the first time in most 
cases, been brought before the eye of the naturalist and observation 
of the student. For though it may be more satisfactory, for those 
who have the opportunity, to observe animals in their native wilds, 
one of the great benefits conferred upon science by Zoological 
Gardens is that they afford conveniences for minute study of the 
character and expression of living animals such as are very seldom 
attainable whilst the subjects cujoy perfect freedom and unre- 
stricted liberty of locomotion, and thus, in many cases, render great 
assistance in the difficult task of Zoological classification. 

The two Paradise birds, which the Society received about a 
month ago through the exertions of a well-known traveller and 
man of science— Mr. A. R. Wallace—are par considered to be 
one of the greatest prizes in the way of novelties that have 
been obtained for many years. Several attempts have been 
made by our neighbours in Holland, who boast of a collection 
of living animals second only to that in the Regent's Park, to secure 
examples of these magnificent birds to grace their aviaries, but 
always without success. There is, indeed, a kind of Zoological 
tradition that a Paradise-bird was once alive at Windsor, in the 
possession of the late Princess Augusta, but the present birds are 
certainly the first that have ever been available for public exami- 
nation in any part of Europe, and the Council may well be grateful 
to Mr. Wallace for enabling them to add these ornithological 
rarities to the collection. After the disappointment about the 
Python’s s, something was certainly wanted to calm the 
wounded feelings of the Fellows, who were anxiopsly counting their 
little serpents before they were hatched, and a more charming 
solace than these beautiful birds could not have been provided for 
them. We shall be, indeed, astonished if Paradise-birds’ plumes, 
which are stated by Mr. Wallace to have been for several years 
declining in price as an article of trade, do not again rise in the 
market, as these living producers of them become more generally 
known, and recover their now almost forgotten value as ornaments 
for the hats of our fair countrywomen. 

The success attained by the Zoological Society in their efforts 
to perpetuate their breeds of African Elands and Himalayan 

heasants in this country during the. past season, seems to have 

n likewise encouraging as to the ultimate results of these 
experiments. Each of the three females of the first-named animal 
retained by the Society for “stock” produced a calf during the 
past twelvemonths, and that the mothers and their respective 
infants are enjoying sound health may be ascertained by any one 
who chooses to visit the Society’s Eland house, and inspect the 
little herd standing at ease in the adjoining enclosure. The 
pheasants bred rather more abundantly than in the year 1861, 
fifty-four young birds having been successfully reared instead of 
forty-five. But it is in vain to expect that any great success can 


be obtained with these birds in the confined space and ill-favoured soil 
to which they are necessarily restricted in the Regent's Park. Their 
introduction into this country will never be thoroughly accom- 
plished until other noblemen and gentlemen, with large parks and 
full purses at command, set to work as Lord Hill has done, and 
bestow on these new birds part of the care and attention usually 
lavished by their keepers upon ordinary pheasants and partridges, 
Though not so productive of immediate results, as several years. 
must elapse before they are ready for slaughter, the introduction 
of these fine new game-birds into this country is surely worth the 
sacrifice of a few battues. 

With regard to future prospects, the Council are also sanguine as 
to the state of their affairs during the present year. The revenue of the 
first quarter already shows a considerable increase over the corres 
sponding period of 1861, and, looking to the large number of 
strangers who will visit London this summer, a considerable in- 
crease in the garden receipts is anticipated. We have no doubt, 
if the present energetic system of administration be continued —and 
we see that no change has taken place in the Society’s executive at: 
the recent election —that the money thus to be received will be well. 
laid out before the next anniversary. There are still “ worlds to 
conquer” for the Zoological Society of London, and they need 
not stop to sigh. Our American cousins are now exhibiting living 
specimens of the White Whale of the St. Lawrence to the public 
at Boston and New York. When Leviathan is once in a tub on 
board ship, it would seem as easy to bring him into the Thames as 
into Long Island Sound or Boston Harbour. We hope that the 
Council of the Zoological Society will not hesitate to follow the 
example set them by their Transatlantic rivals, and that before long 
we may have the satisfaction of seeing something very like a Whale 
in the Regent’s Park. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 


R. HOSEA BIGLOW and Mr. Birdofredum Sawin are 
i always amusing, and they are also, either directly or ins 
directly, instructive. If a parody of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s 
Message bears little resemblance to the original, the caricature at 
least represents the opinions of the artist and the impression which 
he wishes to convey. There may often be legitimate criticism in the 
most paradoxical exaggeration, for the person satirized may fairly 
be supposed to intend whatever is not inconsistent with his actual 
meaning. Mr. Lowell, perhaps, overdoes his irony when he makes 
his fictitious personages labour to expose their own mistakes and. 
absurdities. It becomes too evident that the pretended admission. 
is really the willing evidence of a hostile witness, and the illusion: 
is not strengthened by the accidental circumstance that the osten-: 
sible representatives of the South speak in the dialect which ig 
conventionally appropriated to the genuine New Englander. The 
fictitious Mr. Sawin is, indeed, of Northern extraction, but Mr. 


Jefferson Davis can scarcely be represented, even for poetical: 


purposes, as a comic Yankee or cunning buffoon of the type of 
Sam Slick. Still less can he consistently be made to acknow- 
ledge that “ though the the’ry’s fust rate the facs wunt coincide.” 
It must have been the purpose of his Message to encourage his 
Congress, and not to inform them that resistance was hopeless, 
Some part of the document is, nevertheless, highly amusing, though 
the humour is not sufficiently dramatic. Mr. Biglow parodies what 
Mr. Jefferson Davis may possibly have thought, although he dis- 
regards all probability in GS report of what is supposed to have 
been said. Nothing can be more natural than that the Confederate 
President should regret his failure to obtain recognition. It would 
have broken up the blockade, and provided “nice paper to coim 
into C.S.A. specie.” 

The voice of the driver ’d be heerd in our land, 

An’ the universe scringe, if we lifted our hand; 

Wouldn’t that be some like a fulfillin’ the prophecies, 

With all the fus’ fem’lies in all the best offices ? 

*T wuz a beautiful dream, and all sorrer is idle— 

But ef Lincoln would ha’ hanged Mason and Slidell! 

They ain’t o’ no good in mer eps pellices, 

But think wut a help they ’d ha’ ben on their gallowses: 

They ’d ha’ felt they wuz truly fulfillin’ their mission — 

An’, ob, how dog-cheap we ’d ha gut Recognition. 


There are amusing extravagances in a still more mprobable 

exposition of the fiscal advantages of destroying the cotton crop:— 

Some want we should buy all the cotton and burn it, 

On a pledge, when we ’ve gut thru the war, to return it— 

Then to take the proceeds and hold them ez security 

For an issue 0’ bonds to be met at maturity 

With an issue o’ notes, to be paid in hard cash 

On the fus’ Monday follerin’ the tarnal All smash, 
Satire of this kind is not of a high order, for it only translates 
into good-humoured doggrel the common-place vituperation which 
the North has long been uttering, with a thousand voices, against 
Secession. In Mr. Biglow’s language, “ the facs wunt coincide.” . 
A large population with a great army in the field may possibly be 
criminal, but it is not ridiculous. The civil war remains, even 
under comic treatment, a serious matter to the belligerents. 
There might at first sight seem to be something laughable in the 
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assumption that a formidable revolution had been organized by 
two or three conspirators on the strength of a few transparent 
falsehoods— 
With a le united, an’ longin’ to die, 
For dal askin’ why; 

but a moment’s reflection suggests that unaccountable events 
prove only the ignorance of those who are unable to account for 
them. In nature and in history there are no paradoxes, although 
many things are unexpected, and some are puzzling. If Mr. 
Jefferson Davis had really, without a plausible pretext, persuaded 
eight millions of Americans to secede, his personal influence 
would indicate a greatness of character which it is by no means 
Mr. Lowell’s purpose to acknowledge. In the best of the Biglow 
Papers there was the serious defect of an erroneous theory. It is 
not necessary that a satirist should be extraordinarily wise, but on 
the particular question in hand he ought to take care that he is in 
the right, or, at least, that he is not obviously in the wrong. The 
unprincipled selfishness which found vent in the Mexican war 
was a fair subject either for indignation or for ridicule, but Mr. 
Hosea Biglow made the mistake of including all war in his facetious 
denunciation :— 

As fur war, I call it murder, 

There you have it plain and flat, 

I don’t need to go no furder 

Then my Testament for that. 

The reader is at first tickled by the grotesque familiarity of 
style; but his Scriptural education must have been remarkably 
neglected, if he accepts the statement that war is denounced in 
the New Testament as murder. At present, Mr. Biglow goes 
much “furder,” without finding inspired authority against a war 
which he and the bulk of his countrymen think fit to approve and 
promote. Ridicule ought to look for the moment as if it were the 
test of truth, and it is idle to deal with a tangible substance on 
the assumption that it is the figment of a morbid imagination. 

Mr. Birdofredum, as an imaginary character, is a better vehicle 
for humour than Mr. Jefferson Davis. In a former letter, he 
explained how he had been tarred and feathered, and how he had 
consequently adopted Confederate principles. He has now, as 
the husband of a Southern lady, become, in his own opinion, a 
member of the aristocracy :— 

Miss S. (her maiden name was Higgs, o’ the fust fem’ly here) 
On her Ma’s side all J uggernot, on Pa’s all Cavileer. 


An’ when we ’ve laid ye all out stiff, and Jeff hez gut his crown, 
An’ comes to pick his nobles out, wun ’t this child be in town. 


The Virginian affectation of noble descent is fairly open to satire, 
but Mr. Sawin, as usual, overdoes the joke, by giving the rcasons 
against the claim, instead of the arguments by which Southern 
gentlemen support it. Incidentally, he gives an excellent Yankee 
definition of respectability :— 

I’ve hearn from ’sponsible men whose word was full as good ’s ez their note, 

Men that could run their fuce for drinks, an’ keep a Sunday coat ; 

Thet they was all on ’em come down, and come down pooty far, 

From folks that, ’thout their crowns wuz on, ou’ doors would n’ never stur. 


At first Mr. Sawin was not in favour of seceding. He would 
have preferred that South Carolina should try the experiment, 
while the sister States “sat on the fence,’ and waited to see which 
way it would be prudent to jump :— 

But when I see a man so wise and honest as Buchanan 

A-letting us have all the forts, and all the arms and canan, 

Admitting we wuz nat’lly right, and you wuz nat’lly wrong, 

Coz you wuz lab'ring folks, and we wuz wut they call bong-tong. 


Seein’ all this, and seein’ tu the thing wuz strikin’ roots, 

While Uncle Sam sot still in hopes that some one ’d bring his boots, 

I thought the ‘ole Union’s hoops wuz off, an’ let myself be sucked on 
To rise a peg, an’ jine the crowd thet went for reconstruction. 


In many passages the satire is somewhat double-edged, or, like a 
flail in unskilful hands, it is apt to come back on the head of the 
thresher. Mr. Sawin greatly admires Mr. Jefferson Davis's 
vigour in coercing the newspapers, and his fertility in the inven- 
tion of victories and of encouraging news in general. If such 
proceedings are ludicrous, Mr, Lincoln and Mr. Stanton have 
reason to complain of their exposure by an undoubted and zealous 
adherent. 

Perhaps the best part of Mr. Sawin’s letter is his description of 
the Confederate Congress, as it is supposed to flourish under the 
President's superintendence :— 

Jeff don ’t allow no jawin’ sprees for three months at a stretch, 

Knowin’ the ears long speeches suit, are mostly made to metch, 

He jest ropes in your tonguey chaps, and reg’lar ten-mile bores, 

An’ lets ’em play at Congress, ef they ’Il du it with closed doors; 

So they ain ’t no mere bothersome than ef we ’d took an’ sunk ‘em, 

An’ yit enj’y th’ exclusive right to one another’s Buncombe, 

*Thout doing nobody no hurt, an’ ’thout its costin’ nothin’, 

Their pay bein’ jes’ Confed’rate funds, they findin’ keep and clothin’; 

They taste the sweets o’ public life, and plan their little jobs, 

An’ suck the Treash’ry (no great harm, for it ’s ez dry ez cobs) ; 

An’ go thru all the motions jest ez safe ez in a prison, 

An’ a their business to themselves, while Buregard hez his’n. 
There is much humour in the picture of a jobbing Assembly 
plundering an empty Treasury, and sestiving PA in the valueless 
notes of an insolvent Government ; and yet Mr. Lowell evidently 
believes that a single ruler can carry on war more efficiently than 
any representative body. In the close of his letter Mr. Sawin, as 
in the parabasis of a Greek comedy, throws away the mask to 
address the Northern audience on behalf of the author. He warns 


his correspondent that the Federal Constitution will never work 
as long as the best men are excluded from public life by the 
necessity imposed on candidates of flattering vulgar prejudices, or 
by the popular preference of rotation. “ Axe-grinding,” commis- 
sions given to “ peddlin’ drones,” who trade with their men in 
whisky, safe candidates — 
Thet no one ain ’t afeard on, 

Coz they ‘re so thundering eminent for being never heerd on. 
All these are by no means likely to promote the success of a 
Republican Government, nor will it flourish— 

Long ’z you believe democracy means “I ’m ez good ez you be,” 

An’ thet a fellow from the ranks can ’t be a knave or booby. 
The definition of democracy, as it exists in America, has the in- 
convenient merit of exhaustive accuracy. The Northern popu- 
lation will allow its liberties to be suspended; it will change its 
opinions on a hint from its leaders, and it will prostrate itself at 
the feet of any hero of the moment; but the conviction, “I’m as 
good as you be,” is deeply rooted in the popular mind, and on the 
whole it has, toa great extent, been justified by the characters 
and exploits of prominent and official politicians. 

Surprise has often been expressed at the notice which Mr. 
Lowell’s political squibs have attracted in England. The Biglow 
Papers exhibit no ye of irony. The contrasts which they present 
are superficial, and they cannot even be said to aim at s rightliness 
or elegance. ‘The doctrines which are taught by implication are 
scarcely sounder than the opinions which are ridiculed, and the 
comic effect evidently depends on the use of an essentially vulgar 
dialect. It is, in truth, in his management of the language which 
he thinks fit to — that Mr Lowell displays considerable 
dramatic humour. His characters are represented as half con- 
sciously playing with their own absurdities, and they have a re- 
markable fluency of metaphorical expression, while their illustra- 
tions are always homely or grotesque. A pro-slavery preacher ata 
revival meeting delivered “ a most impressive sermon :—” 

He did’n’ put no weakenin’ in, but gin it tu us hot, 
Z ’ef he an’ Satan ’d ben two bulls in one five-acre lot. 

The speaker may be a reprobate, and he certainly cannot be mis- 
taken for a gentleman; but, on the other hand, he is evidently not 
a simpleton. The ready intellect which sees the resemblance of 
spiritual rant to prog, and of the performer to a quarrelsome bull, 
may be supposed to have its own reasons for following the popular 
example, when “nine-tenths the perrish took to tumblin’ roun’ an” 
hollering.” Mr. Sawin's conversion was the condition of his mar- 
riage with Miss Higgs, and accordingly, “we fin'lly made it up, 
concluded to hetch hosses” — an admirable reduction of the highest 
form of partnership to the lowest and most temporary. If a nation 
may be judged from its slang, there is an element of sense and 
modesty even in Mr, Sawin’s countrymen and equals. The coarse 
onqmeae which passes for eloquence may be partially corrected 
by the trick of giving a contumelious version of all the objects of 
humorous discourse. “ This hoss,” or “ this nigger,” are inoffensive 
forms of egotism. “Taking har” involves the least possible pre- 
judice against scalping, and even at the last there is a laudable 
absence of tragic emotion in being “rubbed out,” or in “ going 
under,” when the world would speak of dying. 

Mr. Lowell is a poet as well as a humorist ; for, if his metrical 
achievements are not of the highest order, they are perhaps more 
successful than any productions of his American rivals. The 
natural and easy flow of his verses may be envied by more am- 
bitious writers, and there are few rarer gifts than the art of com- 
bining poetry with playfulness. Unskilful or careless ears may be 
deceived by the combination of sonorous phrases, and by the choice 
of impressive subjects. Stars, sunsets, and cataracts, love and 
sorrow, life and death, are connected, especially in youthful minds, 
with associations which almost supersede the necessity of harmo- 
nious composition. It is more difficult to deal with familiar 
language; and professed vulgarity, if it supplies a material for 
humour, is by no means adapted to metrical treatment. Versifi- 
cation is the one conclusive and indispensable test of poetical 
capacity, and Mr. Lowell has tedly proved that he is some- 
thing better than a mere satirical rhymer. 


HUGH MILLER’S ESSAYS.* 
[SERS is something in the way in which the Scotch speak of 
each other which is not very easy to explain. Of course mere 
vincialism is simple — It is very intelligible why a vil- 
 <te backs up a man from his own village, and why townsmen 
and dwellers in counties stand by each other. If the Scotch 
merely said that their local friends were the cleverest and bravest. 
and handsomest people to be met with, we should not waste much * 
thought on a piece of honest provincial conviction, ignorance, or 
audacity. It is the peculiar way in which the Scotch praise each 
other that moves cur wonder. If they want to well of a 
friend, they always select the one human being who in all ages has 
been greatest in their friend’s line, and say that he and their friend 
are about on a par. The most astonishing instance of this we 
ever met with was in Professor Ferrier’s preface to Wilgon’s works, 
in which he assured the world that the only rival to the wisdom of 
Christopher North’s Recreations was the wisdom of Plato, and the 
only rival to their wit was the wit of Shakspeare. This was’ not 
surprising so much on account of the extraordinary flight of the 
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as on account of the m who uttered it. We cannot 
ascribe anything written by Professor Ferrier to the provincialism 
of a half-educated man. The volume before us supplies another 
instance, only not quite so remarkable, because the gentleman 
who offers it is not so well known to fame. Mr. Peter Bayne, in 
his preface to the collection of Hugh Miller’s essays, tells us that, 
for rough and rapid vigour, they might be matched, or more, by 
the Times, that in lightness of wit they might be surpassed by 
Prevost Paradol, and that in imagination and thought they are 
not quite equal to the essays of Coleridge ; but “as complete jour- 
nalistic essays, symmetrical in plan, finished in execution, and of 
sustained and splendid ability, the articles of Hugh Miller are 
unrivalled.” The Americans have exactly the same way of putting 
things, and, so far as we know, they and the Scotch stand alone in 
adopting it. When they wished to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment had selected a promising young officer as Commander-in-chief, 
who was competent to drill an unwieldy army, and to take the 
safest steps with the extremest caution, they could think of no 
apter way of ane this than by saying that McClellan 
was exactly like Napoleon. In neither case is there any intentional 
untruth, or any desire to be guilty of fulsome flattery. The 
ordinary American and Scotch mind ars to be ~~ of 
appreciating the shades and 7 of comparison. It goes 
ight to the extremest mark. Hugh Miller's essays were not in 
the better than the ordinary writing of the Scotsman, but 
they had more point probably than the run of composition in 
the Witness, where they appeared. Mr. Bayne wished to express 
this; and his way of. doing it was to recall the name of the writer 
whose reputation for liveliness of newspaper style was the greatest 
he could recollect, and then assert that it was just possible Hugh 
Miller's essays might be surpassed in liveliness of style by Prevost 
Paradol. It would be a very curious enquiry how a mode of 
expression like this, which is unknown in England and France, 
comes to be so frequent in Scotland and America. 

Although belonging to a aw different level from that occupied 
by the writings of Prevost Paradol or Coleridge, Hugh Miller's essays 
are not bad, and have a peculiar interest of their own. Hugh 
Miller started in life as a working man. He had the sense to 
be proud of this, and his essays are full of allusions to the 
time when, in the artless language of journalism, “we were 
earning twelve shillings a week in a quarry.” He educated 
hi » he worked his way upwards, a cultivated his 
great natural power of examining and recording a certain de- 
scription of physical phenomena. He read a great many books, he 
took a genuine interest in the questions of his day and country, 
and by Sint of practice he made himself equal to writing very 
creditable essays on all sorts of subjects. These essays are 
not up, perhaps, to the standard in style and thought of the 
ordinary English essay contributed to the Quarterlies; but as 
the essays of a stonemason they are well worth looking at. 
And they have some of the merits which belong specially to 
the writings of a self-made man. Their prominent characteristic 
is the freshness and force with which the author seizes on 
some point, not very recondite, but not too obvious, and works 
it with the evident delight of a man who thinks he has lighted 
on a treasure. The opinions seem his own more than the opinions 
of most essayists. This is an accidental advantage, for if he had had 
amore complete early education he would have known that many 
of these opinions had been formed, and in several instances rejec- 
ted, by previous thinkers. But his not knowing this gives his essays 
the charm of freshness attendant on the compositions of an author 
who thinks his thunder exclusively his own. Hugh Miller had 
also a natural gift which he really possessed in a degree which few 
men can rival. He had a very quick eye. Whenever, therefore, 
he describes or reflects on what he has seen, as in the scientific 
essays, and in those on such subjects as the Great Exhibition, or 
on galleries of pictures, he writes with the ease and superiority 
derived by a. man who has taken in at a glance most of the salient 
features of what he sees. 

These essays are also well worth noticing in point of style. 
There is such a thing, as many people must have remarked, as the 
modern essay style. It is hard to say who invented it or where it 
is best to be seen. It is the creation of that literature of quarterly 
periodicals which began about half a century ago, but no one 
writer has marked himself out as its model or creator. It has now 
become quite a common accomplishment. A periodical of any 
force and brilliancy may, indeed, give it a slightly peculiar turn, 
but this turn is also very imitable; and essay writing in 
the best imitation essay style, with a colouring adapted to 
a particular journal, may be now had in almost inex- 
,haustible quantities. Editors know, to their sorrow, how 
abundant it is. They are flooded with contributions which are 
full of sense, and knowledge, and proper remarks, and are built 
after an approved plan, and written in an undeniable style. 
Except that they have no fun in them, and that all the thought is 
second-hand, they are exactly like the genuine article. Of this 
faculty of writing in the recognised imitation essay style we do 
not think very highly, seeing that it is eo common among persons 
who have gone through the usual laborious English education. 
But for a Scotch stonemason to have acquired it was a great feat. 
Hugh Miller acquired it inahighdegree. It cost him great labour 


and pains to do it, but he worked hard and did it. His editor tells 
us that, to the last, Miller found great difficulty in writing such 
essays as in this and for years. 
is is only a very small selection masses of essay writi 
he has left behind | on 


him. All cost hinr pains; but he saw what was 


wanted for the approved imitation essay, and he resolved to give 
it. As his editor says— “ For the most part the topic suggesting the 
essays was but the occasion for a display of the writer’s tho 

and imagination, the fly round which the precious and imperishable 
amber of Mr. Miller's genius was accumulated.” This fly and its 
amber are old friends in England. We know ‘them by heart, 
Anyone who watches the essays spun off so copiously in England 
must be quite familiar with the process of making the amber round 
the fly. Hugh Miller made his amber after the fashion so inge- 
niously and constantly adopted in the Times. Essay after essay is 
constructed in the same way. The central thought, the fly, is 
taken first. Then a comparison or parallel subject, not re- 
mote, but so far off that its introduction does not neces- 
sarily suggest what is coming, is taken next. This is the 
amber, and in the finished production comes outside the fly, 
Anyone who opens the volume will find instance after instance, 
There is, for example, an essay on the praises bestowed 
by various Scotch and other writers on Chalmers at the 
time of his death. The essay opens by asking the reader 
whether he has ever heard a cannon fired in the Highlands. The 
progress of the sound is described — the echoes are spoken of — 
and we are told how they are caught up from peak to peak and 
spread over lake and scar. This is the amber. ‘The fly which 
follows is to the effect that just in the same way tributes to 
Chalmers were passed on from one admirer to another. 

To get beyond this kind of composition — which, we repeat, it 

was in the highest degree creditable to a Scotch stonemason to 

roduce —an essayist must have great brilliancy of style, or know- 
Leas, or thought. To brilliancy of style Hugh Miller had not 
the remotest pretensions, or to wit or humour of any kind. He 
worked hard to knowledge; and he acquired what, ag 
measured by his disadvantages, must be considered a great deal. 
But it is curious to see how a self-made man, without any profound 
appetite for learning, is constantly coming to the end of his knows 
ledge and his interests. ‘The realities to him are the things which 
are most familiar and accessible to him. Remoter things are only 
the ornaments of his mind. This showed itself in a very odd 
way in Hugh Miller. He could not help coming round to 
Scotland, and Scotch people, and Scotch books, whatever was the 
subject with which he started. This was not a paltry provincialism 
in him; but Scotch things had that prominence in his mind 
which agricultural things have in a farmer's view, or which 
vestry politics have in the mind of a vestryman. Essa 
after essay os with the widest discussion, and a lavish 
introduction of the atest names, and then we find that 
this is only a sort of decorative prelimi to the discussion of 
something Scotch. There is an essay called “Our Novel Literature,” 
which is placed at the end of the volume, and therefore we are not 
deluded into the expectation that it is really going to discuss the 
history or value of British works of fiction. But, if it had come 
earlier, we might easily have been taken in by the first five or six 
pages, there is such an abundant reference to the works of 
almost every great writer of fiction that ever lived — Goethe, and 
Scott, and "Gcldsmith, and Fielding, and a host of others. But we 
get through this flourish, and we then find that the real subject of 
inquiry —the point that really had meaning and interest to the 
writer —is the great subject whether the second work of Mra 
Margaret Maitland was equal to her first, 


There is no reason why a man who sets out as a stonemason 
should not exhibit any amount of thought in his writings. A 
man may be a deep, and original, and bold thinker without much 
education or commerce with the world. Hugh Miller might 
have been such a man, and the hope of finding thought in him 
may perhaps tempt some readers to look at his essays. ‘They will 
be disappointed. Hugh Miller never got beyond the usual Scotch 
thought current in the set of people among whom he moved. His 
one idea is that there is a yawning gulf of Popery cn the one — 
and arather more yawning gulf of infidelity on the other ; 
that the only pry he do is to — along the fine hair offered 4 
some fraction of the Scotch Kirk. Everything is brought 
to this in the way so familiar to all people who know anything of 
Scotland. Hugh Miller is, of course, puzzled by the fact so 
puzzling to most Scotchmen, that their countrymen on whom 
most — as Burns, Carlyle, do not 
hold by this theory with anything like tenacity. 
Hugh Miller did his account This. There 
is, more especially, an explanation of the want of icuous 
religion in Lockhart’s novels that is worth noticing. iller’s 
theory is that Lockhart was “ carried away by Moderate predilec- 
tions.” Let us hope this may be recognised as a satisfactory 
account of the matter in Scotland. But if Hugh Miller did not 

et beyond the common thought of his country, he at least had 
Kind and true thoughts within his own sphere. His essays are 
full of consideration for the poor, anxiety that the rich should do 
justice, and protests against the supposed advantage of minis- 
ters remaining unscientific. He used his reputation to a praise- 
worthy purpose, and perhaps he effected more immediate good 
than he would have done if his mind had been one of genius and. 

wer. He was nearer the level of his countrymen, and co 

influence them more directly. There is not enough in his essays 
to make them much worth reading out of Scotland ; but in Scot- 
land we have no doubt that the people who admire them will 
benefit by them. 
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THEBES AND ITS TOMBS.* 


eee is great cry about this book, but very little wool. Mr. 
Rhind is not a mere Eastern tourist, but he has for some time 
devoted himself to a very important branch of archeological in- 
quiry, and he has been for five years preparing the results of his 
labours. We had, therefore, every right to expect something 
worth having, and we took up this work with pleasant hopes which 

ade his exploits extra-sized type, royal octavo, shining 
and ulading, im of golden 
fr dcaven, the public is naturally led to suppose that the writer 
has something to tell. In the present instance, he has given himself 
the trouble of accumulating all these sumptuous appliances for 
the mere purpose, as it seems, of framing and setting off the simple 
statement that he has, in reality, next to nothing to tell us, and 
of explaining the reasons why the result of his researches is 
so scanty, intangible, and unsatisfactory. All this ornamentation 
constitutes a sort of apology for shortcomings in matters of real 
interest, and is very pretty in itself; but we can by no means 


accept it as a full compensation. In short, Mr. Rhind has himself fe 


anticipated, in his remarks on his own investigations, what the 
reader will not fail to remark of his book —“ ‘The result is not 
otherwise than vexatious.” We do not require such an apparatus 
as the present in order to tell us that the history of the old Egyp- 
tian metropolis lies “ shrouded in a thick gloom, now nearly im- 
etrable,” and that, consequently, there is hardly anything to 
aie, Under such circumstances, we are surely justified in 
complaining that Mr. Rhind should have considered archeological 
science likely in any material degree to be benefited by his 
burdening our library tables with a costly and elaborate account 
of the minute details of excavations which led to nothing. Had 
even these labours been narrated in simple and appropriate language, 
they might have had some interest for the student; but the scanty 
results which Mr. Rhind has to recount have been so overlaid 
with fine writing and transcendental speculations upon every con- 
ceivable proposition and hypothesis in ancient history, philosophy, 
and mythology, that the reader loses his patience before he gets to 
the root of the matter. Mr. Kinglake tells an excellent story of 
one Osman Effendi, whom he met in a high’ official situation in 
Egypt, and whose invincible Caledonian nationality was proof 
against all the efforts of Mussulman assimilation ; so that his very 
book-shelves contained nothing but the Edinburgh this and the 
Edinburgh that. Mr. Rhind has given us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of recognising an unmistakable countryman of the worthy 
Osman in the same locality. He is, unquestionably, a good 
scholar, well and extensively read in general and classical litera- 
ture, and more ially in all that relates to Egypt, from He- 
rodotus to Mr. e, not excluding Champollion, Young, and 
Birch, and he has duly and well ‘de ted and assimilated the 
multifarious contents of his authors; but such assimilation never 
takes any other form than that of metaphysical argument and 
speculation. We Southern readers, who search the ponderous 
volume for facts, are apt to cry out against the ideal ancient 
Thebes which Mr. Rhind has evolved out of the contemplation of 
his own moral self: i 
Of the illustrations — or at least of the principal illustration — 
we shall have more to say presently. We will now only mention 
a good and well-engraved map of ‘Thebes showing the limits of the 
annual inundation since the bed of the river has risen and inereased 
its extent, and of the consequent position of the royal city and its 
surrounding necropolis high and dry previous to this elevation. 
Mr. Rhind made a careful study of previous excavations in these 
regions, and, being much impressed by their hazy and inconclusive 
results, he was anxious to obtain means of adding to the know- 
a already collected such details of mortuary practices as might 
lead to the elucidation of obscure points in the theory of Egyp- 
tian sepulture. Full of hope he commenced his operations, 
and succeeded, after continual disappointments, in finding a tomb 
which had not been opened in modern times, and having a seal 
inscribed with a name read as Amunoph III. This, however, 
was filled with nothing but broken coffins, fragments of all kinds, 
and mummies which had been stripped of all their valuables. 
The only interest lay in the appearance of each body having been 
labelled with little square tablets, bearing names read as those of 
incesses of the family of Thothmes Lil. From the want of 
tion in the tomb, and the coarse swathings of the bodies, 
Mr. Rhind considers them to have been servants or slaves of the 
princesses. Led on to further excavations in other places, he was 
rewarded by a very fine specimen of the funeral canopy frequently 
represented in the tombs, being of brilliantly painted wood, and 
in perfect preservation. This canopy, which now adorns the 
Museum at Edinburgh, is the only one that has yet been found. 
This tomb had evidently never been opened, either in ancient or 
modern times, since the last body was deposited in the granite 
sarcophagus, round which the implements of sepultare were found 
lying. ‘There was little worth finding in the tomb besides the 
canopy—guardian mummies of animals, gilt masks, crumblin 
evergreens, coffins filled with bodies never intended for them 
evidently hastily crammed in, and, finally, a golden chaplet, 
which Mr. Rhind instantly seizes upon and binds round his own 
temples as a laurel-wreath of undying fame. To drop metaphor, 
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he gives a needlessly large and costly reproduction of it, uncalled 
for by any special peculiarity, and he describes —, Ome 
ever found before, to the augmentation of the 

than the value of his book. A papyrus found upon the occu- 
pant of the sarcop! is described as givmg the name of 
the person buried there, and the date of his burial, g u.c. An 
advertisement at the end of the volume announces a forth-. 
coming translation of this by Mr. Birch, and an outline of its con- 
tents is given in the body of the work. The hieratic text is 
accompanied by a demotic version, and in this circumstance its 
chief interest lees. The same advertisement ag a second 
account of the discovery of this very tomb by Mr. Rhind, who is 
more anxious to repeat than we are to hear his twice-told tale. 
We are at a loss to conceive what object can be gained by such 
repetition of that which is already too minutely described. At this 
rate, books on Egypt bid fair to rival the Great Pyramid in bulk, 
and do not seem y to contain more substantial treasure than 
that structure, 


penetrable, 
and not regarded as sacred, is amply confirmed by the scribbli 
of old Greek writers on their i 2 a4 
much the future decypherment of manuscripts an 


Mr. Khind points out how much information of a general kind 
may be gleaned even from the Rituals of the Dead, especially as 


are descri fifty pages. 
These, also, were attended with little result, although some of the 
coffins found were as old as the time of Amunoph I. Not one 
of these appeared to contain its original mummy. Shoes and 
boots, coarse ornaments, a quantity of clay cones stamped with the 
same seal, some eatables, and coarsely-painted vases, formed the 
principal contents of the tombs. Besides these, there were some 
well-made bows and arrows, some wooden dolls with painted 
limbs, precisely like the German dolls of today, and a beautiful 
miniature coffin twelve inches high, conjectured by Mr. Rhind to 
be a specimen of the well-known coffin described by Herodotus 
as having been carried round at banquets to remind the guests of 
the transitory nature of earthly 

Mr. Rhind has bestowed an extra amount of labour and care 

the chapter in which he strives to attain a right understandi 
of the original ideas represented by the ceremonies and symbols 
used in Egyptian sepulture ; but, unfortunately, ihe toilsome 
work of extracting pith and marrow out of his transcendental 
verbiage renders it as difficult a task to follow him as to keep 
with the famous LL.’s immortalized in Martin Chuzzlewit. We 
are at once drowned in a sea of speculation about necessary con- 
nexion, the a of idealism and materialism, ~ of sensational 
and intuitional systems, positivism, systems of human i 
Buckle, Vico, Montesquieu, Comte and De Morgan - ‘the sum and 
substance of all which amounts to this, that “there are few 
subjects where the licence of inference has been more largely 
employed with the semblance of induction, and demanding a cor- 
responding authority, than in discussing the psyc ical and 
similar questions suggested by the sepulchral rites of peyP- 
tians.” We subjoin an extract, in order to give our 
some idea of Mr. Khind’s style : — 


That a connexion subsisted between burial and rites on the one 
hand and religious conceptions on the other, might, on common grounds, be 
redicated, while, in the case in question, it is certified by specific evidence. 
t what were the exact points of contact, what the constructive 

of each upon the other, and the influence of external conditions be both, 
are problems which, although this has not been customary, it would be more 
instructive, and certainly more correct, to admit as inextricably involved 
from containing many contingent elements. The idea entertained by the 
Egyptians themselves upon the subject has not come down to us in any 
distinctly-recorded statement. If it had, there would not the less have 
remained a necessity to consider the point of view in which we might be 


And so the book rolls on, ee toe 
Atlantic, with huge billows of truly oceanic turgidity. The Neo- 
Johnsonese into which Mr. Reeve has thought fit to translate 


M. de Tocqueville is nothing like this. The Neo-Johnsonese of 


the Rej Addresses is more like it, and, indeed, furnishes us 
with the means of appropriately characterizing this work as a par- 


| 
| | 
fly. | 7 
nce. 
wed 
the 
~e The fact is, that little reasonable hope remains of discovering 
: anything of great interest in these excavations. In all probability, 
nd , if any, tombs remain as yet unopened, and of these it is ex- 
‘ch emely unlikely that any remain unrifled. The spoliation of 
Theban tombs has by no means been confined to modern times. 
to In the most flourishing times of the Theban kings, robbery of the 
dead and violation of the tombs was a common source of popular 
anxiety and dread. Evidence of this is afforded by a papyrus 
described as containing the report of commissioners appointed to 
inquire into a case of the kind. Moreover, Strabos express 
may us, it seems certain increasing 
our knowledge lies in the successful translation of such documents. 
Egyptians — although, as he justly remarks, the fact of the same 
customs having been observed in every particular “does not 
necessarily imply a fixed perpetuation of the ideas which had 
been the origm of these developments,” in consequence of the ; 
disturbing elements introduced by foreign conquest. Excavations 
| 
| 
| 
placed, according to the nature of any such recor ts character might 
of a kind only to authenticate the import attributed at a given time to 
certain customs and forms, and it might by no means retain remembrance 
of the actual conditions under which they came into being. For dogmatic 
interpretations of such practices, subsequently created or worked out by 
ingenious systemists, might be far from exhibiting the actual influences and 
development of thought under which they primarily originated. 
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turient mountain which has produced a muscipular abortion. We 
cannot disentangle Mr. Rhind’s web of theories and speculations 
for the sake of making our readers acquainted with his conclu- 
sions. They must seek his own pages for the arguments by which 
he decides that the “evidence is against the existence of a funda- 
mental general principle enjoining the lengthened inviolability of 
the body, and attaching it to the alleged transmigration period of 
3000 years.” Weconclude by expressing our cordial concurrence 
with Mr. Rhind in lamenting that so much has been written to so 
little purpose ; and we doubly regret that he should be at the troubie 
of confirming so sound a principle by his own example, and add one 
more to the number of those who have thrown “ but little light on 
the vista of the past.” “ Worker after worker has built a pharos 
on the great quicksand of oblivion which lies between it and us, but 
the solvent influence of advancing enquiry has deprived each in 
its turn of cohesive power, causing it to sink down and leave no 
trace, unless its residuum, containing substantial elements, could 
make some addition to the accumulating foundations.” 

Mr. Rhind does good service in disproving the prevalent idea 
that iron was either unknown to the ancient Egyptians, or that it 
invariably decomposed from the action of the nitrous soil of the 
desert —at the same time that he questions the correctness, at least 
in most cases, of the alleged interpretation of “iron” assigned to 
certain hieroglyphics. He himself found iron rails as perfect and 
fresh as on the day on which they were forged ; and he further con- 
siders that, about the h of the Homeric poems, iron was, more 
or less completely, displacing bronze in Egypt. f 

There is nothing further of any interest in the succeeding chap- 
ters, beyond a very just and forcible protest against the reckless 
and shameless spoliation of the tombs, carried on by Europeans, 
not merely by travellers, but even by scientific and authorized 
investigators. When old Mohammed Ali was urged to save the 
antiquities, he replied, * How can I save them, and why should 
you ask me, seeing that Europeans themselves are their chief 
enemies?” Such spoliation is utterly unjustifiable, and is equiva- 
lent, as Mr. Rhind properly remarks, to breaking off mouldings 
from a Gothic cathedral in order to place them in amuseum. Mr. 
Rhind closes his work by two chapters upon Modern Egypt, being 
a reprint of articles by him which have already appeared in the 
Times and the Literary Gazette. We cannot say that we have found 
anything in them sufliciently new or important to justify republi- 
cation. In some parts, indeed, he encroaches upon the ground of 
the tourist, as when he describes the well-known ceremony of the 
Doseh, or progress of a sheikh on horseback over the backs of a 
prostrate crowd. This, and most of the remaining contents of 
these two chapters, may be found in Lane, and will continue to be 
read in Lane, rather than in Rhind, so long as people prefer simple 
unaffected narrative at half-a-crown to portentous pilings-up of 
words at eighteen shillings. 


PARIS BY GASLIGHT.* 


PMA wed one who remembers the Paris of Louis Philippe and 
the Paris of the Republic will have remarked many changes 
in the city besides those produced by new streets, boulevards, and 
buildings. The one that strikes an Englishman as much as, or 
haps more than, any other is the change in the hours which 
aris keeps. Fifteen or even ten years ago, Paris, like other Conti- 
nental cities, went to bed early. In those days, afier 11 o'clock 
P.M., you might walk for miles along some of the leading thorough- 
fares without meeting anybody except the chiffonnier slouching 
along with his cane-hook and lantern swinging close to the pave- 
ment, or the distressed ouvrier with his cap well drawn over his 
eyes—a gentleman who especially affected the quays, and was re- 
uted to be the principal contributor of objects of interest to the 
orgue. About the Boulevards, in the neighbourhood of the 
cafés, it is true, the signs of life lingered a little longer ; and, in the 
uarter of the hotels ented by the English, gentlemen of 
that nation, who always do at Rome as London does, might be 
seen on their way home from the quarters of their compatriots, or 
heard making night hideous by their performance on the bell and 
their calls upon the sleepy porter at Meurice’s or the Hétel Wind- 
sor. But, with these exceptions, Paris, as a city, was in bed long 
before midnight. With Imperialism came new lines of streets 
and boulevards, new shops, and fresh floods of gfslight — always a 
powerful attraction for the fldneur, who has a great deal of the 
moth in his composition. With Imperialism there came, too, an 
increased activity in the upper strata of society. Balls, parties, and 
soirées multiplied, and when they multiply some must perforce be 
late. As long as there was a stir in the streets, and carriages to be 
seen, the loungers would not retire to rest, and as long as the 
loungers were about, the shops and cafés kept open ; so that Paris 
gradually crept into a habit of not going home till morning, and 
now bids fair to become as lively and wide-awake in the small 
hours as London itself. Itis to this aspect of Paris that the earlier 
portions of M. Julien Lemer’s book ‘relate, the latter half bein 
made up of a couple of tales of the ordinary feuilleton type whi 
call for no special remark, and have nothing to do with Paris 
either by f mg or by daylight. 
With the lighting of the lamps, during three quarters of the 
year, there comes to thousands of Parisians a moment of intense 
anxiety. It is then that, as the author puts it, “ce probléme 
terrible, comment dinerai-je? vient se comme un fantéme 
familier.” It is a mistake to fancy that it is only the obviously 
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poor and needy who are agitated by cares of this sort. The most 
irreproachable waistcoat in the world may cover a heart uneasy 
as to the solution of the above question, especially in a city 
where dining at home is the exception, and the restaurants, taught 
by experience, are slow to give credit; and in the crowd on the 
asphalt of the Boulevard there is many an object of compassion 
to be seen pacing along tightly gloved and neatly booted, but 
dinnerless. ‘Chere are, however, many receipts for a dinner under 
these circumstances. There is, of course, the common-place con- 
trivance of going to the Mont-de-Piété with some more easily 
spared article of dress or jewellery; and M. Lemer states asq 
fact that, at the higher class of these establishments, there is more 
business done between five and six in the afternoon than at any 
other time of the day. But he clearly looks on it as a device un- 
worthy of a man of genius or imagination, and as arguing a de 
plorable poverty of invention. A much nobler and simpler plan 
is to dress for dinner carefully, take a cab and drive to some well- 
to-do friend's, and explain to him that you are going to dine 
with some grandee in his neighbourhood, but that you have just 
discovered that you have left your purse at home, and conse- 
quently are unable to pay the cab. Or, another way, as the 
cookery books say—pick out a friend (young and affluent ones are 
best), and invite him to dine with you en téte-a-téte at Very’s — 
Philippe’s will do as well; then nicely tear out the lining of your 
pocket, order dinner—the more sumptuously the better—and when 
the time for settling the bill comes, discover that you have been 
robbed, and serve up and season your despair according to taste, 
A cheap and substantial dinner for four persons may be pro- 
cured by a device which the author recommends as having been 
tried with success on one occasion. Certain actors, being in the 
predicament just mentioned, went to the 
theatre they belonged to, and, selecting four liveries of sufficient 
magnificence, proceeded to the nearest restaurateur, and ordered 
an admirable dinner for four in the name of their master, the 
Marquis de Rostocoff. When the dinner was ready they called 
for it, and when it had been despatched they brought back the 
dishes and plate, and even, M. Lemer says, were considerate 
eary 2 to ask for the bill, that the Marquis might settle it the 
next day. 

The dinner-bunter is succeeded by the flaneur, who, though 
occasionally appearing in the daytime, is properly a nocturnal 
animal. According to our author, the geographical distribution of 
the flineur proper is by no means so wide as a superficial view of 
Paris might lead one to imagine. For instance, he is rarely to be 
met with in the Rue St. Honoré —“ On n'y flane guére, mais on 

passe beaucoup ”"— or in the Rue de Rivoli. The “sad” aspect 
imparted to the latter street by the English, who “come here to 
seek a remedy for the spleen,” has had such a depressing effect 
upon the poor fellow’s spirits, that, even in time of rain, he can 
hardly bear to take advantage of its arcades. M. Lemer is natu- 
rally severe upon that habitual dejection of ours which has made the 
Rue de Rivoli so intolerable to the French mind, but if he knew 
how his compatriots have avenged themselves in the Quadrant, and 
along the sunny side of Regent Street, and what a combined 
flavour of the Palais Royal and the Rue Bréda they have given to 
those eminent London thoroughfares, perhaps his soul would be 
satisfied. The Rue de la Paix is a sort of neutral ground, on 
account of its proximity to the Boulevard. “On y fline, dans 
le haut surtout, mais l’Anglais y domine.” Even the Palais Royal, 
we suspect, has become tainted. At present, however, the flaneur 
is supreme on the Boulevards from the Madeleine even to the 
Place de la Bastille. There the saddening influence of the Eng- 
lishman is not yet felt, and little hats with curly brims, and glazed 
boots, and tooth-picks, and eau sucrée, and other things which 
make existence endurable, may be enjoyed without any drawback. 
Even there, however, there are certain ominous signs — certain 
small clouds on the horizon that haply may indicate a coming 
deluge of spleen. Le pale ale and le soda-water (as yet, it is 
true, under the name of “soldat de Voltaire”) have established 
themselves on the innocent light-hearted marble tables of the 
cafés, and when these British beverages make their appearance 
there is no saying how near dulness may be. 

Another class of street wanderer is represented by the “noc- 
tambule.” The noctambule must be carefuliy distinguished from 
the “ noctivague.” ‘The latter is a person who, in London slang, is 
said to have “ the key of the street” —in other words, one who does 
not go home because he has no home to go to, and no money to 
hire one with. The noctivague’s highest idea of human happiness 
is to have a room where he can turn-in at nine and sleep tal the 
next morning; and if he succeeds in getting possession of one, he 

nerally becomes a person of remarkably regular habits and 

ours. The noctambule, on the other hand, is characterized by @ 
reluctance to go to bed at the time which mankind generally 
considers proper for that purpose. To him, going to bed 
at night is a mere conventionality. He sees no necessary 
connection between night and sleep. Sleep is simply intended 
to repair the wear and tear caused by bodily and mental 
activity, and night happens to be his period of activity. “ L’atmo- 
sphére extérieure de Ja nuit lui parait plus en harmonie avec ses 
goits, son intelligence, ses sens méme,” as M. Lemer says. 
noctambulists have pushed this principle so far that during the 
winter months they never see daylight unless when the dawn 
overtakes them on their way home. Respectability may denounce 
the taste, but it cannot nian it as utterly irrational. It would 
be idle to —_* noctambulism has charms and enjoyments of @ 
high order. Who, for instance, but the noctemnbalies has ever 
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thoroughly and honestly enjoyed a sunrise? There is a great 
deal of loose sentiment and poetry abroad touching the glories of 
the rising sun, but can any one who has done a respectable 
sunrise, as it is done on the Rigi for example, lay his hand 
on his heart and say he enjoyed the spectacle? In the 
first place, he had to get up for it, and began with 
the bitter sense of having sacrificed a certain happiness for 
a prospective pleasure. In the next place, there was a pre- 
meditation about the affair utterly destructive to enjoyment —not 
to speak of the minor discomforts of being igor A chilly and 
having to give vent to warm raptures, or else be set down as a 
commonplace person and dead to the Beautiful. With the noc- 
tambulist it is very different. Sunrise finds him in the full 
possession of all his faculties—no remnant of a hastily snatched 
sleep lies heavy on his eyelids like an ill-digested morsel. It 

s upon him gently, courting, but not demanding, his ad- 
miration, and he sinks to rest with a mind filled with impressions 
of beauty which crystallize into golden dreams. After Mr. 
Dickens's paper on “ Houselessness” in the Uncommercial Tra- 
veller, there is no need to expatiate on the humours and eccen- 
cities of nocturnal travel ; but there is still something to be said in 
its favour from the purely severe and esthetic point of view. No 
one but the noctambulist is competent to give an opinion of any 
value on the architecture of a great city. No one can be said to 
have seen St. Paul’s until he has seen it through the smokeless 
air of the early summer morning, when all its lines come out 
clear and sharp, and the cross above glitters in the first rays of 
the rising sun. Those Ruskinisms about its being ignoble, and 
debased, and a heathen temple, have reference only to the blurred 
ee looms through the smoke at the top of Ludgate Hill at 
noonday. 

There is one trait in the character of the noctambulist to which 
M. Lemer refers, and which is too creditable to noctambulism 
to be over in silence. Such is the sociability of the noc- 
tambulists and their disinclination to part company, that they 
frequently keep seeing one another home the whale night. He 
mentions a fraternity who used to meet chiefly for this purpose. 
“ On s’était reconduit réciproquement les uns les autres; puis, on 
en était venu & si bien se reconduire, que ces promenades duraient 
jusqu’d quatre heures du matin.” M. Lemer was quite right in 
calling attention to a race so kindly and simple. We cannot 
leave him, however, without taking the liberty of putting one of 
his stories of noctambulism into its proper form. Two noctam- 
bulists were deep in a game of écarté when the time for taking to 
the streets arrived. nable to forego their accustomed pastime, 
and unwilling to leave off play at an interesting point, they took 
the cards with them to the Boulevard and continued the game on 
one of the benches. The watch came round and pro to take 
them into custody for — publicly, but agreed to let them 
finish the game first. By degrees they too got excited. The 
corporal placed himself behind one player, one of his men behind 
the other, and began to bet and give advice. After a little, the 
corporal was induced to take the hand himself, and his example 
was soon followed by his subordinate. On which the two original 
quietly away, leaving the of the city to 

oun the patro! ing on the game, to the scandal 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS.* 
py uate climbing has fully earned the right to rank 
among the established amusements of Englishmen—we may 
almost add of Englishwomen. Travelling during some part of the 
summer has become almost a necessity to many classes; and a 


holiday spent among the “> has many adyantages over a visit of | Stet, 


— length to Ireland, Wales, the Rhine, or other ions to 
which tourists resort. The scenery is on a grander scale, and 
eer the paramount attraction of snow mountains — the most 

utiful objects in nature. ‘The air is thoroughly pure, and the 
oy x more complete from the sights and habits of home; and 
the Swiss are even beginning to understand English ideas of 
cleanliness, There is more excitement to be obtained by those 
who choose to seek it in the heart of the mountains; and the 
greater demand for physical exertion is in itself a real attraction 
to the exercise-loving Englishman. Last, but not least, the cost of 
—— is on the whole less than in the other show districts, in 
spite of the greater distance from England. A franc in Switzerland 
will procure at least as much as a shilling in the British Isles; and 
living in the German Alps is cheaper still. There is little room 
for wonder, therefore, at the popularity of the Alps among all those 
classes in England to whom a short summer holiday is at once 
needful and attainable. One is only surprised that the charms of 
mountain-climbing were not sooner appreciated. But, now that 
the fashion has once been set, there seems to be little prospect of 
its speedily dying out again. Every year witnesses the production of 
one or two books on the subject, that serve to introduce new 
districts to the notice of travellers, or to record new discoveries in 
the old fields. Among these the publications of the Alpine Club 
necessarily hold the Fst place, both on account of the greater 
knowledge that can be attained by comparing the experience of 
many travellers, and because there are no temptations to book- 
making in works to which the number of possible contributors is 


* A Second Series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, consisting of Excursions 
ord Explorations ‘embers of the ine Club, Edited b Edward Shirley 
Kennedy, M.A., PROS. Precdent of the Club. 1862, 


very large. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, of which the second series 
has just been published, does not profess to be more than a collec- 
tion of narratives of mountain excursions. It leaves the scientific 
questions about the nature and eae pr of glaciers in the hands 
of such men as Professor Tyndall, and only touches on matters 
of science incidentally, except in its own proper department of 
geograph In that sphere it contains much information 
nowhere else to be found, and which, collected as it has 
been by the disinterested labours of individual tourists, puts 
to shame the laziness and inaccuracy of the Piedmontese sur- 
veyors and other paid functionaries. Even the new and admi- 
rable maps recently issued by the Federal Government, known 
as Dufour’s, have been corrected, in not a few particulars, in 
the various maps engraved for this series according to the observa- 
tions of the several contributors. For the first time a tru 


chart is published of the Graian Alps, which the engineers em=~ 


ployed under the Etat-Major Piémontais seem to have delineated 
according to their fancies, inserting peaks and glaciers which 
had no existence except in their own imaginations, and ignoring 
altogether one or two of the highest mountains in Italy. By a 
curious coincidence, Mr. Cowell, who with Mr. W. Mathews 
mainly explored this region, ascended for the first time the Grand 
Paradis, the highest mountain in the Graian Alps, and there 
drank the health of His Majesty the as of Italy on the very 
afternoon on which Francis II. fled from Naples, and thereby gave 
Victor Emmanuel a fair right to that title. The thanks of the 
King of Italy are certainly due to the gentleman who has not only 
disclosed to him an unknown piece of property in the shape of a 
mountain 13,300 feet high, but also selected the highest spot in 
his dominions, and so auspicious a moment, to pay him the compli- 
ment of proposing his health. 

No better test can be furnished of the rapid th of mountain- 
eering in public favour, and of the extent to which explorations 
have recently been carried, than by comparing the second series of 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers with its predecessor, which appeared 
in 1859, soon after the formation of the Alpine Club. At that 
time the public had heard very little of mountain travelling. Many 
of the easiest and most ordinary expeditions among the high Alps 
were as yet undescribed, and the editor was at liberty to range at 
his will over nearly the whole of Switzerland. e new series 
contains the incidents of three summers only, and by no means the 
whole of these— omitting, for instance, all mention of the ascent of 
such peaks as the Eigher and the Rympfischhorn; and many of 
the contributors have plainly sought to make their narratives as 
short as ible; yet the second series extends to twice the length 
of the first. It is, perhaps, somewhat premature to speculate 
whether the third President of the Alpine Club will be able to 
follow the example of his two and find materials for 


a third series of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, two or three years © 


hence; but if he confines himself to the Alps, he will certainly not 
find enough new matter to fill two more volumes. There is hardly a 
mountain in Switzerland, with the exception of the Matterhorn, 
that has not been scaled — hardly a couple of peaks between which 
a pass has not been made. If the members of the Alpine Club 
are obstinately bent on trying novelties, they will soon have to 
betake themselves to the Himalayas, or set to work to decide 
the controversy whether there is such a mountain as Kilimanjaro 
or not. There is, however, one little nut to crack in Europe, 
which is probably known to very few who have not braved 
the dirt, fleas, and bad food of Dauphiné. In that little-visited 
district is a peak higher than the Schreckhorn, compared to which 
this last-conquered and most difficult mountain appears easy, and 
which has the further advantage of being situated a long way from 
any civilized habitations. But the discomforts of Dauphiné are so 
that a traveller must be extremely eager for the distinction 
of achieving new feats before he would abandon the clean inns 
and decent food of Switzerland to go thither. The accommo- 
dation found in the Tyrol is rough, in the Graian Alps dirty ; but 
Dauphiné combines the several miseries of all other districts with a 
mo and badness of food peculiarly its own. Nor does a 
perusal of the long paper on Iceland, with which this book begins, 
create any great desire to go there. The scenery does not seem, 
from the description, to be worth the poe expense and trouble 
that attend a tour in Iceland; and though those who have been 
there once are eager to go again, we cannot think that Iceland will 
ever become a popular playground. 

It is a difficult task to estimate the li merits of a book 
which is the joint production of twenty-three writers, differing in 
habits and modes of thought, and in the objects with which 
travel, and agreeing only in a common love for mountains, and in 
not being experienced as authors. But peaks and passes do not 
admit of being described, any more than of being climbed, in 
different styles; and most of the papers are written in a plain 
business-like manner, going straight to the point, and indulging in 
no needless deviations, after the fashion in which the writers would 
ascend a snow-slope. One may trace in many of them the studied 
simplicity of language which sensible men adopt whose ordinary 
pursuits are not literary, and whose sole object in writing is to 
make plain to the comprehension of others something’ that they 
themselves know well. Others, more familiar with the use of the 
pen, write in a livelier style, and while they furnish all the in- 
formation required by those who wish to follow in their steps, offer 
amusement and interest to readers who are never likely to set foot 
on a glacier. All alike have the good sense to avoid both fine 
writing and forced jocularity. The beauties of the scenery 
are described in simple and intelligible language, and the fun, 
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where it occurs, is the spontaneous expression of the writer's real 
feelings and habitual way of getting over annoyances. There is no 
exaggeration of difficulties and dangers, no attempt to suggest to 
the reader any unduly high estimate of the powers requisite for 
such feats as are described; nor, on the other hand, is there any 
foolhardy depreciation of the value and necessity of customary 
ecautions. The writers know too clearly the real nature of the 
ae to be encountered, and the vital importance of taking 
those precautions which reduce them to a minimum, ever to talk as 
if the perils of the High Alps were a mere bugbear invented to 
rouse the wonder of people who stay at home at ease. , 
Readers will, of course, take up volumes with two different 
objects —for information, and for amusement. Of the latter, the 
present series offers, perhaps, s less percentage than its prede- 
cessor. Several of the best and most amusing writers in the first 


* series have, for various reasons, contributed nothing now. But 


there is no lack of entertainment for those who seek for no more, 
and are careless of aphy. The paper of Mr. Kennedy, the 
President of the Club, on the ascent of the Pizzo Bernina, is one 
of the best of its kind that we have ever seen, and is superior to 
any single contribution in the first series. The writings of Messrs. 
Stephen and Hardy, two well-known Cambridge tutors, are always 
live and amusing; and Mr. Ormsby’s narrative of the ascent of 
the Grivola is so good that it makes one regret that he has con- 
tributed no more. aut. Tuckett, to whom are due the copious and 


accurate lists of peaks and appended to the second volume, 


is perhaps the most skilful in combining amusement with instruc- 
tion. His paper on the Aletscbhorn furnishes complete and clear 


directions to any traveller who ee wish to make the ascent, and 
js at the same time as lively as Mr. Stephen’s description of his 
victory over the Schreckhorn. The most valuable contributions, 
for the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the information con- 
veyed, are those of Mr. W. Mathews, one of the original founders 
of the Alpine Club, and whose scientific knowledge is quite equal 
to his practical experience. In his numerous papers one may see 
how thoroughly mountain-climbing has become a business — pur- 
sued, indeed, with the greatest eagerness, but in the systematic 
manner in which men work who are engaged in an important 
uit. This is, again, remarkably visible in the stress which 
ee of the several lay on the completion of what 
they call the High Level route from Chamounix to Zermatt, 
avoiding the hackneyed routes by the Valley of the Rhone, and 
by the Val d@ Aosta. It is amusing to see how they think they 
have greatly shortened the journey between those two great 
centres of interest by substituting four hard days’ work across 
igh glacier passes the easy circuit by the Rhone Valley. 
new route is infinitely more interesting to those who.are 
rter. 


| We have already said something of the excellence of the maps 
inserted 


in these volumes, some of which are, in fact, almost new, 
while all have been corrected and verified by the personal observa- 
tions of travellers. With the addition of two or three maps out of 
the first series, of districts which are not spoken of in the present 
work, they would form altogether a thoroughly trustworthy, and 


almost universal, guide to travellers throughout the High Alps. 


The omissions, among which the Tyrolese mountains and the 
western portion of the Oberland are alone important, will, we 
hope, be supplied, either in the third series of Peaks, Passes, and 

wiers, or a the new guide book to the High Alps, to be issued 
under the sanction of the Alpine Club, which has been talked of for 
sometime. The same unqualified praise must be bestowed also on 
the illustrations, which are taken partly from photographs, but 
mainly from the sketches of the tourists themselves. ‘They have 
been engraved by a contributor to the series of narratives, who 
has done his work with an accuracy of effect that none but a prac- 
tised mountaineer would be likely to attain. 

‘The merits and demerits of mountain climbing, as a summer 
pursuit for Englishmen out on a holiday, have been often dis- 
cussed, especially by writers who know nothing of the subject, and 
take it up merely to relieve the autumn dulness of the newspapers ; 
and if there on ating more to - than to answer the absurd 
arguments of ignorant objectors, Alpine Club might well be 
lett to take care of itself, with its oe amr But the pub- 
lication of this large and excellent book on the subject forces it 
afresh on our attention, and suggests two or three reflections 
concerning the value and ts of mountaineering, which 
the Club would probably endorse, but which may not all be 

t to those who have no practical knowledge of the matter. 

is not a pou suited to every one who may take a fancy to it. 
Unsteady heads and weak stomachs are defects as fatal as want of 
mouscular strength. A man must not only be able to look un- 
moved down a precipice, or at least to fix his attention on his 
footing, with a deep gulf on each side of him, but he must also be 
able to endure occasional hard lodging, and poor or even scanty 
food in the wilder districts. Again, the dangers that beset tra- 
vellers among the mountains are both real and frequent, though 
most of them are avoided by careful adherence to one or two 
simple precautions, of which the use of the rope is chief. The 
continual success of difficult adventures, and the extreme rarity 
of accidents, may well have rendered lookers-on — who certainly in 
this case do not see most of the game — foolhardy and incredulous 
of danger ; but the best climbers would be the first to denounce 
the folly of rejecting any of those safeguards to which they have 
often trusted their lives. It would, no doubt, be possible to 
the same pure air, and the same amount of exercise, at lower 


elevations, and without incurring any risk whatever; but pleasure ig 
sought as well as profit, and those who preciate the pleasures 
of the mountains will not be easily sati with the plains. §o 
also there are plenty of opportunities for advancing the interests 
of science without ping dangerous peaks, and yet a great deal 
can be, and actually is, done in the cause of science among the 
High Alps. Meteorology, geology, botany, the laws of light and 
heat, annually receive valuable illustrations from observationg 
made in the region of perpetual snow; and though, probably, few 
or none climb merely for the sake of science, yet many add 
new pleasure to their excursions, and benefit others at the same 
time, by following out their favourite studies in a new field. The 
ascent of a mountain is undertaken for love, not of scientific 
observation, but of adventure, of scenery, of hard exercise; but 
love of science alone will induce a man to carry all day on hig 
back a 3 ft. barometer, of which those only who have tried 
it can fully appreciate the weight and inconvenience. Much 
nonsense has written ut porating poor peasants 
to risk their lives for money, as if the Swiss had never 
been known to take interest in their own mountains. The 


in social rank, and a blow is thereby dealt to the exclusiveness of, 
class and country of which the English character is too justly 
accused. But the defence of mountaineering is more usually, 
perhaps more wisely, made to rest on the pleasure than on 
profit resulting from it. Let one of the most successful and scien- 
tific of climbers speak on this point for himself and his brethren of 
the Alpine Club: — 

Awind of such violence as almost to earry one off one’s ‘gs, 
snow, and 22° (Fabr.) of frost, are not quite the companions one 
select for the examination of so vast and diversified a panorama, and the 
* cub; ” argument may here appear to the uninitiated unanswerable 

ers may laugh and men shake their heads; but, in spite of them 

all, 1 unhesitatingly maintain that there is a joy in these measurings of 
strength with nature in her wildest moods, a quiet sense of work done, and 
success won in the teeth of opposition, which, whether we owe it to our 
Anglo-Saxon blood, as some may hold, or whether it be only one of the 
modes in which the “contrariness” of human nature crops out in certain 
individuals, are nevertheless as genuine feelings as that which, at the 
witching hour of dinner, attracts unto his club the mildest, most comfort- 
able, and least erratic old gentleman who “dwells at home at ease.” Mage 
could the writer of the clever article in the Times on mountaineers and 

rsuits, which set us all laughing some time ago, be induced to enter the 
ists a some doughty gient of the mountain-land, | should not despair 
of his being won over to the climber’s view of the question. 


ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS,* 
we I CANNOT read this work,” said Cuvier, “ witbout 
ravished with astonishment. Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive how a single man was able to collect and to compare the 
multitude of particular faets implied in the numerous general 
rules and aphorisms contained in this work, and of which his 
predecessors never had any idea.” Inasmuch as the works of 
Aristotle’s predecessors in this department are no longer extant, 
it is see how ascertained a 
adds : —“ History of Animals is not properly u zoology, 
is to say, a series of descriptions of various 
a sort of philosophic anatomy, in which the author treats of the 
eralities of organization presented by various animals, in which 
4 explains their resemblances and differences founded on & 
comparison of their organs, and in which he lays the bases of 
= classifications irreproachable in accuracy.” Nor was 
uffon less laudatory. He thought that Aristotle probably knew 
animals better “and under more general views than we 40 
Although moderns have added their discoveries to those of the 
ancients, I do not believe that we have many works on Natural 
History that we can place above those of Aristotle and Pliny.” 
Other eminent naturalists might be quoted to the same effect. 
Spix, Burmeister, Carus, De Blainville, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Swainson, are eager to do honour to the t Stagirite — eager to 
claim him as the founder of their science. Nor is this all. For many 
centuries the History of Animals was ded as the great store- 
house of zoological knowledge ; so that, chiaver exaggeration may 
be suspected in the eulogies heaped upon this work by modern 
writers — a question we have no space here to discuss — there cab 
be no dispute as to its eminent historical interest. 

It is, indeed, in more senses than one, astupendous work. The 
immense range of its glance, from sponges and sca anemones up to 
man, might have justified an abstinence of particular details, 
had such an abstinence existed; but, far from this, the work is 
made up of details. Every sentence expresses a fact, and often 8 
fact embracing in its generality a vast multiplicity of observations. 
The works of his being no longer extant, we cannot 
of course assign to Aristotle the exact share he might claim as an 
observer. But even if we suppose his work to have been wholly a 
compilation — wholly indebted to the observations of others — 


* Aristotle's History of Animals. Translated by Richard Cresswell, 
St. John's College, CBoha’s Claseieal Litrary’) 
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supposition, eminently improbable, would not prevent our astonish- 
ment at the vastness and minuteness of such a collection of facts, 
when we reflect that it was not the labour of a life, not the product 
of professional study, not the favourite hobby of a learned leisure, 
but only one among many scientific works. It takes its place beside 
the De Partibus Animalium, and the still more remarkable treatise 
on Generation — beside the Physics, and the work On the Heavens— 
beside the profound treatise De Animd, and the physiologico- 
psychological treatises comprised in the Parva Naturalia. And 
our astonishment deepens when we consider that even these works 
were not the sole, nor even the chief, titles of their author’s fame. 
They were written by the author of the Organon, the Metaphysics, 
the Ethics, the Politics, the Rhetoric, and the Poetics. We 
naturally think more of the Ferbenlehre and the Metamor- 
oses of Plants, because they were written by the author of 
Faust and Wilhelm Meister ; and we ought not to forget that the 
History of Animals, besides being a very surprising work for its 
h, was also only one of the many productions of the Stagirite. 
The manysidednens, both in Goethe and Aristotle, is not simply im- 
patient volatility turning to many subjects because their minds 
were without the passionate patience of genius which insists on 
mastering one subject. It is boundless appetite and op for 
knowledge—a restless eagerness to grasp and examine all things— 
the ardent and organizing intellect, which will not be content with 
half knowledge, but must do its best to exhaust whatever it takes 

— not 
ad Lost in the gloom of uninspired research 
but striving to make the whole universe intelligible. 

It is probably the immense difficulty in the way of identifying 
the animals named by Aristotle, which has caused this work to be 
neglected by editors and translators. Since the edition by Julius 
Cesar Scaliger (1619), there has been but one tolerable edition a> 
that of Schneider (1811), which is far from perfect. Till now 
there have been‘but three translations—one in French by Camus 
(1783); one in German, by Strack (1816); and one in English, 
by Thomas Taylor, which appears to be so grossly inaccurate as 
scarcely to deserve the name. In Italian and Spanish we ean hear 
of nothing ; for the work mentioned by Buhle as a Spanish trans- 
lation, is a compilation from various ancient writers. 

Such was the state of things when, in the April number of that 
valuable journal, recently started, The Natural Hi Review, 

an article by the Rev. W. Houghton, “On Desira- 

bility of an English Translation of Aristotle's History of Animals.” 
Its object was “to stir up in the minds of naturalists a 
desire to possess an English translation ;” and as a specimen of 
what the work might be, a version of the first chapter, liberally 
annotated, was produced. Before another month had elapsed, Mr. 
Cresswell had published the volume now on our table—a complete 
translation executed with great care, though not accompanied 
with such an apparatus of notes as Mr. Houghton desires. There 
is indeed a good index, in which all the animals hitherto identified 
are registered ; but for the perfection of the work a larger supply 
of annotations is necessary. So far as we have compared Mr. 
Cresswell’s version, we have found it worthy of great praise. It 
teads easily, and is accurate, though not always severely so. By 
which we mean, that Mr. Cresswell does not mistake the sense of 
the original, although he sometimes errs in rendering it in 
ogy too modern. It is not carelessness or ignorance with 

which he is to be charged, but an occasional mistake in tone. On 
reconsideration, he will doubtless admit that modern ideas, or 
having a specially modern import, ought rigidly to 
excluded from ancient works — otherwise the historical colour 
disappears. For instance, such words as “ redblood,” “ annulose 
animals,” and “ muscular,” carry the reader centuries away from the 
period of Aristotle, when only red blood was known, and when muscles 
were unsuspected. The fact that Aristotle did not know even the 
existence of such a structure as “muscle,” is in itself historically 
of interest, and should not be effaced from his work. A note on 
the word “flesh” would have preserved the fact, and freed the 
passages from ambiguity. Mr. Gaunt very properly translates 
veipov, “tendon,” and not “nerve;” and thus, in spite of the 
equivocations of modern language, preserves historical fidelity. 
Aristotle knew no more of nerves than he knew of muscles; 
yet even Galen was led into error by Aristotle's use of the word 


In noticing these slight, and on the whole rare, blemishes, we 
may also remark that in the we have examined Mr. 
Cresswell once adheres to the literal meaning where the context 
should have suggested greater freedom, and once departs from it 
where the sense of the passage is thereby affected. In the first 

wing the same but “Thus bone is the an e 
of fishbone —a ot hand of the crab’s ni 
The word here rendered “ fishbone,” is orn,” 
or “spine ;” and, strangely enough, Dr. Whewell, in his History 
of the Inductive Sciences (1857, ili. 288), translates it “ thorn” in 
this passage, although it makes nonsense of the original, bone not 
os the analogue of thorn. Mr. Cresswell renders it “ spine,” 
which is not so bad, since it is not nonsense; but it does not con- 
vey Aristotle's meaning, which has reference to the bones of fish 
m general, and not simply to their spines. This is clear from 
the context, ty the in the De Partibus 
(i. 13, 644, ed. Bek.) iv dvOpimy cai ix0bi 
deav@ayv. 

The second example is the following : — All animals receive 


pain and pleasure from the contact of food. But concerning the 
senses of sight and hearing, it is not possible to say anything 
certain or very distinct ; the solens, if a person touch them, appear 
to retract themselves, and try to escape when they see an instru- 
ment approaching them.” Here the words “they see” are thrust 
into the passage. Aristotle says aan y Sey the kind. Had he 
done so, he could not have expressed — doubt as to 
whether these animals did or did not see. His phrase, érav aicOwvrat 
Td odipwv, “when they are made sensible of the iron rod 
proaching them,” states accurately enough all that is known, 
namely, that the solen is in some way or 0 sensible of the ap- 
proaching rod, but whether this is by sight, or by any other sense, 
is not evident; and he expressly states that it is not evident. 

In conclusion, we must pronounce Mr. Cresswell’s translation a 
decided boon to the public, since it places within general reach @ 
very remarkable work hitherto untranslated; while even the 
smaller public to whom the original is no sealed book will be 
grateful for its index, and be glad of this version for easy refe- 
rence. Mr. Bohn has seldom “deserved so well of his country” 
in the matter of translations published by him. Could he be 
induced to men equally competent to translate the other 
scientific works of Aristotle ? 


BURKERS AND BODY-SNATCHERS.* 
vas main subject of this book is the horrible series of crimes 
which made the names of Burke and Hare memorable. 
way of introduction to the darker deeds of those monsters, 
describes the practices of the body-snatchers who were formerly in 
the pay of the Anatomical Schools of Edinburgh. The ae 
of those schools had gathered to them so many pupils that Scotland 
groaned under the invasion of her graveyards. The 
teemed with stories of the midnight adventures of ‘those strange 
men who gained a living by supplying, at all hazards, the demand 
for subjects of dissection. Some of those adventures, however 
shocking was the object of them, were so ludicrous that the book 
which narrates them, or at least the earlier = of it, is more 
attractive reading than might be supposed. The book, indeed, 
pros ed bya farce. The comic 
actors are “M Andrew,” the “Spune,” and other regular 
ts of the Anatomical Schools, and the tragedians are Burke, 

are, and the two women who shared either in their crimes or in 
the 3 ngeasey of them. It is our chief purpose to direct attention 
to the farce rather than to the tragedy. 

In Leven, in Fife, 2 man had died and was buried. His 
widow continued to keep the small public-house, in the skirts 
of the town, which her husband had conducted. Six days 
had passed since the funeral when, late at night, two men 
entered the house for the purpose of refreshment. They were 
introduced into a room where there was one of those close beds 
common in Scotland, and they were left there with the drink 
they had ordered. By-and-bye a loud knock came to the 
door, and the voice of a pclice officer demanded whether some 
thieves had there taken refuge. The noise was heard by the two 
men, who, having some reason for being afraid of justice, got out 
of a window and made off. The police pursued them, but in vain. 
On their return, they examined the room from which the two men 
had fled, but found in it only an empty box. The confusion hay- 

e approached the bed’ e 2 ae olding it down, 
“before her lay the dead body of : 

ve-clothes made by her own hands, in which, six da before, 


e had been buried.” The explanation of this my: was that 
the two men belo to the College staff of bod One 
of them was taken suddenly ill, and this brought them to the 
public-house. oe that the it they was 

them, they flung the into the bed and ran. Why they 
tok. the body-out of the sack docs not appear, we camnot 
hel ing that they did so for the of the story, which, 
except that it halts in this particular, is not a bad one. 

author of the book, having got, as he says, “ upon a track of such 


y than the adventurers wished 
ing behind a grave-stone 
till the moon should be hi by a cloud, who should the ad- 


venturers see there, over the grave of F 


“dear Henry.” 

avenged. Within an hour the body of 

watched from his hiding-place the girl who had sli 

weeping over his rival’s empty grave. 
imes the pupils ves en: in the work of body- 

snatching. There isa story of a fight between the disciples of Barclay 


* ‘The Court of Cacus: or, the Burke and Hare. By Alexander 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
e do, 
atural We pursue the same track for a short time, but with no higher 
liny.” purpose than that of amusement. Here is a story which is said 
offect. t. have been a favourite of the Edinburgh students about 1818. 
ilaire, 
yer to named Wilson. Ferguson fell ill, died, and was buried. Duncan, 
many in league with a noted snatcher called the “ Screw,” repaired, om 
store- the second night after the funeral, to the cemetery, with a view to 
1 may lifting Ferguson’s body and carrying it to Dr. Monro’s room. It was 
odern 
e can 
The lerguson, 
up to Miss Wilson? ‘The rival heard her sobs and her ejaculations of 
tal 
rk is 
ten 8 
tions. 
an 
_ 
M.Ay Leighton. = Edition. = — 
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and of Monro over the corpse of a beggar who had been buried ina 
little golgotha belonging to the Infirmary, and conveniently situated 
at the back of Barclay’s school. The body was taken and retaken, 
and the fight was long doubtful; but, finally, the intruding Mon- 
roites were put to rout, and the Barclayans hoisted the corpse 
up to their windows amid shouts of victory. The hero of another 
story is no less a person than the celebrated Robert Liston. The 
scene was a village graveyard on the bank of the Forth. The 
object of the adventure was the body of a man who had died of a 
disease which stimulated Liston’s curiosity. The game was bagged, 
and carried on Liston’s shoulders to the selected place of deposit 
till the morning, which was the field side of a thick hedge. Liston 
and his companion, who were dressed as sailors, then sought rest 
and shelter at a wayside inn. Here they were making themselves 
comfortable by the kitchen fire, flirting with Mary and getting a 
little something warm to drink, when they were disturbed by a shout 
outside of “Ship ahoy!” The make-believe sailors felt that an inter- 
view with a cat sailor would not be pleasant. However, there was 
no help for it. Mary exclaimed, “That's my brother Bill,” and ran 
to open the door. “ What was the horror of Liston and his 
friend when they saw around good-humoured sailor staggering 
under the weight of that identical bag and its contents 
which they had placed behind the hedge only a very short time 
before.” The sailor threw his load on the kitchen floor with 
something between a squash and a thump, exclaiming, “ There; 
and if it ain’t something good, rot them chaps there who stole it.” 
“What is it?” said Mary. “And why should I know? Ask 
them. Didn’t they put the hulk behind a hedge when I was 
lying there, trying to wear about upon t’other tack? What ho! 

ere did you heave from? But first let’s see what's the cargo.” 
Bill’s knife cut the cord which bound the neck of the bag, and he 
exposed the grey head ofa man. The girl screamed, and ran out 
ofthe room. Bill, with a shout of terror, followed her. The field 
was thus left clear, and not a moment was to be lost. Instantly 
the burden was again on the back of Liston, and, without paying 
for their drink, the adventurers made off towards the beach. 


Ready money, and no questions asked, was the system pursued | 


in buying subjects for the Anatomical Schools of Edinburgh. Such 
forestall the grave, but it ultimately suggested that more atrocious 
secting rooms, which has been styled, after its infamous inventor, 


“burking.” But before the curtain rises upon our tragedy, let us 
have one more scene of farce, by way of example of how the body- 


snatchers sometimes endeavoured to save the sexton the useless | 


trouble of interment. “Merry Andrew” and the “ — ” had | 


bargained with a nurse for the body of her patient. The money 
had been paid down, and the bag was ready to receive the pur- 
chased article, when a knock was heard at the door, and a stranger 
entered, who stated that he was nephew to the deceased, and had 


come to pay her the last duties of affection. Away ran the ry a 
e 


snatchers, and the stranger after them in hot pursuit, which 
sustained far enough to terrify, but not to capture them. Mean- 
while, the nurse quietly pocketed the money which had been left 
upon the table. This story went round the Hall afterwards, with 

addition that the pretended nephew of the deceased was a 
student in a well-contrived disguise. 


William Burke, who gave his name to a new species of crime, 
was an Irishman. His associate in guilt, William Hare, also an 
Irishman, was the keeper of a low lodging-house in Edinburgh, 
called *s lodgings, and Burke was a lodger in it. The first 
step in their dark and downward path was the sale of the body of 
a pensioner who had died in the lodging-house owing money to its 
landlord. Burke was a soft-spoken, obliging, and rather popular, 


but inwardly cruel man. In the earlier part of his life he had been, | 


at least externally, a devout Catholic. Not without man 


conflicts, he had disregarded 


mental 
priestly admonition, and had quitted | 


his wife for a paramour, Helen M‘Dougal, whose name is execrated | 


along with his. It is a good example of the man’s character and 
manner that he once beat this woman until the police interfered and 
found her extended ap tly lifeless on the floor. In answer toa 
question of the police, Burke said, ina mild and almost insinuating 
tone, “ Yes, gentlemen, she is my wife.” Hare was a drunkard, 
and liquor made him quarrelsome. On failure of an opponent out 
of doors, he had no difficulty, so long as his wife, or she who p 

as such, was at home, in finding one within. Burke, who had not 
been originally fond of drink, was now poor and miserable, and 
sunk in sloth and inebriety. The pair conceived the hope of 
further gain by the sale of the bodies of other lodgers who might 
die, like the pensioner, in the But this hope re- 
maining for a tedious time unrealized ; and the pair, wanting money 
to gratify the tastes which had been stimulated by their first 
success, determined to expel life by suffocation from victims 
whom they should have made drunk and senseless, and thus to 
supply commodities for their trade with Surgeons’ Square. In 
December, 1827, this method was for the first time applied to an 
elderly woman whom Hare met half-tipsy in the street and invited 
into Log’s lodgings, where she was plied with drink by Hare, 
Burke, and their concubines, until she unconscious. Then 
Hare laid hold of the victim’s mouth and nostrils, and Burke, throw- 
ing himself on the body to Spang. 0nd and keep down the ribs, 

e last so 


maintained his position till escaped from the oppressed 
lungs. In the evening the body was conveyed to Surgeons’ 
Square, and 10/. was paid for it. 


The invention called, from one of its authors, “burking,” had 
been practised with growing boldness and success for nearly a year 
before strong suspicion was excited by the disappearance of at 
least sixteen or twenty frequenters of the streets of Edinb 
All these victims of Burke and Hare were bought readily for 
section, without either the state of the bodies or any circumstance 
of the traffic arousing the suspicion — or oe we ought to say 
the action —of the ardent lecturers and students in anatomy, 
When at length the law officers took the matter up, there was 
found to be a defect of evidence which could only be supplied by 
admitting Hare and his wife as witnesses for the Crown on the 
usual promise of immunity. Burke and Helen M‘Dougal were 
tried, and the man was found guilty and hanged, the woman bei 
acquitted. Hare was hunted out of Edinburgh and over the 
border, and is said to have been last seen sitting, exhausted with 
fatigue, on a heap of stones outside Carlisle. One of his pursuers 
was heard crying to him as he fled, “Whaur are ye gaun, mon? 
Or whaur can ye gang to? Hell's ower gude for ye. ‘The very 
deevils, for fear o’ mischief, wadna daur to let ye in; and as for 
heaven, that’s entirely oot o’ the question.” ‘The trial of Burke 
took place in December, 1828. Readers who were children at 
that time may perhaps remember how they felt a fear which they 
did not understand when they heard the name of Burke men- 
tioned. The history of the atrocious career of Burke and Hare, 
and of that strange unscrupulousness of the Anatomical Schools 
which tempted those miscreants to expel the soul in order to turn 
the body into merchandise, well deserves attentive study. We 
could wish that, in the book before us, that history had not been 
involved in a web of philosophical fine writing, from which it hag 
been a work of patience to disentangle it. Where shall we find a« 
writer who, having a tale to tell, will tell it plainly ? 


STOUGHTON’S WINDSOR CASTLE AND TOWN.* 


HE appearance of Mr. Stoughton's book reminds us how good 
a subject for an historical and architectural monograph is 
afforded by the royal Castle of Windsor. We wish we could say 


) ' | that this writer, who seems to be a new candidate for literary fame, 
a system not only stimulated the body-snatchers to despoil or to | 


was equal to the task which he has undertaken. We gather from 


. a g us internal evidence that he is a resident in the town, and we presume 
method of supplying “the thing,” as it was called, to the dis- | 


that he ministers to a Nonconformist congregation. He may be 


_ credited with the best intentions, and with a —— love of 
_ his subject; but he seems to us to have no othe 


r fitness for the 
“ti hich 1 h 

This volume, which is prettily enough got up — except that we 
might take exception to the principle of grining the cloth- 


cover to look like oak, and to the vulgarity of the impression of 


the royal arms on the side —is divided into two respece 
tively historical and descriptive. The author begins, of course, 
with the Roman times, mentioning the notion that the Pontes of 
the Itinerary of Antonine was at Old Windsor, only to refute it 
in favour of Staines. Thence he proceeds to quote the usual guide- 
book passages about the residence of various kings at Windsor 
from the Conqueror downwards. But we observe no indication of 
original research, or of the collation of ancient authorities. With- 
out a ground plan, moreover, it is almost impossible for any one 
who does not know Windsor Castle very well to form any intel- 
ligible idea of the history of the structure. It is not much more 
easy to give a verbal description of an irregular medieval fortress 
than of a fine landscape ; but Mr. Stoughton, to do him justice, 
does not fail herein, for the excellent reason that he does not even 
attempt it. Nothing can well be imagined more worthless than 
his slipshod account of the additions made by Henry III. to 
the Castle. In fact, he is as guiltless of architectural knowledge 
as he is of Latin. The Liberate Rolls are referred to generally as 
“ existing records ;” and, for all that appears, the writer has never 
mastered the excellent treatises by the late Mr. Hudson Turner 
and Mr. Parker on English Domestic Architecture, Still less 
does he seem to know anything of M. Viollet le Duc’s researches. 
The following passage is worthy of the writer who reviewed Mr. 
Wright's recent volume in the Times, and who arrived at the 
intelligent conclusion “ what beasts those ancients were” :— 

Nor could royalty itself, [says Mr. Stoughton, king of the of 
Henry } in days any magn than in 
our eyes seems most rude and comfortless, The apartments, the banquets, 
the festivities, the costumes, were all of this description, and the manners of 
society were of a corresponding character. One can picture the Norman 
stronghold on the brow of Windsor Hill, its towers and fortifications, its 
gloomy halls with their oaken rafters, and its large straggling chambers, with 
narrow loopholes fitted rather to exclude than to admit the light of heaven. 
We can also fancy ‘hat we can see the mail-clad lords doing homage to 
their feudal sovereign, or unbending from the toils of the field amidst the 
boisterous merriment of the royal feast. The forms of England’s queens, 
and the ladies of the court, pace along the battlements or wander in the 
gardens of the Castle. Nor can we forget that violence and war often broke 
in upon scenes which just before were quiet and joyous. 

Let us extract another absurd passage, in which the writer 
his needless compliment to the powers that be, in the loca 
and spirit of the Court newsman, He is speaking of the baptism 
of Edward II.: — 


The English nobles, always averse to forei septation, insisted that 
the princely boy should be baptized by none other the name of Edward. 
Rude, no doubt, was the splendour of the ceremonial, as high-born dames, 


* Windsor ; ion of the Castle and Town, 
the Rev. John Stoughton, London: Ward & Co. 1862, al 
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noble knights, and mitred priests, gathered round the font ; far different from 
that display of beauty and grandeur which, after the lapse of more than five 
long centuries, graced the baptism of a regal descendant, who had fo 
him, in addition to the name of Albert, that of Edward, in the spirit of the 
old nobles at the first Windsor christening. 


And yet Mr. Stoughton ventures to laugh at Ashmole, “ whose 
veneration,” he says, ‘for all that pertains to royalty and knight- 
hood is most amusing.” ‘The chief thing which strikes our author 
in the work of William of Wykeham at Windsor Castle for Kd- 
ward III. is, that the labourers were collected by impressment. 
Upon this he dilates in the most tedious manner, concluding that 
“there had been no necessity to impress workmen, had they been 
geoperty paid by their royal master.” In the very same page, he 
shows that the statutable wages of the various classes of labourers 
in that reign were as follows :— for master carpenters, threepence 
a-day ; for journeymen, twopence ; for master masons, fourpence, 
and for their journeymen, threepence. And he continues, with 
diverting inconsistency, “These, it must be confessed, were high 
wages, as threepence a-day then was equal to five shillings now ; and 
the fact places the labourer of the fourteenth century, with regard 
to the means of livelihood, in enviable comparison with his de- 
scendants in the nineteenth.” 

It is needless to observe that no one is competent to give an 
architectural description of Windsor Castle who cannot under- 
stand the original accounts of the works under Edward IIL, pre- 
served in the Record Office. Mr. Stoughton makes one or two 
references to these rolls at second-hand, and, omg i | in one 

e, from lack of Latin, fathers upon honest Adam de Hertyng- 

n, the artist who painted the Round Tower externally, the 
excruciating sentence, “ unus turris vocatla Rose.” The old painter 
had sent in his bill “ pro pictura cujusdam turris vocat’ la Rose ;” but 
nders and abbreviations are unfathomable mysteries to this new 
torian of Windsor. Nothing could be more inaccurate than the 
whole of the architectural description in this volume. Of course 
all the drains and cloac of the old Castle become, in this writer’s 
eyes, sally-ports and subterranean passages. 

The next chapter deals episodically with the history of the 
Order of the Garter, the arte of its matter being diluted from 
the compilations of Ashmole and Beltz. Then the account of 
the Castle is resumed — the dreary pages being enlivened here and 
there by quotations from Froissart, and from Washington Irving’s 
paper on the imprisonment of James I. of Scotland. Mr. Stough- 
ton informs us that so often as this story is read “a rainbow hue 
of love.and sadness will shine on the reader's soul.” It is not in 
the least worth while to follow the author in his historical sketch. 
Fortunately for himself, he is not troubled about his own incon- 
sistencies. He combines a sneaking fondness for the tedious de- 
tails of medigzval ceremonies and pageants with a Noncon- 
formist’s sneers at their superstition; and he is not concerned 
to reconcile with his traditional anti-monarchical politics an 


almost obtrusive servility to the royalty of our own day. |” 


He never speaks of Windsor Castle as it is without inflated 
panegyric. He cannot even mention the bakehouse of the 
time of Elizabeth without the exclamation — “ What a change in 
all such matters since then! How would the ancient cooks have 
been astonished and entertained at the sight of the present mag- 
nificent kitchen in the Castle, and all the various conveniences for 
culinary preparations.” The “loyal demonstrations” of modern 
Windsor fill him with sympathetic joy, and he speaks rapturously 
in one place of the “ Queen’s tradesmen illuminating their houses, 
erecting triumphal arches covered with dablias, and giving dinners 
in the Long Walk, with the appurtenances of balloons and crowds 
of Eton boys running beside the royal carriages.” Interspersed 
with such remarks as this, Mr. Stoughton’s pointless and insipid 
narrative brings down the history of the Castle until Sir Jetiry 
Wyatville’s rebuilding it under George IV. No intelligible ac- 
count is given of any single epoch, or of any detail of the building. 
Those who know the place already may perhaps find it conve- 
nient to have arranged for them, in chronological order, a series 
of entertaining extracts concerning the Castle and its successive 
inmates. Not, however, that these are original, or even intelii- 
gently selected. But still they are amusing and suggestive ; and 
this is the highest praise that we can bestow upon this volume. 

A second Part professes to give the history of the Town. Here 
we find a solitary piece of new antiquarian information in the 
statement that the seal of the corporation has been proved by the 
authorities of the British Museum to be the original one of the 
time of Edward LIL., whose effigy, with that of his Queen Philippa, 
it bears. The Protestant “martyrs,” who suffered at Windsor in 
the reign of Henry VIII., are honoured by a separate chapter. 
They are headed by Testwood, one of Foxe’s heroes, the intemperate 
singing-man, who began by breaking off the nose of the image of 
the Virgin with his key, and then proceeded to acts of 
violence and contumacy utterly inconsistent with his place 
and duty, which deserved, not indeed condemnation to the 
stake, but summary ejectment from his office. “That spot 
where the martyrs fell,” says our author, “ is holy ground, and 
strange it is that, in all the histories of Windsor—among all the 
splendid associations of royalty and chivalry, and love and poetry, 
which its name calls forth —no allusion, until very recently, as 
far as we remember, should be made to those men who, though 
humble in their day, are now, we doubt not, saints in heaven, 
with crowns more radiant than the princely owners of that Castle 
ever wore.” Queen Elizabeth, by virtue of her Protestantism, 
18 a special favourite with Mr. Stoughton. He even condescends 

° 


to call her, with felicity and familiarity, “ d ” 
It is well for him heard him. this 
book the demon of fine writing has carried away our author 
bodily. The mention of Herne’s Oak so transports him that his 
heart, we are sure, must “ beat Shakspearianly.” Here is a passage 
worthy of Halliwell or Fullom themselves : — 

Crowds go to Stratford, pilgrims of all lands and ages; and they go to 
A little low-telled room, with four walle’and 
an old piece of wainscot —that is all!—but Shakspeare was born there! 
In that humble garret-looking place did one of the greatest minds that the 
Divine Being ever sent into the world first look through its (!) infant 
eyes upon a mother’s smiles and tears; there lay that winged genius in its 
callow down, nestling at its parents’ bosom — destined to sweep through the 
regions of thought with an eagle’s pinion. . . . . Genius has a kingship of 
its own. It needs no mantle, orb, or sceptre; it is its own regalia; and 
before its inherent majesty crowned heads have done and are doing homage, 
as the walls of that house at Stratford, written over with the names of 
princes, even now bear witness. 

A foot-note assures us that “his Majesty the King of Prussia,” 
when he was at Windsor, plucked a leaf from the ivy which clothes 
Herne’s Oak, in order to keep it asa relic. As to the controversy 
whether or no the real Herne’s Oak was cut down by George IIL, 
Mr. Stoughton contents himself with adducing the chief argu- 
ments on each side, without pronouncing a verdict. The muni- 
cipal authorities of Windsor, Thine less than royal, do not meet 
much mercy in these pages. They are even accused of “ tippling” 
in the last century, and many of their follies are reco ‘The 
following bombastic inscription, by no less a man than Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, who was member for the borough, is new to us. He 
set up a statue of Prince George of Denmark, with this legend : — 

Serenissimo pues Georgio Principi Danise Heroi omni seculo vene- 
rando Christopherus Wren Arm. posuit mpccx11I. 

So it is misprinted in the volume before us; but we are very 
sure that that famous scholar and architect knew how to spell his 
own Christian name in Latin. 

Finally, Mr. Stoughton abandons himself to a high-flown “ de- 
scriptive” account of the Royal Precincts. Here, having been 
lucky enough to visit the Neckar, he compares Windsor to Heidel- 
berg — not, indeed, being able to make out - resemblance be- 
tween them, but finding “poor Elizabeth of Bohemia” a “con- 
necting historical link between the two edifices.” This is followed 
by copious extracts—much more instructive than his own 
attempts — from the Authorized Guide to the State Apartments. 
It is impossible to do otherwise than warn visitors to Windsor 
against this useless volume. Mr. Stoughton has spoilt a good 
subject. As a guide-book on the spot, and as a book of reference 
afterwards, Murray's Handbook to Berkshire is worth this preten- 
tious volume ten times over. 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA.® 


T is a great question how far the author of a novel may 
transcend the sphere of probability. If, within that sphere, 
material of interest were simply impossible, no limit would be set 
to his wandering license; he might be as extravagant as he 
— supposing always that by his introduction of the impro- 
able he contrived to be amusing. There have been laid down, 
however, at different times two axioms regulating the use of the 
improbable, which are only unfortunate in that they seem to 
contradict one another. We are told on high authority, and are 
shown by example which is higher than any authority, that 
materials of interest are not only possible, but may even be 
obtained in any quantity without stirring a step beyond the line 
which separates probability from improbability. And we are 
told on equally high authority that there is so much of what is 
strange and unexpected to be found in life that, to speak deli- 
berately, the most fantastic imagination cannot introduce into a 
given work of fiction matter which may fairly be rejected on the 
ground of its improbability. It is thus that extremes are said to 
meet. That which is antecedently improbable becomes as good 
as what is probable. That which might naturally be expected 
and looked for beforehand is strange and unnatural when we meet 
it, simply because it was to be looked for. This must make novel- 
writing either very easy or very difficult. If everything is to be 
relatively probable, the recipe for writing an alluring novel is 
merely to adopt the device of Fuseli the painter, and to regulate 
the postprandial meal in such a manner as to secure an unbounded 
liveliness of imagination during slumber. On the other hand, if 
everything is to be absolutely improbable, with what pabulum 
may the novel-reading mind be harmlessly gratified? The unfor- 
tunate author seems likely only to enjoy the luxury of selecting 
which horn of the dilemma he would prefer to be impaled by. 
Modern license, however, and the fatal facility of the reader of 
novels, have settled on the whole that improbabilities may be 
condoned, or at least be punished with only a slight expression of 
rebuke, if extenuating circumstances can be fairly pleaded. 
Improbabilities, we are told, have a right of entry if there is a 
excuse for their appearance. If they are introduced, they 

must be well-dressed gentlemanly improbabilities with nothing 
glaring or outré about them. It was on this latter canon that the 
old poet founded his assumption that, the introduction of a per- 
sonage whose body presented a pleasifig colluvies of characteristics 
derived respectively from the horse, the bird, the fish, the man, 


- and the woman, would elicit a burst of amusement from the spec- 


* Palgrave of Sycamora, 3 vols. Snunders, Otley & Co, 
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tators which would neither compliment nor the exhibitor. 
A Centaur perhaps defines the limit to which the imagination of 


an author may be itted to range. 

We should be glad to think that the hero of this novel was only 
a Centaur. If he merely differs from the average of humanity in 
respect of having a horse’s body adapted to his human head, the 

ifference is insufficient to justify us in ondnting him from 
society. His form and figure will not perhaps be qualified 
to ensure his reception in very exclusive drawing-rooms, but 
there are nooks and corners and even broad areas of society 
where, in the company of his fellows, he may easily be at home. 
There are so many Centaurs nowadays that one more or less will 
hardly make a difference. And, meanwhile, it is always possible 
that, for a Centaur, he may be well and even elegantly formed. 
His head may be aristocratic, his neck that of Apollo, the lower 
part of his body a model for a study by Madille. Bonheur. But for 
this to be satisfactory it is indispensable that he should only be a 
Centaur—he must not in any other respects illustrate Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory of the intercommunity of species. The fear, however, 
continues to haunt us that the hero is, in this case, some other 
animal. He is so very remarkable in his character, and so im- 
probable in his actions, that we can hardly find room for him in 
our visiting list. Our definition of a Centaur is so broad and 
elastic, our conception of Centaurdom so expansive, that it would 
take much to make us refuse admittance to any creature that 
bears a decent resemblance to the class. We should be sincerely 
tified if the gifted author could prove to us that Palgrave of 
mora was only a harmless Centaur. But facts, if they are fal- 
lacious, are also stubborn. After we have accounted for one’ or 
two improbabilities by the human head, and for several more by 
the equine body, there is still an ominous residuum of incredible 
matter to be accounted for. In what manner is this to be ex- 
| aero Only, we fear, by the fins borrowed from a fish and the 
eathers borrowed from a bird. But if a soi-disant Centaur is to 
come prancing before the public, exhibiting the characteristics of 
a fish and of a bird in addition to those of a man and a horse, he 
is clearly not a Centaur. Either he is not, fit for society, or 
society is not fit for him. At the least, he must emigrate from our 
islands, which are so intolerant of these abnormal productions of 
nature. Let him retire to America, where his birth may render 
him popular, or to Germany, for which his disposition, studies, and 
tastes in general seem eminently to qualify him. 

We are curious to know whether the anonymous author of this 
pop 3 his pleasing labours on a Friday. If we were 
toc terise him by a single epithet, we should describe him as 
an unlucky author. He has talents, he has powers of description, 
he writes unaspiring English, he is a la mode in his theories of 
male and female beauty, he only complicates his metaphors twice 
in the whole three volumes, but he is unlucky. It is clear that he 
commenced his voyage on a Friday. He must have disregarded 
the occurrence of a few unfavourable omens, and neglected to 
profit by one or two symptoms of ugly weather. Either he 
omitted to take the advice of his sensible friends, or the latter 
reserved their opinions until the discerning public had been con- 
sulted. The ill-luck of the author shows itself chiefly in the con- 
ception of the story. The execution, as we have hinted, is on the 
whole creditable, but the antecedent views are unsound. If he 
will show a little more regard for system on the next occasion, 
and above all if he will defer the beginning of his voyage till a 
Saturday, there is much reason to expect success. Palgrave of 
Sycamora unites the advantages of American birth and German 

ucation. He is a slave-owner and proprietor on a large scale, 
but has apparently abandoned his plantations to the care of an 
overseer, while he assumes the dress and leads the life of a German 
student. The difficulties of combining the characteristics of the 
two nations shows itself at once. In spite of his birth and early 
nurture in America, in spite of the author laboriously insisting 
from time to time that his hero possesses the usual politics an 
habits of his countrymen, Palgrave is not an American at heart, 
but a German. He is German, not only in his } acoceag but in his 
modes of thought. His abstracted dreamy tendencies, his Platonic 
relations to the young ladies with whom he comes in contact, 
his Quixotic devotion to the one great object of his youth, are not 
symptoms of the American. If he left his native country so early 
as to account for all these on the theory of his being acclimatised 
to his new soil, then the expressions he makes use of and the sen- 
timents he is made to utter are unnatural. The result is that he 
is neither one thing nor the other. The things he does are 
German, the thoughts he thinks are American; and this takes 

lace without the author seeming at all aware of any incongruity. 
Bis very name even is suggestive of misconceptions. “ Palgrave” 
is so akin to “ Pfalzgraf,” that in fact our hero enjoys that sobri- 
¢ throughout the story. We are told at the conclusion that 

e was somehow descended from a real prince of that title, and it is 
ible that the author may have intended thus to account by 
implication for his German tendencies; but it is more probable 
from internal evidence that the disclosure is merely accidental and 
is irrelevant to the facts of the story. During the wandering life 
of a German student, Palgrave meets not only one lady of rank in 
a forest, but even two. Falling readily in love with the younger 
of these he remains pretty gonstant through one half of the novel, 
while the titled lady herself, in spite of enjoying but few ——-- 
nities of cultivating his acquaintance, retains a hopeless affection 
for him to the last. Meanwhile, he discovers the other lady, a 
Princess Hermine, to be insane, and, devoting himself as an ama- 


teur to the restoration of her intellect, is so fortunate as to be 
entirely successful. As he effects this recovery by the somewhat 
unusual method of invariably directing the conversation to the 
exact topic on which her mind is unsound, the physician of the 
asylum must be excused for objecting with some pertinacity to his 
interference. This method of treating the insane, however, not 
only proves fortunate in restoring the Prinzess in question, but is 
efficacious also in supplyin Palgrave himself with a motive for 
exertion, and ultimately with a wife. It appears that the Princess 
had lost a little girl a year or two before, and it is on the subject 
of this loss that her mind is for the time deranged. The governess 
under whose care the child disappeared was of opinion that she had 
fallen down a neighbouring well, but the Princess prefers the 
theory that her infant has been torn from her by some unknown 
enemy. The relations of the lady seem to have adopted the views 
of the governess without apparently going through the form of 
examining the well in question, and under these circumstances the 
Princess was perhaps justified in going mad. There seems less 
excuse for her becoming sane again, except on the plea that she had 
fulfilled the object of her insanity by interesting Pilqrve in her 
child’s restoration. The remainder of the story is devoted to 
the fortunes of his search. He is successful in preparing many 
surprises for the reader by his determined efforts and their want of 
fortune, but he is throughout eminently German, and the reverse 
of American. During the first two volumes, he succeeds in finding 
all sorts of people of various ages, but no one of them turns out 
to be precisely the young lady of whom he is in search. The 
sagacious reader, however, is not likely to be uneasy at the delay, 
for these things are known to be merely questions of time. As 
soon as only a certain number of pages remain to be finished, the 


beauteous Perdita comes to hand and is presently married by the 


hero. Nor is her long absence unnat for the author explains 
in simple language that after all Perdita had only been borrowed 
for a time by an adjoining Baron for the ordinary purposes of 
becoming “ a Dove” and smoothing his road towards the philo- 
sopher’s stone. The Baron dying when his time is up, the young 

ly is happily rescued with only the trifling disadvantage of a 
tendency to derangement, the result of a continued absence of fresh 
air and a too unvaried diet of bread and water. Palgrave, how- 
ever, once more interferes with the encroachments of insanity, and 
certainly deserves the success which he is perhaps somewhat slow 
in commanding. Under these circumstances, the author is justified 
in finally dismissing the happy pair to enjoy in each other's society 
those delights which the ownership of American p is pro- 
bably capable of yielding. Whether Mr. Palgrave’s habits of 
thought and action were such as to make him appreciated and 
generally popular among his brother-planters, the author omits 
to state. 


There are many episodical adventures in the course of these 
volumes, and some fairly-drawn characters. Indeed, the author 
seems to have been happier where he has only sketched the outlines 
than where he has taken trouble with the details. The plot gene- 
rally is too improbable to be tolerated, at least unless Germany 
and German society are altogether misunderstood on this side of 
the Channel. But in the smaller points, as also in his command of 
language, he is a praise. If he is occasionally a little 
careless and slipshod in his grammar, this in a novel whose hero is 
American and has been bred on a slave plantation may perhaps 
be defended on a theory. On the whole, the book is promising of 
better things in future if the writer will only take pains. It is 
something to uce a book in three volumes which is really 
readable. It is something also to survive the disapprobation na 
tural to the impartial novel-reading mind on finding the privileges 
of the pure Centaur invaded. The author, however, owes an apol 
to some of his readers for putting such an illiberal remark as ‘the 
following even into the mouth of a German student :— 


Oh! she will turn out one of Albion’s fair daughters, scattered, all draw- 
ing, all water colouring away, over the known world, easily distinguished 
by the green or blue veil, parasol ditto, often the worse for the journey. 1 
do not remember when I last saw an English lady visit these ruins with ap 
entire parasol. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


D* STAHL left upon his death directions for the publication 
of seventeen of his Parliamentary speeches,* and in con- 
formity with that desire the collection has just appeared in Berlin. 
They are interesting at this moment, when a political crisis has 
slightly unveiled to the English public the mysteries of Prussian 
politics. Stahl was what would be called, according to the stand- 
ard of the Continent, a moderate Conservative ; though in England, 
where differences of opinion are compressed within much narrower 
limits, it would be difficult to find a representative of all his 
opinions. He resisted the democracy in 1849; but in recompense 
he resisted the reaction in 1852. He was in favour of entails, 
but against feudal rights—in favour of representative assemblies, 
but opposed to nsible seme, strong Protestant, but 
oe to the facilitation of divorce. In foreign politics, he was 
a keen adversary of the nationalities, a disbeliever in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Italy, and Poland, and a strong opponent of the Western 
Powers in the Crimean War, upon the ground of the i 
they were giving to the Mahometans. The speeches are clear and 


* Siebzehn Parlamentarische Reden und drei Vortriige von Stahl. Berlin: 
Herz. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 
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effective, but hardly of such striking merit as to justify their 
separate publication ; yet they give an Englishman a good idea of 
the best that can be said, in the most moderate language, and from 
the most moderate stand-point, for the reactionary party which has 
just suffered so signal a di fiture. The most remarkable fea- 
ture to a foreign critic is that they read much more as if they had 
been delivered in some very well-supported debating society than 
jn an assembly charged with practical work. They are perpetual 
essays upon first principles. Nothing seems to be taken for 
granted in them. There is no common agreement between oppo- 
nents as to great political axioms, and consequently there — 
to be no leisure for the examination of smaller details. They 
savour of disputations u a thesis, not of debates upon a 
measure. In one sense, they are far grander and more readable 
than a Parliamentary speech in England ; for they deal entirely 
with questions which it ires no familiarity with public busi- 
ness to understand. But they have no value whatever for the 
purpose of instruction, and are only important as an agreeable 
record of the opinions of a man who enjoyed a certain amount of 

inence in his time. Perhaps to an English reader they will 
Cee interesting than to a native, from the constant references 
to England and discussions of English institutions they contain. 
Dr. Stahl was a close student of English history, and y 
an admirer of England ; and he taxed his ingenuity with consider- 
able success to discover reasons for recommending his countrymen 
not to follow the example of England too closely. 

Dr. Stichling has made a contribution to the history of Federal 
Constitutions in the shape of a pamphlet* upon Federal tribunals. 
It consists merely of a brief investigation into the tribunals which 
existed for the Greek, and still exist for the Swiss and North 
American Federations; and it glances at Maximilian’s Imperial 
Chamber, and at the various abortive — that have 
been made to provide a substitute for it, since the fall of the Ger- 
man Empire. The pamphlet is chiefly interesting as one among 
many indications of the steady growth in Germany of a desire for 
more genuinely Federal institutions. 

The of a new magazine, The German Spectator, 
ony toll n as another symptom of the same tendency, 
its policy is directly opposed to that of the National Union. 
object is to resist the idea, which appears, by the proceedings of 
the late elections, to be spreading rapidly in Prussia, to the effect 
that it is Prussia’s mission to“ Cavourize” Germany. The new 
periodical insists, with considerable ability, that Germany's 
tical weakness is owing ; and that, 
as an agitation is kept up for the purpose of procuring one 
Sent State shall swallow up ail, the rest, dissensions will 
continue. To judge from the speeches that have been made in 
the electoral assemblies, one would imagine that it only depended 
on the will of Prussia whether the Royal Family should or should 
not assume the government of the sixteen million Germans who 
are not Prussians. The Spectator assumes, in point of fact, the 
advocacy of “ States Rights” in the Federal controversy which is 
drawing to a head in Germany. The Professors who, unfortu- 
nately, are far too strongly represented in the present movement, 
have had their heads turned by the example of Italy, and think 
that nothing will be easier than to set up a centralized German 
eS ae the Prussian dynasty at its 

. The writers before us labour, on the other side, to establish 
that it is only by disarming the fears of those who dread an in- 
vasion of their rights, that any real improvement in the Confedera- 
tion can be effected. 

Dr. Stihelin’s Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old 
opinions which have been passed upon those in Germany in 
recent times. The Professor displays great research in his criti- 
cisms, and is not fettered by any undue regard for the current 
opinions of religious men touching the subject-matter of which he 
treats. But still, considering that he is a German Professor, he 
may almost be called orthodox. He is willing to allow a certain 
historical value to the records of the Old Testament, and has some 
theory of inspiration which is wholly independent of the necessit 
either of authenticity or genuineness in the writings so imspi 
He likewise believes in Christianity, generally. In consideration 
of these merits he must be excused for holding doctrines of a more 
advanced character upon minor questions — such, for instance, as 
his theory that the Song of Solomon is the record of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the part of that monarch to seduce a village 
maiden. For those who are bold enough to study any German 
exegesis except Hengstenberg’s, the book before us is a mild 
and innocent specimen. 

Dr. Bertheau’s Ezegetical Handbook of the Old Testament § is a 
more colourless performance. It is only what its name professes 
it to be—a Handbook. It is a brief running commentary upon the 
text, compiled apparently as a cram-book for school or University 
purposes. 


* Das i Eine _historische Von Dr. Gottfried 


Theodor Stichling. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 
deutsche Zi Jena: Frommann. : Williams 
& Norgate. 1862. 


t Specielle Einleitung in die hanomischen Biicher des Alten Testamentes. 
Von J. J. Stithelin, Doctor egy und Professor in Basel. Elberfeld: 
i zum on 
Bist London: Williams & Norgate. 1862, 


Dr. Steinmeyer has published a volume * of occasional sermons 

hed before the University of Berlin. They appear fully to 
justify the text with which he prefaces them:-—“We speak not the 
wisdom of this world.” 

The Journey to Iceland which has been published by 
Messrs. Preyer and Zirkel ¢ is one of the best contributions to the 
literature of Icelandic travels that have been made in recent years, 
Since the time when that island to attract so much attention 
from European men of learning, it has been visited by two sets of 
explorers, each of whom have found it a fertile field for investi- 
gation — the antiquarians, and the natural typ The 
authors before us belong to the latter class. ey do not concern 
themselves with the collection of Icelandic or with the 


They are simply scientific explorers of the 
and phenomena which it presents in 
in 


gers which attend 


The case of the Trent, which 
the distance of history, has _™ i 


favour 
done; for he refuses to make the present case a text for de- 


nouncing the former sins of perfidious Albion, and he even draws 

ambiguous proceedings on 

which produced the war of 1812. Pie without 4 


accepts, reserve, 

the law as laid down in Lord Russell's closing despatch. He 
desires, as many Continental writers have done, that the occa- 
sion should not be lost for revising the Law of Nations, i 
the declaration of some in those points in whi 
it has been proved to be weak and ill-defined. His de- 
mands, however, are very moderate compared to some that 
He my a chimera iti 

at the power of seizing hostile property seas can 
ever be by nations — more the idea 
that the conveyance of contraband in neutral vessels can be 
mitted. Whst he desires is, in the first place, more 
enumeration of the articles which constitute contraband 
though he himself confesses the difficulty that must arise in at- 
tempting to decide by a general rule the character which may, in 
any individual case, attach either to food or to the raw material of 
ships and artillery. His second demand is that the character of 
contraband shall in no case attach to be they civil or mili- 
whatever their destination, 

ess the ship has been distinctly hired out to the hostileGovern- 
ment for the purposes of transport. The third demand is for a 
special ion to be given to mail-boats, whose peculiareharacter 
—the creation of the few years of —is to the 
decisions of the great international jurists of the great War. The 
amount of protection to be given he does not very define ; 
but he appears to wish that a general sanction should be given to 


the practice which the French adopted in bl ing Vera Cruz 
in 1838, of allowing free and undisturbed ingress toa 
blockaded port on the part of neutral mail-packets. book 


is remarkable for many merits, but for none so much as for the 
kindly ju of policy, which is very rare among 
Continental thinkers. 


and correspondence of the ter and 
Seah; bat this is the first selection of the 


wound or annoy persons who are Pi 

esigned to pourtray what the 
editor designates as the “inner development” of Schinkel. It 
consists of narratives, as detailed in his own diaries and letters, of 


* Fest und Gelegenheite-Reden, aus dem academischen in 
Berlin. Vou Dr. F.L, Steinmeyer. Berlin: Wiegandt. London ;, Williams & 
orgate. I 

Reise nach Island im Sommer 1860. Vou W. Preyer and Dr. F. Zirkel 
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| _ Baron Alfred de Wolzogen has published a portion of the diaries 
papers he behind that been given to public. The 
two volumes now published consist exclusively of his own 
| writings ; for M. de Wolzogen, with a conscientiousness unhappily ’ 
| rare among literary executors in Germany, has not thought 
himself _at to which either 
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the impressions produced upon his mind by the beauty, both in 
nature and art, which he saw and studied in the “ Art-journeys 
which he took in the course of his life to Italy, France, and 
England. France and England, of course, occupy but a secondary 
share of reflections of this kind. Almost the whole of his medi- 
tations and his word-paintings are devoted to Italy. It is un- 
fortunate for England that his visits were not longer, as he was 
easily pleased, and praised everything he saw. He appears to 
have seen nothing but beauty in London — nothing but comfort 
in English cottages —to have been much struck with the Lord 
Mayor's deur — to have admired the Pavilion at Brighton as 
wonderful —and to have been delighted with his lodging in a City 
coffee-house. The following description of the London streets 
is pleasing to a native ear: — 

Often one sees long rows of palaces which are nothing else but agreat number 
of private dwellings, three or four windows wide, which are built adjoining to 
each other, and to which a uniform architecture has been given. 


Many of his journeys were undertaken in stirring times; but 
he either took no interest in politics, or else his editor has seen fit 
to suppress his observations thereupon. Even his first visit to 
Paris, in the year 1804, at the time of Napoleon’s coronation, 
suggested to him nothing except comparisons between its archi- 
tecture and the architecture of the Italian cities which he had 
just left. The volumes are closed with a catalogue of Schinkel’s 
various extant works. The productiveness which it represents 
must have been almost preternatural. The number of works of 
art detailed in the list amount to a good deal more than three 
thousand. 


A second editiun of Dr. Otto Vitmar’s lectures, read before a 
circle of “Christian” friends, Zum Verstiindnisse Githes*, has 
appeared. They are ingenious and patriotic attempts to establish 
the religious reputation of the poetry of Germany's greatest 

t. Perhaps fortunately for his work, the author died before 
it was complete. He had only progressed as far as the scene in 
Faust between Mephistopheles and Martha. He shows great 
ingenuity in giving an edifying turn to the Prologue in Heaven; 
and, therefore, it may be presumed that he would have succeeded 
in doing a similar service to the scene upon the Blocksberg. 
But his powers were fortunately not taxed so far. Yet even in 
this fragment he drops a hint that all his good-will is hardly equal 
to the task of making the moral conception of Faust in the first 
and second parts agree. 


M. Bodenstedt has published a German imitation of Shak- 

e’s Sonnets.f It is impossible that such compositions can 

be fairly judged by Shakspeare’s own countrymen. The recol- 

lection of the originals will always obscure in their minds what- 

ever merit the imitation may possess. It must be said, however, 

in justice, that the imitations in question are highly thought of by 
the author’s own countrymen. 


Ben Jonson’s Sejanus with notes by Dr. Karl Sachs }, 
appears from the position of the editor, who is a grammar-school 
master at Brandenburg, to be a school-book for the study 
of English. At least the notes are drawn up exactly in the style 
to which schoolboys are accustomed in reading classic poetry. 
They illustrate, here and there, every word the editor consi- 
ders as difficult, with what he looks upon as parallel passages from My 
Novel, the Mill on the Floss, Jacob Faithful, and “ Mr.” Humphrey's 
Clock. He points out with much erudition that while Ben Jonson 
used the word “wharfs,” Martin Chuzzlewit employed the plural 
“wharves;” and that while Ben Jonson swore in the form 
“ egad,” Sheridan, on the contrary, preferred to swear in the form 
“ fore-gad.” So that all the youths brought up under the care of 
Dr. Sachs, if ever they travel to England, will come fully pre- 
pared to employ either form of imprecation, according as they wish 
to speak in an ancient classical, or a modern colloquial style. 


The same industrious editor has published Macaulay’s celebrated 
third chapter, with a dictionary explanatory of the proper names 
at the end.§ A hypercritic might object to a description of the 
Sir William Windham spoken of in Lord Mahon’s History as 
having been Minister in England in the year 1801; but, in spite of 
such slips, the dictionary is on the whole accurate enough. 


* Zum Verstindnisse Githes. Vortriige vor einem Kreise christlicher 
Freunde gehalten von Otto Vitmar. Marburg: Elloert. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1862. 

William Shakspeare’s Sonnette’ in Deutscher Von Fried- 
rich Bodenstedt. Berlin: Decker. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 

Ben Jonson's — Herausgegeben und erklirt von Dr. Karl Sachs, 


Description o, in 1685, taken from Macaulay's History 
of By Leipzig: Violet. 1862. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF No. 342, MAY 17, 1862:— 
Mr. Disraeli’s Foreign Policy. 


Prussia. Mr. Hubbard on the Income Tax. America. 
The Bi-Centenary. The Admiralty and Captain Coles. After Meat, Mustard. 
Indian Prospects. 
Good People. Words for Music. 
Dishcovers and Dripping Pans. Attention. Nationalities. 
French Pictures of London. Distress in Lancashire. The Majority of One, 


Concentration of the Law Courts. 
The Royal Academy. The Zoological Society. 


The Biglow Papers. Hugh Miller's Essays. Thebes and its Tombs. 


Paris by Gaslight. Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Aristotle’s History of Animals. Burkers and Body- 
Stoughton’s Windsor Castle. 
Palgrave of Sycamora. German Literature. 


ing. On Monday (first time) and during the week, the New Fairy Extravaganza 
Brough, with splendid scenery, s, and decorations, entitied, * PRIN 
Fairy Roses,” in which the Misses Nelson (from New York and Aust ) 


A} 
will make their first appearance in London, supported by Messrs. F. Matthews, Belmore, Ash~ 


COUPLE,” 
och. 


May 19. 


Beethoven's Quartet in F, Op. 


Herr Joachim will play Bach's Prelude, Fugue in C major for Violin Solo, 
59, and join Herr Pauer and Signor Piatti in Schubert's Trio in 
e ian style for Pianoforte Solo. Vocalists, 


& Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at Austin's, 


RIKELL’S PRIZE TRICKS. — Herr Wiljalba Frikell will 
en’ ry ot (ex 


. Saturday Afternoon at 3. ag Area, 2s. » is. 
oO. 


Piceadiily. 


announ 


USICAL UNION. — HERR ALFRED JAELL, Pianist to 
She King of Hanover, will Play on Tuesday, 


May 27. Other particulars will be di 
J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover banasett 


Square 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square.—S. THAL- 


BERG has the honour to announce that, after a long absence, he will give a MATT 


at 
entitled The Art of Singing applied to the Piano, and Soirées De Pauselippe, isti of 
et, one guinea ; unreserved seats, '-a-guinea. uses may be had att rin- 
cipal libraries and Mr. Thalberg's Secretary, Hanover 


subscription for the four Matinées, three guin: 
musicsellers, and on application to 


R. 


sellers. 


CHAS. HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS at 


St. James Mr. Chas. Hallé to announce that he will repeat his 


the 's Hall. — 

BEETHOVEN RECITALS in the large room of St. James's Hall. on the Afternoon of the 
subjoined dates: — F: , May 23; Friday, ay 30: 3; Friday, 
June 2; Saturday, June 28; Friday, July 4; Friday, July 11. To commence each day at Three 


; Friday, June 6; Friday, June 1 


o'clock precisely. 
Single Ticket; Baloouy, series, 7s. Single ‘Ticket; U: 
ie icket; jcony, lls. or 
for the series; 38. Single Ticket. 
Subscriptions 


Is, numbered and reserved, £2 2s.; for the sa#ies, 10s. 6d. 
the mreserved Seats, £1 


received at Chappell & Co.,50 New Bond Street; and at all the principal Music- 


R. LINDSAY SLOPER’S TWO PERFORMANCES OF 


ay Afternoons, 
May 22and June 5, 1862, at St. James's Hall. To commence at 3 o'clock. Vocalists, Miss 
Banks, Miss Robertine Henderson, Mr. nant, an 5 : i 
assisted by Mr. Charles Hallé and Mr. Stephen Heller, Herr Joachim, and M. Sainton. At 
the Pianoforte, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Harold Thomas. Subscription Tickets (for 

ts) 15s. each. Tickets for single performance 10s. 6d. ; to be M 
70 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W., and of all the principal Musicsellers. 


ad of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 


Tickets 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, for the Relief of their 
Widows and Orphans. Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827. 


Parrnoy—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ERSARY DINNER will take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATUR- 


The ANNIV.: 
DAY, the 3ist of MAY, 1862. 
The Right Hon. Lord ASHBURTON, President, in the Chair. 


(41 Is.) may be obtained of the Board of Stewards; Charles J. Dimond, Esq., Hon. 
U. Thiselton, Secretary, No. 16a, Great Queen Inn 


Secretary; Augu 
F Donations or Annual Subscriptions forwarded to the Secretary will be aut the 
ations or Ann ul ions for announced at 
Anniversary Dinner previous to the List of Contributors being published. 4 
Since the formation of the Fund, the sum of 223.894 7s. 3d. has been distributed in relieving 
widows and orphans of British artists; 52 widows having during the year 1861 received annuities 
amounting to £777 10s., and 16 orphans the sum of £75 5s. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S FIRST GREAT 

Ma South Open at One o'clock. Bands of 
hie previously purchased, 5s. each, at the Garden, and of the principal Librarians, 
Musicsellers, &c. Should the weather be wet, Visitors can pass under cover from the Exhibition 
or Garden Entrances to the Show. 


Two o'clock. Admission, 7s. 6d. each, or by 


GREAT SHOW of ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


‘The Garden will be open at One o'clock. Visitors cannot be admitted either 
, before that hour. 


ay 21.—' 
from the Exhibition to the Garden, or to the Exhibition through the Garden. 


A 
national 


the ices of the Exhibition Building, Sou ni: 
the owner to admission to the Gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, aud to the 
ows, Fétes, and Promenades. 
for preserving the Season tickets may be obtained at Is., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
licati uld be addressed Sandfi 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—SEASON TICKETS, 


Three Guineas and Five Guineas each, may be obtained on personal application at 
ith Kensi The Five Guinea Ticket entitles 


each. 
Secretary, 


tions through the post should be to F. R. |. Esq., Inter- 
Exhibition, London, W., and must be accompanied by Post Office Orders Tipe] 


Esq.,at the Post Office, Charing Cross. ues or Country Notes 
tickets may alse be obtained 


al Horticultural Society, South Kensington, W. 
South Kensington Museum, ws ba 


and London Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Rice’s Library, 123 Mount Street, Berkeley uare, W. 
orth Street, Brighton 


may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. CHAIRS 


1. The Chairs will only be admitted on days when the Entrance > 
a Entrance fee must be paid for the Attendant as well as for the Visitor. 


hen the Building is not opened until 12 o'clock, the Chairs will be 
until Fa. On other dye, whea the doors eng st clock, they Wil be allowed 
‘clock P. 
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The Saturday Review. 


and MRS. ¢ GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 
at Ficht, wis ive their New Entertain: ment, 
arrative of “ A Colleen Bawn.’ 


LONDON HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 
Managemen’ from 


heqoare to announce that this great PICTURE 

now ON VIEW at the Gallery, No. 28 ‘ola d Street. Open from 10 till 5. Admission Is. 

OLMAN HUNT’S GREAT PICTURE, the Findin 

Saviour in the Temple, din J in 1854, A now on view at 
Gallery. 1 168 New Bond Street. Admission !s. 

eee of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 


5. -eighth Annual Exhibition is now Open at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East (close to 
Hed Gallery from Nin till Seven. 


ng of the the 


EPH J JENKINS, Secretary. 
"Reigate Hill, Surrey.—Capital Residence with Pleasure Grounds and Park of about 16 acres. 
M*, JOHN LEES is directed by the Proprietor to SELL kl 


sem, in the month of June next, in one lot (unless RTY beeen offer ie 


he first floor four bedchambers, two dressing rooms, and one secondary 
and conven 


The meadow land is undulating and well timbered, and contains about 16 acres, 
the of the The su is porous, water abundant and and ~~ 
stone may estate. Particulars may obtained of 
Solicitor, 50 Street, and of Mr. John Lees, Estate Agent. Reigate. Surrey.” 


irable Investments. — Ri ) = on to Meaney ip the Funds, and Statutory Mortgages 
ESSRS. ROBERTS & ROBY will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Mart, on Wednesday, May 21, at 12, in two lots,an ABSOLUTE REVERSION 
to ONE MOIETY of a TRUST LEGACY of £2,000, invested in the a £2,150 10s. 9d. New 
sree per. Cent. Annuities, payable on the death of a lady aged 56; alsoa poy Interest 
Share Legacy of £2,000 invested in mort mortg: f the Corporation of 
A per cent. interest, expectant on the of a lady now in the 6lst 
of her age, pravided one of her sons, who is now in the 33rd year as his ay shall be t’ 
i Together with a Polic rt. Assurance in the Gresham Life Assu: ety for £300, 
bie on the of ‘articulars, with conditions of sale, to be had of T. H. 
Solicitor, 8 Old Jewry + at the Mart; and at the Auctioneer’s Office, 
Moorgate Streets City 


To LITERARY MEN.—An established WEEKLY JOURNAL 
h standing for SALE, £1000. Onl Principals will be treated with.—Address, Wm. 
Jaquet. Solicitor, 9 Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, E 


A CURACY is WANTED by a —— in Priest’s Orders 
A. Com and The neighbourhood of London preferred. — Address, 
GARIBALDI and ITALY. 


GIGNORA JESSIE WHITE MARIO’S LECTURES.— 
Garibaldi Italian Unity Committee have much pleasure in announcing that, before 
leaving by te for Italy, Signora MARIO will deliver TWO LECTURES, in St. James's 
Hall. on the LAST ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 
on irst Lecture, Tuesday, May 20 (P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P., in the chair)—* Garibaldi and 


Lecture, Tuesday, May 27 (James M_LP., in the chair)—“ Naples and 


e chair will be taken each evening at 8 o'clock precise! 
mission, |s.; sofa stalls, 2s. 6d. Tickets at 3 Old Bond 's Office, 
St. James's Hall; Mr. Effingham Wilson's, Royal Exchange; Mr. W. H. Ashurst. Treasurer 
to the Gone Fund, 6 Old Jewry; Mr. Wyld’s, Charing Cross; and Bond 
Street. Piccadilly, W- J. M. MOIR, Secretary. 
Garibaldi Ttalian Unity Committee 
No. 10 Southampton Street, Serand, 


OYAL INSTITUTION. — LECTURES on the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Rev. D'ORSEY, B.D. (English Lecturer at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge), Course, commencin; MOND AY, 12th 4.15, at 
WES! BOURNE LAVENDER PLACE, B. ‘kets for 


Ysw ROAD. 

the same days hg gee SIX LECTURES on the Art of 
The Ven. the Archdeacon of London will take the 

C. MACKENZIE, A.M.. Principal. 


(CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The Rev. CHARLES 


the Course Also, on 
PUBLIC CREADING, 6d. the Course. 
Chair on Monday !2th inst., at 7.15 p.m. 


EVERY except 8 
THE FAMILY r. John Hom —~! and especially from the many wealthy themselves 

TO derived fit f it, generously disposed to similar benefits on the sic! 
BOYAL ea is 24 Stal Chairs, secured in advance (without Contributions gratefully received by the Members of the Board or the Honorary Sccretary. 
ROTI - tat ll be given every Tuesday, at Three o'clock. 
THE CATTLE FAIR b ‘Avausts BonuEvR, size 14 feet b (CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 ular Men and 

_Mr. ROBERT CROFTS and Bags 


Regents of the at 1s. 6d. 


ny ns for ditto, on sale from 38. 


Catalogue of Names post free. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 114 NEW BOND STREET. 

SRS. DICKINSON’S Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
W EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. — PHOTO- 
of GRAPHIC ALBUMS, and PORTRAITS of the R ROYAL FAMILY, the Crowned 

distinguished Personag ions. SINGLE PORTRAITS, Is. 6d. 
LLING DRESSING BAGS. itch Boxes, 


es of 

. iting 
wel Cases, MEDLAV MOUNTED Blotting Books, and Inkstands 
en suite. Elegancies in ORMOL INA, and BR! chotce ariet 
suitable for Presentation at RODRIGUES' Piccadilly, London, W 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 


Despatch Boxes—Tourists’ — Cases, Jewel wel Cases Writing Desks—Parisian pro 
ductions—Lib: in ine lery—Scissors, Razors, 
hall-street ; 112 ee ; and Crystal Palace, S 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
W # EATLEY & C0O.’S (late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, , and Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
Regent 6. Ws 's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
ie TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30. — At- 
tention is requested to SMEE'S onre MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or Sommier 
Purchasers are respectfully 


Tucker. Comfortable, cleanly, portable and inexpensive. 
warned against infringements and 
uced price Nar fer feet wide, 0. 25s. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
obtained of almost all rorogctae e Upholsterers 
Especia! Notice should be ‘thet bears upon the side the Label 
“ Tucker's Patent. 
E LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, and Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg ‘and ‘Yo Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Crystallized and Glacé A 


F 
Greengages, Straw and Angelica, J 
Plums, and a variety of French Chocolates and Bonbe celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
repared under personal superintendence, Jams, Je Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, S 
pices, Soaps, , Colza ." d all Household supplied of the best 


Families regularly waited on for 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


= ,_ REFRIGERATORS of every kind and variety, for 
ving Ice, and cooling Wine. Butter, Cream. Jellies, and of all 

Kinds. "PATENT, PISTON FREEZING SA MACHINES, for making and mou 
ion WATER CARAFE FREE ZERS ; or, CHAMPAGNE rae 
PAILS. “IMPROVED FREBZING PO Dens, and everythi th F 
ara’ ter, 


Curmares and 


reliable 
rts of own ; and packages and 
Goods Train, hout perceptible wast Free 


ste. 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pi d by C i to be“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
* Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crossz 
Ay ~ &e. &c., and by 
LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 


wards of thirty certain 
beauti: 


PRITCHARD, M.A.,F.R.S., with a view to promote the 


more efficient 
this School, has associated with himself the Rev, ALFRED WRIGLEY, M. - MD 
F.R.A.S., who for more oe Sixteen pease wee the first Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
and Classics at the Royal M 


“The CLAP HAM GRAMMAK SCHOOL provides. a complete 
ivi 


Woolwich and for the highest 
the Universities, for the Indian C for wich and Sandhurst, 
for an the spromtments now thrown to i 


Pf IL RE-OPENED on Tuesday, Jan 28th. 
~~ y to either of the Tisdp asters; or to Messrs. Bert & Datvyr, 


Fleet St Street. Lon 
now HYDE PARK INSTI- 


in remedy ever 
ng. air, Whiskers, or M 
them turning grey.—Sold 


oustache, 
lis., by C.& A. OLDRIDGE. 
— Street, London, = yr . and by al sand Perfumers. For Children and Ladies’ 

is most 


PERFECT ! HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 


ARRY'S delicious heaith-restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOO! 
cures thea habitually constipated, the hectic or it removes 
- liver, to the most enf bled, 

leep, healthy lungs an ver m enfee’ ut purging, inconvenie: 


115 um & 
Re rsMadame Louise Michau, and other eminen' Protesse and Chemists. 
JUNIOR, of May. 


Terms ay the names of the Proft 

WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, = THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
dy PUPILS, who are reading for and them tho: hly and 


RM ns the 29th M 
may be had on application. 


quickly. Terms Moderate. to B.A.,6 Angell Terrace n, S. 


WILTSHIRE RECTOR, M. “Trin, Cambridge, who 


ves Tastrastion in 
to Gentlemen ready for 
tters addressed S. E., 4 Crosier 


APUITION. ‘Graduate of Cambridge 
Classics, Elementary Mathemat ye and Eng! 
Honours, Ladies, Children, and Schools. moderate. — Let! 
Street North, Westminster Road. 


. UPILS. ”—A married Clergyman, an Etonian, and M.A. of 


Ch. Oxford, in Dover, out duty, wishes to into his 
teen toc? Pupils ry wepered for Eton, or another a lic School. The highest references 
given. Address, Re v NAW .. 2 Marine Parade, Dove 


re ANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Civil Service, &e. A Married Clergyman, of veesives 
LS. Great Facilities for Modern Lan e Residence. Address, 

Pavillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Havre, F 


CLASSICS, &c. — An Oxford of scholastic 
reads with Gentlemen desirous of uslitying, th themselves for Universi Bo- 
or High C Examinations. Mathematics, if desired, 4 a 
brides Graduate’ in Honours. Arrange ments ma made for Vacation Reading. 
. 4 Warrington Gardens, Maida Hill, 


THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED. — A LADY can be RE- 
into agen, fitted u uP with every comfort, near the Metropolis. 
wey of site and social surroundings unsurpassed. Terms from £120 to £150 

A residen' yor ician, of great ex 

buble axylum, is always to be consulted. Address, M. 7 Camden Terrace, Camden 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, 
either Service, Heirs to Entailed 

freehold, leasehold, life interests, snacitios, 

London, 8.W 


Norris Street, St. James's, 
H_¥DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, — Supprook = 


tation in Londo’ the T and Hydro thie Bathe: 5 South Street, Fins- 
in Dm, ur an y' 
bury, every Tuesday an a Friday, J F 


H YoRopariic ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 


_Clergymen, Officers in 


SPA, Upper Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walk of the Palace, ‘Terms for 
advantages of a Public rooms. 


URES of ASTHMATIC COUGHS, PAINS in the CHEST, 
. by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. "From Dr. J. D. Marshall, M.D., 8 
High Street, Belfe™ Your of eminent service for severe atic 
ns in the chest, Dr. Locock's Wafers give instant relief, and a rapid cure of 
vet bom. Sota by Sil rust all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. Price Is. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. 
per Sold 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGcit- -BROWN COD LIVER 
AA prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men asthe safest, speedtest, and lL, 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
ITENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
“TI conside: Dr. de J: ht-Brown Cod 
con: very pure Oil, not likely to- 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. ey h's Light-Brown Cod Liver Lo | 
desired effect in a shorter time than other k: and that itdoes ot cause the nausea 
indigestion too often on the of the Pale Oil. 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to RH. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 


Gotha. 
“I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
th: juine article, and not manufactured compound, 
Address, | Which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine te destroyed.” 


: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


KEATIN G’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 


unrivalled in destroying Fl Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species 
and to animal Boldin Packets, and cach packets noe tree by poe 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE ‘USED Boldt by 


Grocers, &c. &e._WOTHERSPOON and Glasgow and 


Sk J MURRAY'S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
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[MPERIAL LT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROAD STREET, INSTITUTED 1820. 


EC. — 


‘Thomas Geo. 1 Frederick Pattison, 
Ge Barclay, Esq. George enry Cutler, Esa Zrederick 
Cave, Kea. George Hi bere Martin ih Esq., M.P. 
George Win. Cottam, ‘Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. — 


FITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are to Policies fifth a 
Tee are after payment of one premium. = 
U8.—The to Policies issued 


A issued before the (4th of January, 1842, 
6 15s. cent. on the sums insu’ ve dates, 
a a ations made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in 


sums on the security of policies 
whit this the whole term of life, when they have acquired an uate 


without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced 


Yurther information may be nad athe Chict shove at the Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mail of the Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


[THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1823. 


Drmacrons. 
ROBERT Chairman. 
be Chairman. 
KINGSFORD BARBER, SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 
BARNETT, Be Admiral ROBERT GORDON. 
The i Hon. E. PLE BOUVERIE, | CHARLES MORRIS, Esq. 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq. Esq. 
OHN JOHN WILLIAM STILWELL 
HENRY ROBER’ irs. | RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq. mated 
.-WM. EMANUEL P. 


M.D., Oxon., |1 Queen Street, May Fair. 
Street 
OU. 1 
Acrvany._JAMES JOHN DOWNES, Esq... F.B.A.3. 
Secaztany.—ALEXANDER MACDON. Esq. 
— Mutual Assurance. 
lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
of the every Fifth Year. 
its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction of 


Bonus Liability, upwards of +» 2,000,000 
ges have been added to to tie exient of 1,365,000 
Bonus, declared in which averaged £63 

Premiums paid, amounted to ~ 475,008 

Socicty, i the vent he: Deni of tre Tite 

INVARIABLE 
within the 15 days of the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 


Prospectuses and full particulars be obtained lication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS._ESTABLISHED 1762. 


William F. Pollock, V.P. big. 
John Allidin Moore, 
G. H. Cavendish, Sir Alex. — 
‘per. ames Tr, 
Charles C J. Charles 
Richard Esq. 8. Wollaston, 


itable is tirely mutual office, and has been established for a century. 
last wrest,” in December, 1630, exceeded t three-fourths of ouillion 


Cash 
2350900 Cash advanced on 
£122,140 Cash on 
Annual Premium due in 1868; and in the order to be m for Ret: tions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit ot such order rateably wi avery thee m © —_ 


On the the full value is paid, without any deduction ; or the 
yy surrender asa on the deposit 


2 it. Ea fron: the office, where where attendance is given y, from Ten 

ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 

HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE 

No. 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LO LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 
pinactons. 


Gen. the Hon. Sir Ed. Cust. John Sperling. 
Lettsom 
James Esdaile, Henry Wilson, Esq. 


Chambers, 22" B 
Srawcixe Couxset—The Hon. A. J. 32 Lincoln's 
Soxrcrrons—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett & ‘Newman, 18 Carey Street. 
Acruary—James M. Terry, Esq. Secretary —Richard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR. 


All Persons w Policies on the Participating Scale before 30th, 1962, will be entitleg 
atthe ane Year aditional Share of ove ater 
en" = of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, 


13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


PAPER-PULP COMPANY (Limited), — 


ind. 
The business is safe and table. 


For particulars apply to Messrs. Saunders Mothers: Seationers, Wall, E.C.; A. W, 
Surtees, Esq., 
Medford How, W.C-s or ut the Ofices, Manchester Building 


OLONIAL ARROWROOP ASSOCIATION, | 


Proprietors of Estates, 30 @ Street, Piccadilly, W.—See Reports (sen t free) of 
Lankester and Dr. Hassall. In tine at Ib.; 6 1b. at Is. 
at Is. 3d. per ib.; original tins, 30 1b. at le. pes lb. hex 
G. C. STACPOOLE, 


GTRUVE'S SELTZER, FACHIN GEN VICHY, MARIEN. 
sBAD. and other MINBRAL WATERS ROYAL L GERMAN Brighton. Under 
now open for and Wand other WAUGH & Chemis 


the Queen, (77 


CAUTION. — Owing to the use of Stru 
Struve’s name is on the label and red ink stamp 


R. — ROFAL TURKISH BATHE BLOOMSBURY 


ALWAYS READY, Public and Private. 
Savane, W.C., near the British Museum, Mudie’s, and the 


From Six to Nine r.«., ONE SHILLING, with every 


UININE. —Dr. on WATERSS 


*s* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 


APPIN & COMPANY'S LONDON BRANCH, 
ILVER PLATE and CULLERY. "Gentlemen absut te posed 
Yelogant design, without the disadvantage of can select complet Servis of Plate of te 


MAPPIN & CO.’3 UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Good. Medium. | Superior. 

0 | #00 | #1 0 
1 010 6 ow 0 
1 046 ene 
1 pai 056 oso 
1 Beis Poultry Carvers 046 o70 920 
for 026 036 046 
Complete Service | €2 00 | 23:06 | £5 2 

are so secured as not to 


Each article may be had separately at the same price; the handles 

loosetin hot water. submitted for furnishing with 

and frimediats shipment Gkedield Pree, 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. 


Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
TRE B BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KING. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He has FO 
4 of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 


Bed-hangings. Portable Felding Bedsteads, from 
Dovetail ts and patent sack from } Cots, ww =o 
etal and pat 6d. ; 


PERF BOT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The REAL 


Fiddle or | Thread or or 
Sid pLily | 

Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. | “ge. 

13 0 240 20 0 26 0 

1Bbo 240 20 0 215 6 

140 Iino 11 0 ive 

140 16 0 

ou 0 120 150 

0 ob 6 ou 6 

oso 06 oo 

ow o ono ome 

o3 4 046 050 056 

018 023 026 o26 

026 036 046 

1406 176 1wo Ino 

056 e060 0790 

ow o ove 100 

| O 3 3 046 050 056 

Total | 919 9 | 13103 | 4196 [16 4 0 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the a 
Telative number of k: &e., £2158. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and 

and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportiumate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 


CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
in the World, all Warranted, is 8. 
BURTON'S. at that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


The effect of the Abatement is thus shown :— Table Dessert Carvers 
Agewhen | Sum_| Annual Premium for Reduced VOR Per per Pair 
insured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annual Premium. Dozen. Dozen. ws 
20 £21 15 10 7 2 
30 2/000 4 377 s. d. s. d. s. 
40 3,000 117 6 8 33-inch Ivory Handles 2 6 0 43 
50 22315 0 108 13 4 Dine 0 n 6 43 
4-inch to Balance Handles 18 0 “40 46 
of —i,d,, loy the 4-inch fine Ivory Handles .... 7 0 73 
emount of the abatement in a further insu: py his out 4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles. . 320 2% 0 no 
out an ditional licy at the end of the f we years average, more than 45 Ditto with Silver Ferules ............. 40 0 33 0 2 6 
cent. on sum gum orkginally i insured, and the five years of above 20 Ditto, Carved les, Silver Ferules eo 17 6 
anore, w additions afterwards. Nickel 25 9 0 76 
rate of profits : — 
Amount addi- | Amoun Bonz ann Horn Forks 
Age Orizinst | re | tone, by 
insured. |Amountof] of first | et end ot second five White Bone Handles no | | 26 
years. years. Ditto Balance Iandies ...... 2 ro 46 
Horn Rimmed Shoulders 12 0 30 
20 £1,900 2473 21,700 itto Very Strong Riveted Handles | 17 0 40 
5.000 7,131 8,923 oun. stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, aad 
= 
Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
effected before the June next will participate in proits in the year 1867. S. BURTON'S G 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE ing Sve post. It contaius 
Insurances are effected at the usnal Aven aud Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Waser 
By Order ofthe Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. Chimn ypieces, Kitchen anges, Lamps, = Urns, Kettles, Clocks, 
GLYCERIENE may be may be had from a any Chemist in | Cutlery, Bathe, Doles Ware, Beem levee show 


— VAUXHALL, Lonpon, 8. 


Street W. 
+ 1a,2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, 6 


4 


= 


|. = | 


| 


= 


E.L 
the rec 
are clo 


O Ws 
= les 
Ornam¢ 
= nishing 
ive 
PURCHASE UF POLICIES. A Liberal A icy 
eit | B 
| 
FY E.C. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. per dose, 
= 
7 unicat 
= Brancill 
: 
x Service in the Militia, Yeomaury,or Volunteer Corps will not affect the validity of Policies. 
= 
GHA 
on lawn 
DIRecTORS. 
2 The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR. President. 
UN 
Re 
nive 
Gatheri 
> iciet 
Instru 
“The bonuses paid on eleime, in the 1¢ yeass ending om the Sist December, 1850, exceeded 
23,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 
The Capital on the 3tet December, 1861, consisted of — p's Cote wit ppriate Bedding and — 
#2,280,900 in the 3 per Cents. “ T 
Special 
A Ni 
‘ or om seven pay ments: and im 1880. further Retrospective addition will be rated Seventeen as follows :— 
16: 
© extra premium 18 C. ice in any Volunteer Corps ted Kingdom, out the 
| 0} 
| Co 
by WH 
| 
do 
Outfits 
: Waiste 
Establi 
= C H 
4 7 
4 paten 
| An 
ai 
i on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standing 
GOTH 
Establi 
P. 
= 
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45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

OS GLASS Cle Dog eres 

Wall Lights ont and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas ond Candies, hess Dinner 

amental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable aoe Mess, Export, and Fur- 

ng orders executed. 


LONDON Rooms, 45 Oxronp Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Mancractony and Roos, Baoan Srazzr. 


CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 
Street. CHINA Tea Services, oreat reduction 


consequence 
BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
3} and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
W. & J, BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 

London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 

*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —CLASS 13, NORTH GALLERY. 

A Show Case, and Agent in attendance. 
Rare GLASSES. — The largest and best Assortment 
Eas CALS AGHANS. 3. New ‘onduit w. 


ew Bond Street, 
—Sole for the small and powerful Opera 


ade by Voigt 
(catalorues of which may be had upon application ), bv the same eminent makers. 


QUARTERLY MAY NUMBER.—No. XXX. 1s. . 
ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY, 
ConrEents 


XI. Temptation 1 a Novel. In 8 Books— 


| 


LONDON 8.0 OTE T Y. 1s Monthly. 


at the Academy—Cu 


Gossip about the Exhibition —Drinking- fountain in the Regent's Parke 
- Dal fo Competition, Caleut 


P Anas at ART and INDUSTRY. THE of 


View of 
‘Art and Industry—The Life and Works of Pugin 
+ 


tta, &c.—Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and 


[TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A POPULAR GUIDE 


to the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, = lished. 
Smith & Son. It 


HSTORY of the 


Plans of the be pub! 
early in May by Messrs. W. H. will be sold for One Shillings and will be so 
compiled Visiors to we without lows of time all objects of in 
all ary and interesting inform ry useless details ‘and statisties. A few Adver- 
Sossnonte —For Terms and apply to Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Bow, 

Sixth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By THomas 
‘Vowrer Suorr, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London : Par Went Strand. 


"THE NEW CRATYLUS; or, Contativations towards a more 
Language. 


Accurate Knowledge of the Greek By Joun W. Doraxnson, D.D. 
__London: Panxsa, Sow, & Bourn, West Serene 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M. F. DENT, 33 Newer yd Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Maker, b; appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COmmCUR STREET, CHARING ¢ CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S New WES?7-END 


ESTABLISHMENT, 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, saat all com- 
ations are to be of TANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 


(KHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — ~the most secure against Fire 


Thie 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRON. G-ROOM 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR STREET DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOX 
Til usts trated Price List pas free. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


This dey, Third Edition, Enlarged, 


By 
Mvsoravs Witerss, M.A., Fellow of Merton College 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND 2s. 6d. 


the same Author, Second Edi! 


MANUAL of. "GREEK PROSE’ “COMPOSITION. 


KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION. 4s. 6d. 


THE YNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. Crown 8yo. 


London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampt 
HANKS’ New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 
COLLECTING, and MACHINE, 1862, mows the wet ordry, 
on lawns uneven or otherwise, ina much neater manner than the scythe, and at the expense. 
& Co., 18 Cannon Street, City, E.C. 
verter, LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


by THE WHEELER & WILSON 
and Additions, Crystal Cl. 


provements Presser, Binder. 
pretrred above all for Stitching, Hemming. Felling, B Binding, ¢ Cording, 
stitches a minute which will not ravel, and 


Is Simple, “Durable, and  aaee 500 to 
proficiency is readily acqu' 
ion is to every pure In writing for an Illustrated which 


OFFICE A AND SALE ROOM, 139 REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
of Foot's Patent Umbrella Stan 


ASSOCIATION."— Clothes of the finest 
Specially Inade CLERICAL CLt and 
‘4 Castle Street East, Oxford St COOPER & CO. 


ICOLL’S TWEED "SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER (Water- 
One Gaines, bo had of H. J. & D. 
Agents), 1M, M6, 118, 120 P Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. 


16s. 


TROUSERS, all Wool.—H. J. & D. Nicoll, = to 120 
Manchester. ts through- 
out the country. 


DR. COOKE OF HISTORY. 


GTUDENT’S MANUAL L of “MODERN HISTORY. With 
Supplementary Chapter, 


STUDENT'S MANUAL ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Bourn, West Strand. 
8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
THE REMAINS of of the “LATE MES. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Being Selections from journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 
London : Panxzr, Sox, & Bovnw, West Strand. 
New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of « Country Parson.” 


L=ESSURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's 
London: Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 

Second Edition, Revised and E. d, with Tlustrations, £2 
FLLEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, ond: PRAC- 
By Auten Muse, F.RB.S., of Chemistry, King’s 

Parr I.—_CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» ITL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London : Parner, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Regent Street; 22 Cornhill; and 10 St. Ann’s Square, 
(COMFORT in DRAWERS. —Gentlemen can have their 
Drawers cut to on anew ersten, with accuracy, without increase of cost, 
by WHITELOCK & SON, Outfitters, 166 Strand. 
“ Til-fitting drawers mar the effect of the best cut trousers.” —Gazette of Fashion. 


OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 


door Somerset Hous. (on cn spolication) Lists of the’ necessary 
th Prices of eac Thresher’s India Gauze 
Kechmis Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at this 


HURCHES, INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS, 
Frosted in best GALVANIZED TRON, from SPECIAL 
TUPPER & CO., — Offices, 6la Mi London, E.C. 
Pain AINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
TION.—LAVERS & of Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above 1 and Di purposes. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
illustrated. 


Eye-Witness,” &c. 
Tandon : & Steet. 
day is published, fp. 8vo. 


GERMONS at St. Mary’s, Reading. By 
Romawnts, M.A., Curate. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
of TASTE COMMON THINGS; with a 


Kars & Co. Paternoster Row. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_2 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
HABLA} AND & FISHER beg to call attention’: to the NEW 
W- ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
ESCO, &c. &c. recent! 


PAPERS ANGINGS, we been added to their 
Establishment. furnished, or an Illustrated upon 


Street, Strand, W, 


BEYFUS HAVE OED ADDITIONAL 
And MOST EXTENSIVE PREM 
OXFORDSTREET 
In A their City Premises, 
a to % CITY ROAD. 
Melted Ly varied Stock 
L 
of first-cl Jase Paruitare’ at both ishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


(GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower Street, 


Gon RTS, of we various ent 
accumulated during the last forty ears, including a abin fourteen years in 

and fifty by th Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs. enwick, 

he trade as h “Six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of Beeswing of 

immense and Samples forwarded on payment. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


celebrated ore are uested to observe that bottle bears the well- 
known label, h Lazeney This label is in 
Chancery of the 9th July vate, end without it pone ean be penulne 


E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edw: as sole 
the revel for Harve) Save. are qouapelled to give this contin, from the fact that 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


Second Edition, 1s. 
Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO. _ By the Rev. D. Mount- 

Revise 1968. 


London: Kenr & Co., 52 Paternoster Row. Shrewsbury: J. O. Saxproap, High Street. 
in in IRELAND: its Institutions, 


[HE VOLUNTARY ‘SYSTEM: can it Supply the Place of 
Established Church ? 


same Author, 
SERMONS BATH. 2 vols. 11s. 
London: Bett & Daoy. Bath: R. E. Peacu. 
published, post cloth, also, an Edition in imperial 6vo, large type, 


NY ONE; or, the Way of the World. By Franx 


London: Smrxm, Mansnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Just published, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. sd. 
par PRINCIPLES of WHIST Stated and 


its Practice Illustrated by means of hands played completely through. yoo 
London: Bancxs Brorugns, 20 
: the Best and Chea) anuals and Works 
Streets Lincoln's Inn Fields, WAC. Prospectuses of Day & Sox, to the Queen, 6 Gate 
WATER COI COLOUR PAINTING, iG, by Aaron Pextey. With 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's 
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Immediately, in post 8vo. with Two Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


BD. 
By the Rev. Anruvn 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
with graphic Ilt 


Immediately, in 8vo. i 
H °,W wey TO PEK IN. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


Just ready, 6s., with Illustrations, 
Mrs. Hexny Woon. 


*,* Orders received ty ol all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
Riewarp New Burlington Street. 
On the 23rd inst., in | vol. 8vo., 14s. bound. 
N x Cee am to the COURT of ST. JAMES’S in 1840, 


from M Louis-Philip Including Sketches of 


w 1, Stratford de Redcliffe. Macaulay, Jeffrey. Dr. Arnold, Hallam, 
cling John Fel, Croker, Archbishop Whately, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Fry, 
Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, &c. 


Ricnanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 
Thousand, now ready, in 3 vols. 
THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Herry Woop. 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 


Chann' the i ity with which the secret is k Tt is 
the comet ment of the murder in “East 1 Mrs 


i t and k secret as well as any authoress day. Very 
pat beck The Chann ‘ings.’ 
Sot ot hay It will be read over and over 
again, and never be read withou ead without proat, ‘The merit of and 
we feel that we know every y, and ment at posting with them. them.” 
“ Mrs. Wood's has not diminished. We yay in this work the same strong rand 
decisive grasp of subject which we ~~ in Lynne,’ and the same exipeerdinery 


skill in delineating the s of the upon the hs The character of Old Ketch, 
the the masterpiece the tale 1s Galloway 


ARD New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 
ie ROMANE; or, Tales of Early Rome, selected 
from the First Five Books of Livy, ‘with English Notes for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. E. Sr. Joun Panny, M.A., Head Master of Leamington College. 
By the same Author, just published, 3s. 6d. 
REGES ET HEROES; or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and 


j= bo agg a Selection of Tales from Herodotus, with English Notes for the Use of 
Schools. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Ropearts. 


HUNTER’S TRIGONOMETRY IN GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Now ready, in 18mo. Is. and Key, 


LEMENTS at PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of 
i Problems, Exercises, and Tables. (Forming part 
‘of the New School Series edited by the Rev. G. R. Grea, M.A., Chaplain-General to 
H.M. Forces.) By the Rev. J. Hunver, M.A., Author of various approved School- 
Books, of which a List may be had on application to the Publishers. 
This bg oy although rudimentary, does | enable the pupil towork all the Exercises with- 
not confine t! Ls 's attention — i out the usual necessity and expense of a se- 
parts ubject which are general parate of ‘0. 
comprehended with “Yacilit , but is d Seca Key, on the nae lan as the Author's 
obviate, by Careful Ex, ljanations and Pre- | Key to his Elements By acteervond in the 
paratory Discipline, the difficulties usually | same Series. tai So- 
the stud: i atises. | LuTions of all the to the 
several chapters of the Tre: 


: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & 


MR. CHARLES BEARD’S WORK ON PORT ROYAL. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 24s. cloth. 


RT-ROYAL: a Contribution to the History of Religion 
and Literature in By Cuartes Bearp, B.A. 
“It is Mr. Beard’s merit t, having ac- | resumes the charm of novelty. .... By no 
ainted himself fully with at that has been | writer ~— | the main actors in the fortunes of 
= Se the agen of Port-Royal by recent | Port-Royal been more soaseuingly or elo- 
writers, he has recast narrative by —— bold | quently described.”— Guardia 
and individual treatment, till it once 
London : Green, Loncman, & Ronents. 


MR. LEWIS FARLEY’S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘THE RESOURCES of TURKEY, considered with especial 
reference to the PROFITABLE INVEST MENT of CAPITAL in the 

Ottoman Empire: with the latest Authentic Statistics of the Trade and Commerce of 

eae Commercial Towns. By J. Lewis Fariey, Author of ‘Two Years in 
ria,” &c. 


Garen, Loncman, & Roserts. 

reatly Improved, 5th Edition (1862), 12mo. 2s. 
NEW FRENCH "DIALOGUES ; with an Introduction to 

Edinburgh : Ourver & Born. 
London: Simpxix, & Co. 
ust published, 
REVISED EDITION 8S OF REID’S ATLASES. 

of the Maps have been A and by W. & A. K. Johnston, and the 
important Geographical 


carefully co) many recent 
Discoveries and 


of 16 Maps, coloured on stone. 


ito. consisting 
SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
Avex. Rew, LL.D., bets, of the Edinburgh Author of “ Ru- 


diments of 
eit of 10 Maps, coloured on stone, 2s. 
RED | INTRODUCTORY ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


Edinburgh: Orrver & Born. 
London: Simp, Co. 


EDITIONS OF WHITE'S 
‘ow ready, 2s. 6d., or with 4 Maps, 


A& SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with OUTLINES 

ASTRONOMY and PHYSICAL GROGRAPRY : Comprehending an Account of 

the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Wann Religion, Education, Government, and Popu- 

lation of the various Countries. With a Com _—o of Sacred Geography, Problems on the 

Globes, By ares, ly Revised throughout, 2th E ee 
dition has been en a exhibit 

most recent P Changes tn 


now ready, Is., or with 4 al Is. 3d. 
HITES ABSTRACT of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
the Hot compre a Description of the bern and of 
work 


the British 
has also bee th a the latest Poll Political 
n 80 
Geographical Discoveries 


Edinburgh : Orrver & Born. 
London : Smpxim, Marsnart, & Co. 


Just published, in demy 12mo. pp. 324, 3s. cloth, 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIO, which a embraces, besides the ordi- 
nary matter some useful subjects information not hi therto i hey! 
Hint works of kind. By Hick, of it to Rutherford’s 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART, 


By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of the “ New Revolution.” 


COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART. BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY. GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 


SCULPTURE. YOUTH AND SUMMER. : 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. RECORDS OF THE PAST: NINEVER 
UTOPIAS. AND BABYLON. 

OUR INDIAN INDIA: ITS CASTES AND CREEDs, 


THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. “CHRISTOPHER NORTH”—IN ME. 
AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS. MORIAM. 


“ Not often, in, does the same d both the vision and the 
faculty divine.’ Not thinker en er endowed with a f fluent and fascinating style 
which takes captive the crowd. by St beauty. Mr. fatterece has this good fortune. He ‘mee 
unquestionably original thinker, 

e and eloquent style, which also ht consider tooornate. He is a wri 
novel and unusual thoughts that he throws them into notes, and encloses them in egret 
+ writing is pictorial, and very full of colour, yet it never lacks precision...... 


ely congratulate Mr. Patterson on having, by this volume, shown ‘himself as osha . 
thinker on subjects of general Hi id Art as ad previously proved himself to be on 
contemporary history which we Politics ht, eic, humour, a noble 


nsig. 
variable style — and can claim entrance by right to the first rank of authors of the day.” 
lin niversity Magazine, 
“In Mr. Patterson’s Essays we have a volume which no discerning of tha 
once. Fine appreciative taste and o1 observation are found united wi 
and rare command over the powers of the English language...... -To Tonel a 
Mr. Patterson's merits, readers must get his volume.” thenaum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 780, 12s. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition, 
With Lists and Figures of Characteristic Fossils, 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director ofthe Lecturer on Geology to the 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON : LONGMAN «& CO. 


HUGH MILLER. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND CRITICAL. 
By the late HUGH MILLER. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


BLACK’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION GUIDE TO LONDON. 


A Practical Guide to the Metropolis and its Vicinity. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SMITH & SON. And all Booksellers. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M, M.D, F.RSS. L. & E, 
of Botany in the Usiventiy of end Regine Keser of the 


CLASS BOOK of BOTANY: ‘being an an Introduction to the 


Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. pp. 1800 Wood Engravings. 31s. 6d. 


‘The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
Part IL—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


PartIl.— Com the ELEMENTS of VEGETABLE 
QLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL, GEOGRAPHY, and 
iL BOTANY With Glossary of Terms. 8vo. 2is. 


MANUAL of BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 
eS » Physiology, and of Plants. Crown 8vo. pp.700, with 


I 
THE BOTANISTS COMPANION: or, Directions for the 


Use of the Microscope, and for the Collection and Preservation of Plants. With a Glossary 
of Botanical Terms. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, seventh edition, with plates, Se., by post Se. 6d. 
ON THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged 


Tonsil and Uvula in connection with Defects of Speech, Hearing, 
Bs X EARSLEY. 
Fastivution, Sackville Street.’ Author ef = Deatiaess iy Illustrated.” and taventor of 
Tympanum, &c. &c. 
London : Jonn New Burlington Street. 


1 vol. 4to. 48s. 
M ILTON — PRENDERGAST’S CONCORDANCE TO. 
“A very meritorious and carefully executed work.”—Zdinburgh Review. 
Park Corner, 8.W. 


OUR HOME CIVIL SERVICE: | How to Enter, Examinations, 
Salaries, &c. &c. By One Who 
London: & Cou Paternones Row, and Holle Street, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW LITERARY PAPER. 
Now ready, the First Number (32 pp. 4to.) of 


THE PARTHENON 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, [AND ART. 
PRICE 34. STAMPED 4d. 


EDITED by C. W. GOODWIN, Esq. 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony, in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


THE PARTHENON 
Contains — Reviews and Notices of New Works, English and Foreign— Original 
Articles upon subjects of general and social interest — Foreign Correspondence, from 
various parts of the world — Extracts from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art— 
Articles upon Scientific Subjects— Full Reports of the Weekly Meetings of the 
learned Societies—Critical Notices of Art, Music, and the Drama— Obituary 
Records of Distinguished Men — Miscellaneous Notes on current Topics of interest. 


N.B.—The PARTHENON is published every Friday after- 
noon in time for the Evening post, so as to ensure its circula- 
tion throughout the Country on Saturday. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 
OFFICE: 7 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For MAY, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE SECOND PORTION OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The Exhibited imens included in the Division given with this Number are 
Engravings from Works in Jewellery, Gold and Silver, Porcelain, Lace, Stained Glass, 
Mediaval Metal, Mosaic Pavement, Floorcloth, Cabinet Furniture, Iron (comprising 
Drinking Fountains, Lamps, Stoves, Fenders, &e. &e. ). 

The present portion of the sy e contains a faithfully copied representation of 

ean Testimonial. 

In the part is also omens various  teterenting articles on the Exhibition, more 
especially that portion re ating to the Fine Arts; — of the various exhibitions 
now open, and an article on “JOHN CROSS,” by James Dafforne, illustrated with 
Engravings copied from his best works. 

The Line Engravings are 
“THE FIRST SUNBEAM,” 


From the Picture by T. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; and 
“APOLLO AND DAPHNE IN THE VALE OF TEMPE,” 
Engraved by E. Brandard, after J. M. W. Turner. 

should order 


*.* The Catalogue commenced in the April number. 
early, to secure yt of 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE. 


The New Volume of Carlyle’s “Lite of Frederick the Great” is now ready for 
distribution at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, and may be had, without delay, by all Sub- 
scribers in Town and Country. 

Many copies of every other recent work of acknowledged merit or general interest 
are als in circulation. 


Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


NOTICE. 


Merchants and Shipping Agents are vpeneeetel to apply for C. E. MUDIE'S List 
of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from his Library. “The May List cofttains the 
Rames of nearly one thousand works of the past and present seas mn, many of which 
are likely to command a sale in any part of the world where English books are 

They are offered at very low prices, and the usual commission is allowed. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


— 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign and Colonial Literature. 


City Depot, 27 Birchin Lane, E.C., where Terms of ' Subscription 
and all other information can be obtain 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
_Central Offices, 30 St. James's Square, and 2h Pall Mall. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and EX- 
POSITOR. 231th Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 
39th 


B ’ 
UTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 


ition, greatly enlarged: 
LESSONS in SAN SKRIT GRAMMAR ; together 
with te Hitopadens, with Exercises on ‘Translation into 


18 Great Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


LIFE at EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Scoteh Londen : Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 


2 vols, ith Portrait, 
On Af full, detalied of Irving we not seen till now. Mrs. Oliphant's 


we trace the history and mark the of his life, as we have 
never before been able to do. Her is adn most , consistent, 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
bi y will be widely read.”— Daily Ni 


~~ 7h eee a deep interest, and will be read with avidity by the religions of all 
IRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


Henny F.Cuontey. 2 vols. with (Me 
"THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Pa epacy and 
the Temporal Power. By Dr. Dorzixcer. ‘Translated, with the Author's 


MacCass. 8vo. 15s. 


lume is the most 


(THE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, Sis. 6d. 


DOWN SOUTH; an Experience at ihe Seat 
Special Correspondent ‘orning 


RECREATIONS “of a SPORTSMAN. By 
Tilustrations, 2) 


Lennox. 2 vols, with 


[THE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 
Letters and Documents furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By 
Waren Tuornavry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 


ME™OorRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER of 
NAPOLEON IIT. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2is. 
LODGES PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


first Edition, I'vol. with the Arms beautifully cugraved, is. hand 
GTUDIES | from LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentl Illustrated by Hi a 
bound ; forming the new volume 
udies from Life’ are remarkable for 
will not diminish th of the ~ for graphic power and observation. The book 


THE NEW NOVELS 
WEN : 0 Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and “No 


Church.” 3 vols. 
«This book has high qual ties. It shows how the course of life flows on, how goodness 
exist without religion, but ion can and 
“ There is a generous speak ne wie pee hrough the tale Owen, and the charac- 
ters are sketched with genial humour.” 
“ It is a fair test of an author when m cach a is better than the last, and this test 
has of Tarby's life and family has, we 


think, never by Dickens 
MES. BLAKE. Mrs. Newron Crostanp. 3 vols. 
— the spirit’s gravitation 


saul must st differ fro m the tear’s."’_ Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. 
AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. 


Hall pore much felicity in her conception of character. Her Rereneces are 
skilfully pe developed, and illustrated in admirable contrast wi other, 
There are scenes which for felicity of g d of finish are os often — 

y Review, 


GATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. READE. 3 vols. 
THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 8 vols. 

“ A clever novel. The tone of the story is genial, and the writing excellent.”—Excaminer. 


WwaLter LANGLEY. By the Hon. C.8. Savitz. 3 vols. 
(May 23rd. 


CHALDEE READING LESSONS, Grammatically 


Analysed. With Interlineary Translation. 5s. 


BYTHNER’S HEBREW and CHALDEE GRAM- 


MAR. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Hzssey. Svo. 5s, 6d. 


HEBREW READING LESSONS; with Interlineary 


Translation, and Grammatical Analysis of every Word. 3s. 6d. 


ARABIC READING LESSONS; with Translation, 


and Analysis of every Word, anda Grammar. Post vo. 5s. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Seripture Poems, Pictures, 


and Questions. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE NAMES, TITLES, and CHARACTERS of the 


SON of GOD. 4d. 


MEMOIRS of LAVATER. With numerous Plates. 5s. 
THE JANSENISTS. With Portraits and I]lustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of OBERLIN. With Portraits, Facsimiles, 


and Illustrations. 4s. 


A POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS. 2s. 
INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT: an 


Examination of the A , Interpretation, and Integrity of the Canonical Books. 
By Daviosox, LL.D. wols. 8vo. 40s, 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. By Asp. Porter. 7s. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED. 
THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of 


the SCRIPTURES COLLATED. With Memoirs of the Translators. 4to. 12s. 


THE HISTORIC EVIDENCE of the AUTHORSHIP 


of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 8. P. 


“IT IS WRITTEN;” or, Every Word of bm 


from God. 3s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S LIFE and LABOURS* By Dr. 


Pasir Scnarr. 3s. 6d. 


3,500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Price is. 6d. 
Polygict Bibles and Biblical Aids, in great variety. The Catalogue by post, free 


By Professor James 
Londen : Jaitas Masven, 2 Lesdenball Street. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER ROW, vont. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In demy 8vo. 20s. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IIi. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of the “ West Indies and the Spanish Main.” (May 19. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. the Second Series of 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 
In the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By HERR FREYTAG, 

TRANSLATED BY MRS MALCOLM. 


In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 


A Handbook for Treveliers and a Travel-book for 
e Library. 


By F. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 
With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 


In fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: A DRAMA. 


In post 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In fep. Svo. 6s. 


MODERN LOVE: 


AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 
WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


This day is published, with a yiptee <4 a ote by J. Noel Paton, 


RELIGIO CHEMICI: ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


From the Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution, with a 
Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. 


By the Rey. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Late Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London. 
1 large vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ This great book is one of the most characteristic fruits of Mr. Maurice's meditative genase. 
ona is ofa k Kind to exercise a deep if not directly a very wide influence on the history of 


«It is a new book. evidently the result of many years’ labour and a4 ane 
ing — ‘the fruits of large reading being often condensed in a mere hint.” —Spectato 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 9s. 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED BY INSECTS, 


AND ON THE 


GOOD EFFECTS OF INTERCROSSING. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.RS., 
Author of “ Voyage of a Naturalist,” “ Origin of Species,” &c. 


BOHN, & CO. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. G. TRAFFORD. 
THE WORLD in the CHURCH: a Novel. 3 vols, 


By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb.” (Just ready, 


CONVENT LIFE in ITALY. By Atcrrnon TaYLor, 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Next weck, 


DANIEL MANIN and VENICE in 1848- 9. By 


LONDON: CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM ST., CHARING CROgsg, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising 
nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. - 


“ No one can look 4,4 Keith Johnston's new Atlas without secing that it is the 
which has ever been in this country.’ ae Times ee 
“ Of the many noble atlases by Mr. nston, and blished by Messrs. Blackwood 
and Sons, this Royal Atlas the most to the to be the most 
popular.” — A thenceum. 
“ We know no series of maps which wi att &. warml 
wherever we have attempted to put it to the test, is real 
“ The of ail to depict the face ae the world eugene in the Royal Atlas, 
than itis to conceive anything more perfect.""—Morning Herald. 
This is, devon nd question. the most cuenta and luxurious, as well as the most useful and 
of all existing atlases.” — Guardian. 
“ There has not, we believe, been roduced for general tie wea bod of mi ual 
beauty and completeness to the Royal Atlas just issued by A. Johnston.” Eva 


recommen: accuracy, 
ing. Saturday Review. 


An almost daily refe to, and of it with since of the 
first Srst part fon some two years ago until now, enables us to say, without slightest hesitation, that 
7 the most complete and authentic yet been ge 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


This day is published, 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE. 
A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 
In post Svo. 12s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now published, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


Panr I. HIS NATURE. — Introductory ; a Vision of Mighty Book-hunters ; Reminiscences; 
Classification ; the Prowler and the A’ n-haunter. 

Pant Il. HIS FUNCTIONS. — The Hobby ; the Desulto Reader, or Bohemian of Litera- 
ture ; the Collector and the Scholar ; the Gleaner and ie arvest ; Pretenders ; his Achieve- 
ments in the Creation of Libraries ; Preservation of Literature ; Librarians. 

Panr II. HIS CLUB. — Clubs in General ; the Structure of the Book-clubs ; the Roxburghe 
Club ; some Book-club Men. 

Panr LV. BOOK-CLUB LITERATURE. — Generalities ; John Spalding ; Robert Wodrow; 
the Early Northern Saints; Sermons in Stones. 

In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, £1 11s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 


THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c.; 


And ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer. 
Royal 8vo.'pp. 562. ‘Illustrated we oes on Copper, and 1017 Engravingson 


Uniform with the above. 
THE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry Srepuens, F.RS.E. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with Engravings, £3, half-bound. 
THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES. By 


James Stour and R. Scorr Bury. Edited by Henny Sreruens, F.R.S.E. Royal 8vo- 


with 875 Engravings, £2 2s. half-bound. 
THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cuartes M‘Intosn. 2 


: 

THE FORESTER. By Janes Brows, Wood-Manager. to the 
Earl of Seafield. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, royal 8vo. with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, 4! 10s. halt-bound. 


FARM ACCOUNTS: A Practical System of Farm eee td 


, being that recommended in the “ Book of Farm” by Henny Sreenens, F. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ——s. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


With 10 Maps, illustrating the Routes, 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF 
TRAVEL IN 1861. 


EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 
CONTENTS : — 
I. ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. Arcumatp Were, B.C.L., M.A. 
Il. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By Mansnat, F.R.G.8. 
Jll. THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By the Rev. H. F. Tozen, M.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. Cuanzes Youno. 
Vv. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. 


Capt. R. R.N., C.B. 
VI. A IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By P. L. Scrater, Sec. to 
Zoolog ety: 


Vil. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By Gere, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
yul. AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Benruonp Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. Durnanrt, M.D. 

X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By Geonce Grove. 

XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 

“We can the work to the public... . The price at which it is published 
jsmoderate, and it is seldom that we find a book of such goodly proportions at so small a charge. 

. Maps to ay the routes of the several travellers have been given to every paper, 

which increases the value of the work and makes it much more useful.” — Observer, May 5, 1862. 


This day, Is. 
Sold within the Building under the sanction of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


_ ART COLLECTIONS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 


IN 1858—60. 
With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


New Edition, containing a New Preface. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M. i Rector of Eversle nee: ge in eer to the 
juecen, and Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge 


Uniform with “ Westward Ho!” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GOBLIN MARKET; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

s after the laboured and anes, original verse, been 
issued of late, is like passing from a picture gallery wi semblance to the real 
“Ttis a thoroughly orlzinal work, fraught with true poetic feelings.” 

London Review, April 12, 1962. 


MELIBEUS IN LONDON. 
_By JAMES PAYN. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d 
ConTENTS :— 


“To read these 


I. Melibecus in London. IX. Melibeus among the Park Preachers. 
I. on Gratuitous Exhibitions by X. Melibeeus on the 


Da XI. Melibeeus at the 
IL. Melibsrus on Gratuitous Exhibitions by XII. Melibeus with Noble Savage. 
Nicht. XIII. Melibeeus at the Bath. 
IV. Melibeus at the Fire. XIV. Melibeus on ‘the Street World. 
Melibeeus XV. Melibeeus on the other side of the 
VI. Melibeus discovers the Apteryx. ater. 
VII. Melibeus has a Fish Dinner at Green- XVI ber 


w ch. XVII. 
Vil. Melibaus finds Everybody out of Town. | XVIII. Melibeus 


ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH: A MEMOIR. 


By his Son, R. H. STORY, Minister of R th, Dumb 
With Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 
*,* This Volume includes several important pee of ‘Scottish Religious and 
Ecclesiastical History during the Second Quarter of the present Century. Among 
, the Row Controversy, the Rise of the Irvingite Movement, the Early History 
of the Free Church, &c. 


Melibeeus U: 
Melibeeus in Jail. 
el on the Clubs. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 


By COLONEL VECCHS. 
Translated from the Italian, with Preface by Mrs. GASKELL. 
Fep. 8vo. with a View of the House at Caprera, 3s. 6d. 
A bject both needing and inviti than this 
of Garibaldi at Ca is seldom offered to Atheneum. 
ittle will be with pleasure by all News. 
This little volume should pe enone z the books of all who can share the enthusiasm ofa 
comrade ai and friend for true hero. Examiner. 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE 
THE UNION. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 
Author of “ British India: its Races and History.” 


To which is added, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Author of “Tom Brown's School Days,” &c. 
P Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 
The book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch of American 
Spectator, March 29, 1962. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


66 Brook Srreet, Hanover Square, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO0.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. 
TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and d KASHMIR. 
-Colonel Revel Welsh Fusiliers With an A detailing 
's personal Finding of 


Hax's Narrative of the Schalgenwert’s 
Note-book {On the 20th. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for 


NTY YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. 


The Second Volume, royal 8vo. 30s. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the G GLOBE.b ones the 
AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA. English Edition ‘cod En- 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 


RELATION to EVENTS in EUROPE, from the COMMENCEMENT of the 
RISH DYNASTY in SPAIN to the’ LAST WAR. Origina 
Papers and Correr and an Account of the Fourtee: ‘ock has sus- 


tained dnce it became a Fortress. By 


NIPHON and PECHELI; Impressions of Japan and the 


North of China. By Epwarp pe Assistant Commissary- 
General. 8vo. Illustrated. (This month. 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRA- 


BRITISH INDIA. By Eowin Arnon, M.A., of University 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. the SAINT GEORGE on the 


WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 8vo. (This month. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 1860. 
8vo. 12s. (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRISPIN KEN" AND “MIRIAM MAY.” 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the “LIBERAL” 


PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May" and“ Crispin Ken.” 8vo. (Jn the presg. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the Late Dr. WOLFF. 


New and Cheap Edition, with Portrait. 12s. (Ready. 


NORTHERN EUROPE; DENMARK, SWEDEN, 


RUSSIA, LOCAL, SOCIAL, and POLITICAL in 1961. By Captain W. F. B. La 
Royal Madras {This month. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 
“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


The Second a of “ Recommended to Mercy ” will be ready directly. Speaking 
of this greatly successful novel the ** New Monthly ”’ says :— 


THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 3 vols. 


Sis. 6d. 


THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By the Author of 


“ Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


A WOMAN’S LIFE. A Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
CONSTANCE MORDAUNT;; or, Life in the Western 


Archipelago. Dedicated by Permission to Lord 2 vols. 21s. 
SPURS and SKIRTS. By Asiet. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


CONYERS ‘LEA: or, Sketches of Life, Military, Magis- 


terial, and Episcopal. 10s. 6d. 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. Three Vols. 3ls. 6d. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear on the ist of JUNE, price Is. 
under the Editorship of 


ARCHDEACON DENISON, 
With whom will be associated 
EMINENT THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 


The Review will yield an uncompromising support to the Church, and 
advocate the true principles of Government in Church and State. 


It is hardly necessary to state that a monthly publication cannot be a newspaper; it may be 
judged expedient to include in it some short summary of the principal events of the month, 
but its character will be that which its name imports—a Review of the public policy of the 
time, and of other matters of general interest, at home and — with special reference to all 
actual or proposed legislation more immediately the position and interests of the 
National Church, and to the internal condition and requirements and progress of the National 
Church. 

It will include, further, criticism upon remarkable publications of the day in every depart- 
ment of literature. 

In its outward appearance it will be something like the “Saturday Review,” but it will be 
considerably larger than that paper. 

For its principles, it will accept hi and unreservedly the Reformed Faith of the Church 
of England, as set forth in her Prayer Book and her Articles; it will uphold and illustrate the 
connection between Church and State; and, by exhibiting this in its true relations, and as 
affecting not only the professing members of the Church, but all classes of religious belief 
amongst us, will labour to draw all together in one body and in one spirit. 

It will aim at fair and temperate criticism of measures of public policy — a part of its duty in 
the discharge of which its monthly publication will give it an advantage ; the intervals being 
neither so long as to allow of decay of interest, nor so short as to preclude patient and deliberate 
consideration and conclusions. 

‘The character of its circulation will make it an admirable medium for publishers’ advertise- 
ments, schools, colleges, meetings, and especially all clerical and educational wants. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


Sa Magistiate at Gibraltar, 
(Next week. 


_ SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SOIENOE. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Roserr 


Bzwtrey, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 


Eleventh Edition, Iustrated, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 64. 
VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
CREATION. 


Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. Canrzwren, M.D., F.R.S., Registrar to the University of London. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


ition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


THE USE of the BLOWPIPE. By Professors 


and Mvsprarr. 


With Lithographic Plates, No. VI. New Series, 4s. 
THE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 
Quarterly. Edited by Lanecesrer, M.D., F.R.S., and 
*,* Vol. I. New Series, with 25 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 17s. 


HANDBOOK of of "ANATOMY for STUDENTS 


of the FINE ARTS. By J. A. Wueerex. 


fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Eighth Edition, carefully revised, 
FOWNES MANUAL ‘of CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by H. Bexce Jones, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. Hormany, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


MEDICINE. 


With numerous Engravings, royal 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and their 


, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 


ition, considerably enlarged. 
ON DISEASES of the ABDOMEN, STOMACH, 


anu other Parts of the ALIMENTARY CANAL. By 8. 0. M.D, F-ROR, 
Senior Assistant-Physician to Guy's Hospital, 


ON DROPSY connected with DISEASE 


OF THE KIDNEYS (MORBUS BRIGHTIDN, on some other Diseases of those 
Organs, associated with Albuminous and Puru' Using by numerous 
Drags from the Microscope. By W. R. Basnam, M.D., Physician to the Westmingter 


Third Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


ON UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM. 


‘ON, and the PHYSIOLOGY 
and DISEASES of MENSTRUATION, 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DIGESTION its DERANGEMENTS, 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 


ON ASTHMA: its Pathology, Causes, Conse- 


and H. H. § M.D., F.R.S., Assistant 
By ‘ALTER, Physician to 


8vo. cloth, 12s. illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and 41 Wocdcuts, 


ON WOUNDS and INJURIES of the EYE. 


By W. Coo; in H 
urgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Ophthalmic 


With 29 Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, és. 6d. 


THE ANATOMY of the HUMAN LUNG: 


being the Fothersillian Prise Resay. A. T. H. Warens, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Anatomy, Fhysiology, and Patholozy, hysician to the Northern Hospital, Liverpool. 


Accurady of the Hebrew Text of the Book of 
F. Pra 


showing the 


8vo. cloth, £2 10s. 

AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON of 50,000) 
TERMS, ANCIENT and MODERN, in MEDICAI and GENERAL SCIENCE: bs 

and Explanation of the Naw he ‘Analog | 


mes and in English, Latin, Greek, Freneh and German, employed in 
dicine. By It. G. Max»s, MLD. 


With 50 Engravings on Wood, post | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION; treat- 


ing of the Practice of the Art, and its various Appliances to Nature. th Pats Esq. | 


THE NATURE and ELEMENTS of the 


EXTERNAL WORLD: or. Universal Immaterialism fully Rzpleined end Demon 
ated. To which a refined the Prospectus of the Prize offered in 


1848. By T. Cottyns 
Simon, author of 


Answer to the Essays and Reviews,” &e. &e, 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings, fep. 8vo. eloth, 7s. ed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including 


the PRACTICE of the COLLODION PROCESS. By T. Harowtn, late 
Lecturer on Photography at King’s College, London. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, fep. 8vo. cloth, |2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


being an EXPERIMENTAL TATRODOTION. to the Study of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By Bian, M.D., F.R.S., and Cuanres Baooxs, F.R.S. 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s 


THE FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By 


By the same Author, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By the same Author, on Five large Sheets, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL TABLES for SCHOOLS and 


LECTURE-ROOMS. 


FRESENIUY CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Edited by Liovn F.C.S. 
QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


M.D. Cantab., Physician to George's wien? 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, és. 


DISEASES of the HEART; their PA- 


THOLA DIAG and TREATMENT. By W.0. Man M.D., 
NOSIS, y SHAM, Physician 


A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY OF THE LUNGS. By James Newron Heate, M.D. 
By the same Author, svo. cloth, 9s. 


A TREATISE on VITAL CAUSES. 


Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


‘HYGIENE; or, Health as depending upon the 


ditions of the Atmoaphere Food and Drinks, Motion and Rest, Shep and Wake and 
s, E and Retentions, ‘Mental Emot 
By H. M.D. 


Second Edition, post svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON EPILEPSY and EPILEPTIFORM 


SEIZURES: Ag! Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. By Epwanp H. Sievexine, MB, 
Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 


With Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE NATURE and TREATMENT of CLUB- 


year's AR DISTORTIONS the TIBIO-TARSAL ARTIOU- 
by Brae Beazase Bropuvnsr, F.R.C.S, or Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal 
Onthapedic 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON COUGH: its Causes, Vadiotice, and Treat- 


ment. By Ronert Hunter Semrue, M.D., Physician to the Northern Dispensary. 


With Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 83. 


ON URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, and 


CALCULI. Sy 8. Basse, M.B., F.R.S., Physician to King's College Hospital. 


Third Edition, mach enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE 100D, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, oul 
VANCED LIFE. hysiological, ‘and 
Acton, formers E Venereal 


With a Plate, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ON the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA. Barwxanv Horr, F.R.C.S., Senior to the 
Hospital ; ; Lecturer on Surgery in the Westmiusier Hospital School of 


Print by of No.2 James Sti ingham Gate, in 
St. Bride, in the City of and yy 
, in the St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Parish h of St. Margaret in the Ci of Westminster, at No. 5 New-street in the 


ford Cottages, in the 
me County. — Saturday, 


By Tuomas K. Caampens, M.D., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 
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